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EGYPTIAN H1ST0KY. 



LETTEE I. 

My dear Boys, — 

Since I returned from Egypt, you have asked me 
several times to teach you some Egyptian history. We 
made an attempt at it last holidays, but I think without 
any very signal success. On some rainy afternoons, 
and on one or two hot mornings, I succeeded in collect- 
ing you all together in one room, and in opening before 
you, Bawlinson's " Herodotus/' or the first volume of 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson's "Ancient Egypt;" but the 
lecture I intended to give you on the subject never 
prospered as I could have wished. 

You had always so many questions to ask, and so 
many objections to make, — you grew so impatient over 
the long lists of hard names, and over the contra- 
dictory opinions of the various authorities on disputed 
points, — that it was hardly possible that much pro- 
gress should be made ; and I was not surprised, though 
a little mortified, when one of you remarked, that you 
thought you knew rather less about Egyptian history, 
at the end of the last lecture, than you did when our 
readings commenced. I have been thinking over the 
matter since we parted, and I am not astonished that 
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your ardour for studying what is really one 'of the 
most interesting of all histories, should have been 
cooled by the difficulties you met with on first setting 
out. 

I confess that, before I had been in Egypt, I thought 
Egyptian History quite as dull as you do now. I used 
to wonder how people could admire the great thick- 
lipped statues in the British Museum, and what pleasure 
they could take in examining the odd dog-headed 
vases, and stiff little blue gods, which to me all looked 
so exactly like one to another. Even when I was in- 
troduced to that oldest mummy-case, whose inhabitant 
lived probably some hundred years before Abraham, I 
did not feel as much enthusiasm as I knew I ought to 
feel. It was not to me so really venerable as Mary 
Queen of Scots' signet-ring, and it did not call up half 
such interesting associations as Magna Charta did. 

Now that I have seen the grand old temples, and 
wonderful tombs from which these relics were taken, 
I cannot describe to you how different they look to 
me. The hieroglyphic names on the tablets and the 
statues are no longer mere hard words to me, they call 
up the remembrance of persons and places, and serve 
as a link to carry me back in thought to the far, far 
off ages which I can now feel really were ; when man- 
kind and the world were young, — when poetry, art, 
science, government, and languages were beginning 
to be. 

That we should have the opportunity of tracing 
these in their infancy ; that the history of the old time 
should have been preserved for us, and that men of our 
day should have overcome the almost insurmountable 
difficulties that lay in the way of opening it out for us, 
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are matters of wonderment, that only fail to interest us, 
because we fail to realize them as we ought 

I cannot expect to make you feel as if you had 
been in Egypt, but I think I have hit -upon a plan 
that will smooth the way for you to a study which 
I hope you will one day love. I will try to make 
you see, through my eyes, some of the places that I 
have visited, and to connect with them a slight 
sketch of the history as it grew into order and regu- 
larity to me while I looked at them. I shall give you 
as few hard names as I can help, and I shall be satisfied 
if I succeed in making one or two leading facts look 
real to you ; and if you retain in your minds such a 
clear outline of the course of events, that other facts, 
when they are brought to your knowledge by reading 
or conversation, may fit into their right places, and be 
useful instead of cumbersome to you. 

Now I see that you think this preface enough. 
"Let us hear what you have to tell us!" I fancy T 
hear you saying. Promise me a little patience, then, 
and I will begin. 

I will ask you, first, to take a donkey ride with me, 
from our boat on the Nile to the ruins of the ancient 
Memphis ; and when we are there, and have seen all 
there is to be seen, we will talk about Menes, the first 
king of Egypt, and look back, through the long, long 
vista of recorded events and changes, to that first little 
spot of light shining out of the darkness which shrouds 
that other long series of events of which we have no 
record. 

We left our boat, then (after two days' sail from 
Cairo), early one autumn morning. The wind, which 
had been very strong in the night, had fallen, and 
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left the air cool and still, with a fresh spring feeling 
in it that half-inclined me to fancy I was breathing 
the air of some perfect May day in England. Eveiy 
now and then, as we rode along, a sweet perfume came 
to us a little like the smell of new-made hay. It was 
that, I found, which made me think of England ; and I 
traced it to some sant, or gum arabic, trees that grew by 
the side of the river. At a distance, these trees looked 
rather like hawthorn bushes, but, on a nearer view, the 
leaves turned out to be like small acacia leaves, and the 
flower, from which the sweet smell .came, is a fluffy, 
little, yellow ball My Arab donkey boy, when he saw 
my curiosity about it, would go on gathering me hand- 
fuls of the flowers as long as we were near the bushes ; 
and he offered them to me with such a polite gesture, 
that I felt obliged to keep them, though it was very 
inconvenient, and made me rather nervous to have my 
hands full when I was riding. 

Soon after we had left the river bank and the sant- 
trees, we came upon some of the most beautiful palms 
we had yet seen. We stopped our donkeys, I re- 
member, before we entered the palm-grove. 

I wish I could make you see exactly what I saw there. 
We had our backs to the river, and before us lay a long 
stretch of flat, richly cultivated country, the fields of a 
much more tender and fresh green than English fields 
wear even in spring, and among them splendid groups 
of palm-trees, the tallest palm-trees, with upright brown 
stems, each of which looked like a curiously carved 
and ornamented wooden pillar, crowned with a great 
crown of pendant green fronds — every leaf so still that 
day, that they, too, looked as if they might have been 
cut out from some solid blue-green stone. 
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Beyond, looking across the tender green fields and 
the still, solid-seeming heads of the palm-trees, we could 
just catch a glimpse of the yellow sand of the desert ; 
and to our right, towering up into the sky, we saw the 
Pyramids of Abooseer. I wish now that I had looked 
longer at those pyramids ; I believe it takes a very long 
time to see a pyramid properly. "It must be easy 
enough to see ! " I think I hear you objecting. " Is it 
not a great four-sided thing, with an immense base and 
sides sloping up to a blunt point in the sky ? One does 
not want a microscope or spectacles to see that ! " No, 
not a microscope or spectacles ; but something one wants 
— some habit of mind, some understanding of a kind of 
beauty foreign to our climate and character — if we 
would see pyramids as I wanted to see them, with such 
eyes as the old Egyptians looked at them. 

With my eyes I only saw three great, solid, regu- 
larly-shaped mountains of stone, lifting themselves 
proudly and sullenly, as it appeared to me, into the 
still sunshine. They seemed to push it away from 
them, instead of springing up joyfully into it, as spires 
and minarets do. I looked and I felt, not admiration, 
but a sort of awe, as before something unknown. It 
was as if some great thought had been put before me, 
written in letters too large for me to read. I was not 
sorry when we entered the palm-grove, and partially 
lost sight of them. We never, of course, entirely lost 
eight of them all day ; but I don't think I looked at 
them often again, there was so much else to see. 

We rode slowly through the aisles of palm-trees, 
and then along a raised road, from which we looked 
down, on one side, on a field where some young camels 
were feeding, and, on the other, on a fine crop of an 
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Indian corn called " Durah," so tall, with such large 
leaves and thick stems, that it made me think of the 
harvest-field in Brobdignag, where Gulliver was lost ; 
and from that my thoughts flew off to the English 
harvest-field, where, a few months before, you and I 
sat together reading his story. I lost part of the way 
by this absence of mind, and felt sorry for it, when my 
attention was called back to the place I was really in 
by hearing some dogs bark, and finding we had come to 
an Arab village, placed as Arab villages usually are, in 
a grove- of. palm-trees. It was uglier and dirtier than 
anything a "person who has never left England can 
imagine: 

■ Low mud huts, roofed with dead palm branches, 
stood huddled together, without the smallest attempt 
at plan or order, and from them a mob of naked 
* brown children and gaunt dogs poured out upon us 
as we passed. The dogs barked fiercely, the children 
surrounded us, crying in Arabic, "A gift — a gift, 
strangers!" but oar donkey boys only whipped, our 
donkeys on faster. After a few minutes' perseverance, 
the children and the dogs crept back to the mud heaps 
they seemed to share between them, and we left the 
village behind us. 

Another wide fiolejfcid another palm-grove, and then 
we stopped " LodS about you," Ellen said to me, 
"for this is what you have come to see." I looked. 
Before me was a beautiful green plain, sungunded by 
low hillocks, which, slanting towards it, foqivd a kind 
of basin ; and beyond the hillocks were* thick rows 
of palms, with, here and there among tnem, patches 
of durah, and clumps of low sant-trees, and strips of 
fertile land where sheep and goats were feeding. A 
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pleasant place, but not very different from what we had 
been seeing all the way. 

" No, you must not look so far before you," Ellen 
said ; " it is there at your feet." 

At my feet was a kind of hollow or ditch, and, look- 
ing down into it I saw what we had ridden so far 
to see — a gigantic stone statue, lying with its back to 
the muddy wet ground, and its nose in the air. 

It is not easy to judge of the merits of a statue in 
such a position as that, but we got off our donkeys to 
inspect it nearer. We walked round it, and peered 
into its face, and tried to measure the length of its 
nose with a string ; and then we all agreed that it was 
very handsome, and that as, somehow or other, it be- 
longs to England, we English people ought to be ashamed 
of its being allowed to lie there with so little respect 
shown to it> and that something or other ought to be 
done with it. 

In the meantime, our Arabs have retired a little on 
one side ; they have taken the saddles from the donkeys, 
and are squatting down on the ground, with their 
pipes already lighted. 

Hasan, our dragoman, is slowly making preparations 
to get us some coffee ready for refreshment after our 
ride. There is a look of stu^bd amusement on his 
good-tempered, ugly, brown face, as his eyes follow 
us in our pilgrimage round and round the ditch. He 
cannot atoll make out this admiration of ours for fallen 



idols ; . kijdoes not know whether simply to laugh at it 
as a whimJW to be indignant as a true hater of idolatry 
should be, fcr he has got it into his head that these 
ruined images are our gods, and that our inspection of 
them is a kind of worship. It was our ancestors who 
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built them up, lie thinks,; and if it is true, as we say, 
that we do not believe in them now, we at least show a 
strange hankering after the sins of our forefathers. 

Well, it is hot standing here, with the sunshine full 
on our heads. Let us make our way to that mound 
covered with fallen palm fronds ; and while the coffee 
is boiling over the spirit-lamp, I will tell you why I 
brought "you here, and why I want you to keep a 
picture of this place for ever in your minds. 

On this plain, covered now with grass and durah 
stubble, on the site of the squalid village we passed 
through, on the spot where those palm-trees are grow- 
ing, once stood the great city of Memphis, the capital 
of Lower Egypt — the city that pleased Herodotus 
more than anything he had ever seen in his life — the 
wonder of the world. That statue, lying on its back in 
the ditch, is almost all we have left of it. Once it 
stood one among a long line of statues before the mag- 
nificent temple of Phthah or Pthah, which occupied 
this palm-shaded, fertile field, on which we are 
standing. 

It would be very difficult indeed, from that one 
fallen statue, to call up a picture of the wonder city in 
its prime, and I do not want you to do so to-day. The 
scene I am going to ask you to look at is, perhaps, not 
so very different from what now is. Beginnings and 
endings — morning and evening twilight — they are not 
like each other, but they are less unlike, than each is 
to the splendour of midday. 

Thp. great interest of this place, I think, is, that 
here, with the foundation of Memphis by Menes, first 
king of Egypt, profane history may be said to begin. 
On this spot was acted the first event of which we can 
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write and say, with some certainty, so many ages ago it 
happened. A man called Menes came and built a town 
here. From the darkness of the forgotten past to the 
darkness of the unacted future, a great chain, link 
twisted into link, stretches. Here we see the first link, 
dimly indeed, but let us be thankful for such vision of 
it as we can get. 

Six thousand years ago, then, there was a king over 
Egypt called Menes. 

He was the son of some one whose name we do not 
know, and he was born in a place called This, of 
whose locality we are uncertain. It is supposed to have 
been situated in Upper Egypt, near Abydos; but we 
do not know what it was like, for there are no monu- 
ments or records of it remaining. One thing, how- 
ever, we do know. It did not entirely satisfy King 
Menes. It had pleased his father and his grandfather 
well enough, I dare say, but Menes had the thought of 
a greater city in his head. 

Cannot you fancy him at This, in Upper Egypt, 
when he was a young man, saying to other young 
men, " Things cannot go on much longer in this dull, 
old-fashioned way ! We must have a change ! " When 
he got the power into his own hand, he made a change. 
A very great change it must have seemed to the people 
who lived then ! He turned the course of the Nile, 
which tradition says flowed over these fields once, 
drained the co^itry, and founded here his new town. 

He probably introduced new manners and new ways 
into his new town, for it is recorded that many hundred 
years afterwards, Tnephachthus, the father of Bocchoria- *4fc^ 
the Wise, put up a tablet in the temple of Amun.at^ * . 
Thebes, which pronounced a curse against Menes fcfc* 
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having induced the Egyptians to change their hitherto 
simple mode of life. 

I think it is very curious that the first story with 
which we begin our history should be the story of a 
change. We cannot get at the true beginning, only at 
the rise of a new order of things, which springs up 
from an old dead order. The golden age always flies 
back from us ; the first king comes before us with a 
curse on his head for having ended it Now, remember, 
/ do not say that King Menes put an end to the golden 
age, only that Bocchoris's father (a querulous, fault- 
finding old gentleman, perhaps) said that he did. 

We shall never, I am afraid, know now what those 
simple manners were which Menes changed ; but when 
we think how all the other introducers of new ways 
have been treated in the world's history, we may hope 
that perhaps Tnephachthus's curse was not merited, 
and, at all events, as it was not pronounced for many 
hundred years after his death, it could not have done 
King Menes any harm. 

We know that he had a very long reign — a reign of 
sixty-two years ; that he began the temple of Phthah 
at Memphis ; and, by some historians, he is said to 
have made conquests beyond the frontiers of Egypt. 
The manner of his death was curious, and sets us 
wondering how it could have happened. He was 
killed, we are told, by a hippopotamus. What was he 
and what was the hippopotamus doing \ How did they 
come together? I think, after a reign of sixty-two 
years, and after all his drainings, and buildings, and 
conquests, he must have been too old a man to go 
hippopotami-hunting or bathing in the river for 
pleasure. Surely his sons or his servants might have 
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taken better care of the poor old king, who had done so 
much, than to let him come to such a sad ending. 

So it was, however, and it is at least something to 
remember him by. When you next look at the hippo- 
potamus in the Zoological Gardens, you will think 
that it may have been his thousand of times great 
grandfather who put an end to the reign of the first 
known Egyptian king. 

Menes had two sons — Athothis and Nekherophis. 

They are supposed both to have reigned jointly with 
their father during the latter part of his reign — 
Athothis at old This in the upper country, and Nekhe- 
rophis in the new city of Memphis, in the lower 
country. 

Nekherophis died first, and for two years after his 
death Athothis united the whole of Egypt under his 
rule once more ; then he died, and the upper and the 
lower country fell again to different rulers. Egypt, 
after the death of Athothis, does not appear to have 
been united under one sovereign. It is now supposed, 
by those who know most about the matter, that there 
were sometimes several contemporaneous kings of 
different dynasties or families reigning at the same time 
in Egypt. 

The genealogies of the kings found on the monu- 
ments, in the ancient Papyri, and on the tables of 
succession left by ancient writers, make us acquainted 
with the names of a great number of Egyptian kings. 
When it was supposed that they all reigned one after 
the other, and when the number of years in their 
reigns, of which the Egyptian historian Manetho in- 
forms us, came to be added together, people were 
astonished at the immense length of time the Egyptian 
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monarchy appeared to have lasted. It seemed as if it 
were older than the world itself. 

This puzzle has heen partly cleared up. A careful 
study of the monuments and of the old papyrus books, 
has enabled modern historians to discover that these 
kings did not all follow one another, but that some of 
the different dynasties reigned contemporaneously in 
different parts of Egypt. 

The dynasties are still numbered as Manetho num- 
bered them, and called first, second, and third ; but 
they did not come in regular succession as the number- 
ing would lead you to suppose : and there is still so 
much uncertainty about the way in which, they came, 
that there is a difference of a thousand years in the 
estimate which different authorities on Egyptian his- 
tory make of the length of time between Menes and 
the first king of the eighteenth dynasty. I am sorry 
for the puzzle, but I cannot help it I shall bring as 
few difficulties before you as possible, and, for the 
present, all I ask you to remember is, that Nekhero- 
phis, supposed to be the second son of Menes, was the 
head of what Manetho called the third, or Memphite 
dynasty, which governed Lower Elgypt, while the de- 
scendants of Athothis, or first Thinite dynasty, were 
ruling at This, in Upper Egypt. 

There is very little known about either of these two 
sons of Menes, — indeed, it is not quite certain that 
Nekherophis was the son of Menes at all. 

Athothis is said, by ancient writers, to have been a 
very learned man, to have written books on anatomy, 
and to have been a great patron of literature. This 
last fact shows that the Egyptians must have begun to 
study and to write books at a very early period. He 
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is also said to have built a palace at Memphis, which 
I suppose he must have done during the two years 
after his brother's death, when he ruled the whole of 
Egypt. 

The one little scrap of news, which history gives up 
to us out of her hoards about Nekherophis, is curious, 
and sets us wondering even more than that hippo- 
potamus story did. In his reign (Manetho tells us) 
the Lybians revolted from his rule, and submitted 
again through fear, on an unexpected increase in the 
size of the moon ! What odd things must have hap- 
pened in those old days ! The moon does not grow 
larger now in such a convenient way for kings wlien 
their subjects revolt. What can the story mean ? Was 
Nekherophis the real Endymion 1 ? and had the moon 
fallen in love with him that it fought his battles so ? 

We can, at least, gather from the story a notion of 
the power and the extent of rule which the Egyptians 
already possessed. If the Lybians (a people who lived 
in the north-west of Africa) revolted, it appears that 
they must have been first conquered, or, at all events, 
that their country formed part of the !Elgyptian king- 
dom ; and putting together all we have heard of the 
first king and his sons — the skill of Menes in turning 
the course of the river Nile, the learning of Athothis, 
the first royal writer of books, and the conquests and 
reconquests of Nekherophis — we learn that, even in the 
first beginning of Egyptian history, we are hearing 
about a powerful people who have already attained to a 
high state of civilization. 

h, Of the remaining kings of the first Thinite or upper 
country dynasty, and of the third Memphite, or lower 
country dynasty, we know nothing but the names, with 
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which I shall not trouble you. But in the second 
Thinite, contemporary with the fourth Memphite 
dynasty, we find two kings, to each of whose names 
there is appended a little fact which it will be interest- 
ing to us to look at. 

The first of the two is Chaiechos, and we find that, in 
his reign, the bulls, Apis at Memphis, Mnevis at 
Heliopolis, and the Mendesian goat, were appointed to 
be gods. This looks like a terrible downfall, does it 
not ? Surely we have got a long, long way from the 
golden age now. When we come to talk about the 
Egyptian mythology, we will try to understand what 
the Egyptians meant by their worship of animals. It 
is a subject by itself and we cannot enter upon it now. 
Let us note, however, for future consideration, that 
there may have been a time in Egyptian history when 
these creatures were not worshipped. The honouring of 
them was apparently an innovation into, or addition, 
upon the older faith, and Chaiechos, of the second 
Thinite dynasty, sanctioned it. 

The other king, whose name I wish you to remember, 
is Binothris, of whom we learn that he made a decree 
that women might hold the sceptre. Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson says that this admission of women into 
regal power brought many changes and troubles on 
Egypt, and complicated the dynasties in a truly dis- 
tressing manner. You and I might owe the gallant old 
king a grudge for this, as I have undertaken to explain, 
and you to understand, the dynasties ; but I think, as 
English subjects, living under Queen Victoria, and look- 
ing back on Queen Elizabeth, we cannot let Binothris 
pass without a compliment to him on his discernment. 

This is all I mean to ask you to remember about the 

4 
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first and third dynasties, which, as far as I can make 
out, governed Egypt during a period of 450 years — 
from 2580 before Christ to 2123~or about the second 
Thinite dynasty, which was contemporaneous with the 
fourth Memphite dynasty, whose history I shall give in 
my next letter. 

It is not much. I will write down the names that 
you may look at them together. 

Menes, the beginner. 

Athothis, the physician. 

Nekherophis, beloved of the moon. 

Chaiechos, worshipper of bulls and goats. 

Binothris, queen-maker. 

We have had enough history for one letter, but, 
before I conclude, I will take you a little further on my 
ride. There are one or two things still existing on the 
site of the ancient Memphis that I should like to show 
you while we are here. I told you, a short time ago, 
that the fallen statue in the ditch of Eameses the Great 
was nearly all that remained to us of the city of Mem- 
phis. I ought to have expressed myself differently. I 
ought to have said that it was all that remained to us 
of the magnificent palaces and temples that adorned the 
city where the living dwelt. A little further on in the 
desert there is another city of Memphis — a wonder 
city too, — vaster and more populous than the one where 
the king held his court ever was, with houses built 
with the same science, and adorned with equal art. 
This was the city where the dead dwelt ; each mummied 
figure of king, courtier, priest, or servant, reposing in 
his "everlasting habitation," with the record of his 
life's deeds written in indelible characters on the walls 
round him. 
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A great part of this city has been preserved for us by 
the sands of the desert, in which it lay as securely 
buried as Herculaneum and Pompeii were once hidden 
under the lava and ashes of Vesuvius. Much has 
been already explored, and every day fresh discoveries 
are coming to light. From the writing on the walls 
of the tombs round Memphis and the Pyramids, all 
that we know certainly about the kings of the early 
dynasties has been learned ; and in a year or two, 
when fresh tombs have been excavated and new records 
read, the blank pages of the history will be filled up. 

As we rode towards the desert that day, we saw 
groups of people at work, digging among the sand and 
laying bare the walls of tombs. We stopped to look at 
a tomb that had just been opened. One chamber was 
quite clear of sand, and we went down into it. The 
walk were built of unburned brick, plastered with a 
cement that looked as smooth and shining as glazed 
white paper; the colours painted on it were quite 
fresh, and as vivid as if they had been laid on yester- 
day. On one side there was a picture of a gentleman 
going out hunting, and on the other sat a serene 
lady, in an elegantly formed chair, smelling a lotus 
flower. The story of their lives was written above and 
below on the walls. We might have read it if we had 
been skilful enough, but I felt half-ashamed of myself 
for intruding into a tomb that had been silent and 
sacred for at least four thousand years. What right 
had I to pry into the secrets of that serene lady, whose 
body was lying in the still unprofaned inner chamber ? 

We saw afterwards at Thebes many tombs, larger and 
more remarkable than this one, but we never felt in any 
of them as we felt here, where we were the first visitors, 
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the first disturbers of the dead, whose resting-place had 
been sealed up in Joseph's time. I am not guessing at 
this date. In spite of my scruples about prying into 
secrets, I copied the name of the king engraved on the 
entrance of the tomb, and I found it that which Sir 
G. Wilkinson assigns to Joseph's Pharaoh. I tell you 
this that you may value the scrap of blue pottery that I 
picked up from the sand within, as I think it ought to 
be valued. 

When we had left this tomb we rode on, for about 
half an hour longer, into the desert, between strange- 
looking sand heaps, scattered over with whitened bones 
and broken blue funeral vases, and shreds of mummy 
cloth, spoils all of dead citizens of the city Menes built. 
We halted again at the entrance of the newly ex- 
cavated tombs of the sacred bull Apis. We had to 
descend for some distance between two great heaps of 
sand, the sides of which I remember were rippled in 
delicate curves by the action of the wind, as we see 
the dry sand rippled on the sea-shore. At last we 
came to a dark opening, leading down, as it seemed, 

into the very bowels of the earth. Mr. H and 

Hassan preceded us, to light up the dark passages with 
candles, which they had "brought for the purpose; 
and Ellen and I sat down to rest in the opening of the 
cave. I enjoyed the few minutes we were left alone, 
but my thoughts flew off to you, and I felt that I would 
have given anything to have had you with me. How 
we have talked together about underground palaces, 
and buried cities to be explored by torch-light; and 
now I had before my eyes as strange a sight as any we 
had fancied in our fairy tales. 

A number of wild-looking Arabs who had joined us 

o 
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on our ride, now sat and stood in picturesque groups 
round the entrance of the cave ; beyond there was 
nothing to be seen but a waste of sand, which reflected 
the sun's glare so strongly that at last I was obliged to 
turn my back on the prospect, and peer down into the 
pleasant darkness we were going to explore. At first it 
was all dark, but by and by a little star of light seemed 
to rise from the bottom, and advance towards us. It 
looked so pretty and mysterious that I was almost sorry 
when I was obliged to acknowledge to myself that it 
was only Hassan with a torch in his hand come to tell 

us that Mr. H had lighted the candles in the 

tombs below, and that we must make haste or the 
lights would be burned out before we had seen all. 
We got up and followed the guide down a short steep 
descent, till we came to a vast underground gallery, I 
cannot call it anything else. The roof was arched and 
high, and it seemed to stretch on, and on, and on, to an 
immense distance. One could fancy oneself beginning 
a journey to the opposite end of the world, as one 
looked along from one feeble struggling light, placed in 
a niche in the wall, to another, a foot or two beyond, 
till the last light was swallowed up in thick darkness. 

When our eyes had become a little accustomed to the 
obscurity, we discovered that there were recesses on each 
side of this great gallery, and that in each r* ecess, or vast 
closet, cut in the solid rock, there was a sarcophagus of 
black stone, holding as we were told the remains of one 
of the sacred bulls. As one after another of these sacred 
animals died, fresh tombs were excavated for them in 
the solid rock,, till their under-ground burial place grew 
to the size which we now see. 

We walked along the gallery to some distance, looking 
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first on one side, and then on the other, at the great 
sarcophagi in their niches ; they were all made of the 
same sort of stone, as far as we could judge, and there 
was no picture-writing here, on the walls or on the 
tombs, only each sarcophagus had on one side of it a 
small granite oval, called a cartouche, with the name 
written on it of the king in whose reign the sacred 
Apis died. When we came back to the entrance, our 
guide showed us some tablets of stone with inscriptions 
on them, let into the wall. They record visits paid by 
kings and other great people from Memphis, to the 
burial place of the Bulls, and the offerings they brought 
with them. It seems that when a sacred bull died and 
had been buried here, it was customary during a certain 
period after his death, perhaps till his successor was 
found, for people to come here, to pay their respects 
to him in his coffin, and when they had done so, they 
had a stone let into the wall that everybody might 
know they had performed their duty. 

" How strange," I fancy you are saying to yourselves, 
" that people, wise people like the Egyptians, should 
come out here into the desert to worship a dead god." 
It is strange, but, like most other strange things, when 
we come to know more about it, the marvel becomes 
a little less inconceivable. The Egyptians believed 
that in the form of the bull Apis dwelt the pure 
soul of their god Pthah Sokar Osiris. When the bull 
died, they thought the soul took to itself a new form, 
and the respect they paid to the dead body was perhaps 
designed to show the grief they felt during the time that 
Osiris withdrew his presence from them. When the 
new bull Apis was found, the whole nation burst into 
demonstrations of joy. You have heard, I dare say, 

c2 
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how angry this joy once made the Persian king Cam- 
by ses, and how disgusted he was with the Egyptians 
for their choice of a god. 

We will talk more about Osiris by and by in the 
proper place; while we are still in the Apis tombs, let 
us think of the people, in whom we are most interested, 
who may have seen them lighted up, and thronged 
with adorers worshipping before the last occupier of a 
new sarcophagus. — Abraham? Yes, Abraham may 
have been here. This vaulted roof probably had begun 
to be scooped out in Abraham's time. Perhaps, during 
his brief sojourn in Egypt, he may have wandered 
out here, and spoken, to those who were mourning 
for a dead god, of that living Lord who had lately 
revealed Himself to him, and to whom a short time 
before he had built an altar on the olive-crowned 
hill between Bethel, on the east, and Hai on the 
west 

Joseph probably witnessed the burial of more than 
one Apis, and Moses and the children of Israel in his 
day were, we know, familiar with the worship of Osiris 
under this and the kindred form practised at Heliopolis, 
and were acquainted with the Egyptian beliefs about 
him. It was the recollection of the splendours of the 
worship paid to this god that made the faithless Israel- 
ites regret the gods of Egypt, when they believed 
themselves forsaken in the desert. One of the stories 
about Osiris was that he had fought with Apophis the 
Giant, the personification of the sand of the desert. 
Who will save us from Apophis, if not Osiris? — 
Where be our gods to go before us ? they cried. So 
Aaron made them that molten image of a golden cal£ 
of which they had seen models enough in Memphis and 
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Heliopolis, and the people brought peace offerings, and 
eat and drank before it, and Moses, coming down 
from the mountain, where for forty days he had talked 
with God, felt that great shock of sorrow and in- 
dignation which caused him to throw down the two 
tables of stone, and break them at the foot of the 
mountain. 

Thinking such thoughts as these, we set off on our 
way back to the river. Before we had proceeded far, we 
stopped once more before another strange-looking burrow 
in the sand, which we were told was the entrance to the 
place where the ibises and cats were buried. We felt 
much inclined to explore these, but some gentlemen who 
were just ascending from the depths as we rode up, dis- 
suaded us from making the attempt. After hearing the 
fatigue they had undergone, we contented ourselves 
with looking at a single mummied ibis that had been 
brought to the upper regions ; it was enclosed in a red 
pot, something like a chimney pot, sealed at one end. 
We heard that the cats were wrapped in mummy cloth 
like the human bodies, and arranged in their under- 
ground chambers in layers, one upon another, a most 
surprising number of them. 

We felt sorry to leave this extraordinary place unex- 
plored, but we had still a long ride before us, and we 
dared not linger. The evening had closed in, and the 
full moon was shining on the palm groves when we 
came in sight of our boat. I hope you are not more 
tired of my long letter, than we were of our long but 
most pleasant day's sightseeing. 



^ 



LETTEE II. 



My dear Boys, — 

I took you to see the ruins of Memphis first, be- 
cause I wished to begin our history at the beginning, 
with Menes, the founder of Memphis. The Pyramids 
lie seven miles nearer to Cairo than the site of the 
ancient Memphis does, but they were not built till the 
time of the fourth dynasty, so I deferred my description 
of them till now. You shall go with me to see them 
in this letter, and under their shade we will talk of the 
kings by whom they were built Fancy us then leaving 
our boat on a very blowy morning. Our way lay first 
through a crowded Arab village where a market was 
going on. You can form no idea of the pushing and 
crowding of the people, the donkeys, and the camels, 
the shouts of the donkey drivers, the quarrels of the 
buyers and sellers, the general uproar that pervaded the 
whole place. 

I feel half inclined to stop, and show you some 
of the curious figures that are moving about in the 
crowd. That bare-legged water-carrier, with his great 
goat-skin of water on his back ; that man, carrying on 
his head a narrow wooden tray with flat loaves of bread 
and sugared cakes ; his companion with a similar tray 
filled with little saucers containing sweetmeats ; the 
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veiled woman, with a basket of thin slices of water- 
melon, pink and green, looking so fresh and green and 
tempting, but better to look at than to eat ; these and 
many other figures I should like to show you — but no 
—I don't want you to think of Egypt a* it is now— of 
water-carriers, and mule-drivers, and veiled women, and 
such Arabian nights' people. I should have your 
thoughts flying off nobody knows where : to Alla- 
deen's enchanted gardens, or to that wonderful king's 
son who made such delicious pepper cheese-cakes. 
I saw one just now, I am sure, on the bread tray, 
and I could hardly keep myself from stretching 
out my hand, and taking it. Instead of lingering, we 
will struggle through the crowd as quickly as we can ; 
and now that we have come out upon the quiet 
raised road, shaded with acacia and tamarisk trees, all 
thought of the present time will fall from us, for there, 
through the trees, we catch our first sight of the Great 
Pyramid, and in that presence it would be sacrilege to 
do anything but think of the past. 

We soon left the shade of the acacia trees, and en- 
tered upon a wide level plain, as green and fair as the 
one we crossed when we rode to Memphis, but not so 
well shaded with trees. When we had passed out of 
the grove that shelters the town of Geezeh, there was 
nothing to break the view ; wide-stretching green fields 
on each side, and in front a narrow strip of green, les- 
sening as we rode on till we reached the edge of the 
yellow desert. There we had to cross a dried-up canal, 
and then our way lay among irregularly shaped sand- 
hills, while all the time we had before our eyes the 
three great Pyramids, standing on a ridge of rock 
which itself overtopped the smaller elevations round it. 
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We passed the Sphinx before we reached the Pyra- 
mids — a colossal head towering up above a scene of the 
saddest desolation I ever beheld. We did not stay to 
look at it then, but gradually ascended the sandy slope, 
which leads to the base of the Great Pyramid. Of course, 
we looked at nothing else, but I find it very difficult to 
describe to you what I saw. I did not get any idea of 
the immense size of the Great Pyramid till I actually 
stood underneath it, and then it was overwhelming. 
While I was still at a distance, I was chiefly struck by 
the beautiful effects of light and shade — the soft blue of 
the sharply defined shadows, and the bright colours of 
such points as caught the sunshine, contrasting as they 
did with the golden sand on which the base of the 
Pyramid rested, and the pale sky into which the heavy 
sides and blunt top towered up. 

The wind, rather boisterous when we first started, 
had increased during our ride, and while we were staring 
up at the Pyramid, such a sudden gust arose, driving 
the sand so pitilessly in our faces, that we were obliged 
to abandon all hope of ascending the Pyramid, and seek 
shelter in some tombs near. You must follow me in 
and out among these narrow dark tombs that sur- 
rounded the Pyramids, and not mind knocking your 
heads now and then against their low entrances, for 
these burial places were prepared in that period of the 
history about which we are going to talk by and by, 
and if you wish to understand how people lived, and 
what they did, in those days, you must examine them 
carefully. 

It is a burial place, all this tract of desert that we 
have come out to see. The Pyramids are palace tombs 
where the kings were buried, and in the smaller erec- 
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tions round them the courtiers, the ministers of state, 
the priests and priestesses, were laid to sleep, round the 
master whom they had served in their lifetime. Death 
was not a mighty leveller in the times of the fourth 
Egyptian dynasty. Look up at that Pyramid, and now 
down into the dark tomb built at the foot, and measure 
the distance between a king and a courtier in the olden 
time. 

Stoop your head, and creep in at the low entrance. 
This chamber was higher once ; it is probably half 
choked up with sand, but it must always have been 
narrow; it leads into another chamber running at right 
angles with it. The walls on both sides are covered 
with pictures, graven on the stone of which the tomb 
is built, and painted. There is hieroglyphic writing as 
well as pictures — we might call it picture-writing, for 
look how carefully each letter is made. Th#t duck is 
a syllable, and you might almost count the feathers on 
its wings, so carefully are they graven. If we could 
spell out the words, and know the meaning of the sen- 
tences written so long ago, how interesting it would be. 
We must leave that to wiser people, but never mind, 
for here, a little further on, is something that we can 
make out. 

There is a picture of a man followed by an immense 
herd of cattle; he has a scroll in one hand, a piece of 
stick in the other, and something like an inkhorn or 
paint pot by his side ; he has counted the cattle as they 
passed, and now he is writing down the number on a 
scroll. He is the man who takes care of the herd, the 
cattle know him well, for, see, that little calf has poked its 
head between his legs. Higher up on the wall sits an- 
other man in a chair ; that is the master ; he is waiting 
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for his steward to come and tell him how much his 
herd has increased since it was last numbered. 

On the wall opposite are one or two figures standing 
together. "What are they doing ? The wall is blackened 
here— hold the candle nearer. Ah, I have made it out : 
one of the herd has been brought here, into this part of 
the picture which represents the house. That man has 
just killed it, and the others are cutting it up. See 
one of them is sharpening his knife — a bronze knife on 
a steel rod. Close by is a picture of the meat being 
cooked. A large covered pot on three legs stands over 
a fire, and a cook sits on the ground watching it, ready to 
stir the mess when it wants stirring. What a long, long 
time that pot has been boiling — 4,000 years ! and the 
cook does not look tired, and the meat is not done. 
Nay, we must believe it to have been prepared and 
served up,»for a little further on the master and mistress, 
with several guests, are assembled round a table eating 
it — two harpers, seated on the ground, with elegantly 
shaped harps before them, are playing music to them 
while they eat, and all the rest of the wall is taken up 
with representations of the games and dances, which they 
looked at when they had finished their dinner. They 1 
whom do you mean by they ? I mean the lord and 
lady who were buried in this tomb — the chief butler, 
or the chief baker, or the keeper of the prisoners, to one 
of the Pharaohs who built the Pyramids. 

During their lifetime they had this tomb prepared 
for themselves, and they took a pleasure in having pic- 
tures made of their state, their riches, their pleasures, 
and the way in which they spent their lives. I dare 
say they often came from Memphis to see how the 
workpeople were getting on, and when they had scolded 
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them or praised them, they went back again and ate 
that feast, and listened to the harpers, and watched the 
dancing till bedtime. 

I wonder if they ever said to each other, as they 
stood together in the tomb, " After all, why should we 
hurry the workpeople ? — it will be a long, long time 
before we, either of us, come to be shut up here with only 
pictures to look at" Don't you wonder how life and 
how death looked to people 4,000 years ago, and what 
hope for the " after death " made it tolerable to them 
to spend as much time and thought as they must have 
done on preparations for their own entombment 1 

From the pictures in these early tombs we gather 
few hints to enlighten us on their thoughts of God or 
of the unseen world. In a later age, as we shall see by 
and by, the pictures on the tombs changed their cha- 
racter. In every one we visit to-day we shall only see 
repetitions of, or slight variations on, the scenes I have 
just described. Always numerous herds of cattle, and 
people sitting at feasts, -and slaves dancing — here we 
make out a pretty picture of a man carrying two 
gazelles in wooden baskets, suspended from a long pole, 
which he rests on his shoulder ; there we see a servant 
driving an immense flock of geese. How comically they 
stretch out their long necks and hold up a webbed foot 
each ! — the Egyptians must have been fond of roast 
goose, and kept many Michaelmas days. In this corner 
there is a man weighing out ring-money, shekels of 
silver and shekels of gold, as Abraham weighed it out 
before the children of Heth when he bought the cave of 
Machpelah from Ephron the Hittite ; the metal is in 
rings, and we can see traces of yellow paint here and 
there, marking those that are meant for gold. 
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Further onto the north-west of the Great Pyramid is 
a tomb where we were shown a group of figures sitting 
on the ground, with long thin sticks in their mouths — 
they are supposed to represent glass-blowers blowing 
glass. I confess I should not have guessed what they 
were doing, if I had not been told. I thought they 
looked more like modern Egyptians smoking their pipes 
than anything else I had ever seen, but that was my 
ignorance ; there is no doubt they ewe glass-blowers, 
and in other parts of the same tomb various other trades 
are represented — cabinet-makers, sail-makers, boat- 
makers. Don't forget that people already practised 
such arts as these in the old Pyramid time. 

The last tomb we visited is called the Tomb of 
Trades. The name of its possessor was Aimai, and 
he was the director of the Temple to Suphis, the Great 
Pyramid king. There he is, seated on a kind of throne 
or chair of state, with a leopard skin, the garment 
sacred to priests and prophets, thrown over his shoulder, 
and a procession of people are marching up to him, 
each with — what % Let us look closely. I am afraid 
it is an immense leg of beef, nothing more remarkable. 
What can Aimai be going to do with such a store 
of provisions ? Perhaps this procession of beef-bearing 
people represents some scene in the temple worship, 
and refers to the office Aimai held in his lifetime. 

When we had seen four or five tombs, there was a 
slight lull in the storm, and we thought we would take 
advantage of it, and try to make our way to the Sphinx. 
A party of fierce-looking Arabs had come round us 
when we were in the tombs, and when we quitted 
them, they followed us about, seizing hold of our 
elbows, and dragging us up and down the sand-hills, 
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whether we liked it or not. Sometimes we were glad 
of their support, for the wind was so strong we could 
hardly stand against it, and the sand "blinded our eyes 
so, that it was difficult to look round. 

I cannot describe the position in which the Sphinx 
stands, or its appearance, so exactly as I should wish to 
be able to do. I only saw a gigantic head, round which 
clouds of spud were whirled by the wind. I am 
ashamed to confess it, but I must tell the truth, I 
thought it looked horrible. Great, staring, empty 
eye-sockets, instead of the " calm eternal eyes " I had 
expected to see ; a broken nose, and a self-satisfied 
smile on the thick placid lips, as if the poor lady was 
quite unconscious that her day was over, that there was 
a gaping pit behind her (into which, by the way, I 
nearly fell), and a desolate waste before. 

I do not wonder at the Arabs calling her Aboohol, 
the Father of Terror. The leonine part of the figure 
is almost buried in sand, only the thick neck and gigan- 
tic time-battered head tower up into the air. The 
Sphinx is cut out of the solid rock ; there was once an 
altar situated between its paws, and a paved road, orna- 
mented with two stone lions in front, up which pro- 
cessions passed to do sacrifice at the altar. 

The Arabs are right in the sex which they assign to 
the Sphinx ; I don't how we come to speak of it as a 
female figure ; it represented the majesty of the king, 
and typified the union of intellect and physical force. 
We were not able to walk round it, or look at the 
inscriptions cut upon its paws, for it was impossible to 
stand against the sand-storm for many minutes, or to 
think for long of anything but the pain which the sharp 
rain of sand coming against our faces and into our eyes 
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caused us. We were soon glad to make our way "back 
to our old smoky tomb, excavated half-way up the rock 
on which the Great Pyramid stands, and there wait 
till some change in the weather made it possible for us 
to mount our donkeys again and return to our boat 

Here will be the place for us to talk about the fourth 
dynasty. Imagine yourselves seated with me on a sort 
of mud altar in a rock chamber, very much blackened 
with smoke, and smelling of bats ; behind us are two 
deformed stone figures ; in front, looking through the 
opening, we have a view of the desert and a horizon 
where earth and sky seem mingling : tall columns 
of land may be seen every now and then marching 
solemnly across the desert, those are genii, our Arab 
guides explain to us, who have wrapped themselves in 
sand to hide their forms from us as they pass. 

The genii, like ourselves, have been seized with a 
desire for locomotion to-day, and they have called up 
all this din to secure their incognito during their 
journey. It is a misfortune to us that their notion of a 
pleasant travelling day should be so different from ours. 
We do not want to think of genii, but, musing here, 
we would if we could make the spirits of the dead 
kings who ruled here 4,000 years ago pass before us. 
I am not magician enough to do this for you ; we 
must be satisfied with such dim notions of them and of 
their doings, as the very scanty information we can col- 
lect about them will enable us to call up ; I fear that 
when I have told you all I have to tell, you will find 
that you have as little knowledge of them, as of the genii 
travelling out there in their invisible sand cloaks. 

The Pyramids are now supposed to have been built 
about 200 years after Menes — under the fourth dynasty, 
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which was of Memphite kings ; while at the same 
time in Upper Egypt the second dynasty of Thinite 
kings was still reigning. There was also another dynasty 
of kings who had some other part of Egypt under their 
rule at the same time. They are called the fifth dynasty 
of Elephantinate kings, and they were once supposed 
to have lived in the island of Elephantine, quite in the 
south of Egypt, a long way beyond Thebes. Their 
names have, however, been so often found associated 
with the names of Memphite kings, that historians 
now conclude that they could not really have lived so 
far down in the south, that there must have been some 
other Elephantine in the north of Egypt, where they 
ruled in alliance with the Memphite kings. 

You must think of Egypt, then, as divided into three 
kingdoms. The second dynasty of Thinite kings is 
ruling at This, the old capital, where Menes was born ; 
the fourth dynasty of Memphites at Memphis, the new 
grand capital ; and another family of Elephantines (not 
Elephants), at some Elephantic chief town, whose loca- 
lity you shall determine when you go to study in Egypt. 
Of these contemporaneous dynasties, the fourth Mem- 
phite is the one whose rule is made memorable to us by 
the monuments they have lefty and whose kings' names 
have come down to us with such scraps of stories 
attached to them, as make them something more to us 
than mere names. 

The head of the dynasty is king Shure* or Soris. 
He built one of those Abooseer Pyramids, of which we 
caught a glimpse as we were riding to Memphis, and 
we know one other little fact about his reign. At 
a place, called Wady Maghara, in the desert of 
Sinai, there were some copper mines which were evi- 
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dently worked during the period of the fourth dynasty. 
On the rocks round them still remain some hierogly- 
phical inscriptions, and even rude pictures of events. 
One of these pictures represents King Shure* slaying an 
Asiatic enemy, and shows us that there must have been 
a war between Egypt and some people of Asia in his 
reign, and that he carried his arms victoriously across 
the desert 

"We shall have numberless other pictures of Egyptian 
kings making Asiatic conquests, to record by and by. 
It is interesting to think of this first one, inscribed in 
the rock, perhaps, by some workman of the mines, who 
little thought how much obliged to him we should be 
for his picture, or that he and his king would be ever 
afterwards remembered together. 

After Shure* came Shafu, who was the builder of the 
Great Pyramid. It was not, as you have seen, the first 
Pyramid ever built, there had been probably many 
others before it. 

The first care of an Egyptian king in the old time 
appears to have been to build himself a Pyramid tomb. 
He built a small complete one first, and then as his 
reign was prolonged, he added to it layer upon layer of 
stone, so that the stupendous size of the building be- 
came a monument of the length of his reign. We do 
not know precisely with what design the Pyramids 
were erected. It would be pleasant to think that the 
kings who built them had some other purpose than the 
selfish one of securing for themselves the grandest pos- 
sible tomb, to sleep in after they were dead. 

There is no doubt that kings were buried in the 
Pyramids, but perhaps they were designed for other 
uses as well as that of holding the dust of a king. 



/ 
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Some people have thought that they served as watch 
towers, others as observatories from which the course 
of the stars through the heavens might be watched 
and noted. If they were meant simply for very secure 
tombs, they have not served their purpose. Their very 
magnificence awoke the cupidity of the Saracen con- 
querors of Egypt, who caused them to be broken open 
in search of treasure. 

The dust of King Shufu, for whose security a 
whole nation spent their lives in "piling stones," has 
probably been blown about the desert for several 
centuries now. His name the Pyramid has preserved 
for us ; it is written in hieroglyphic characters on some 
of the large stones of which the upper chambers are 
built. There are no pictures in the Pyramid chambers, 
nothing as in the tombs round, which can give us a 
clue to the character of the builder, or the manners 
and customs of the time he lived in. Fortunately the 
smaller tombs, with their exact pictures and picture 
writing, tell us more about that very distant time, 
than we have any right to expect to know. 

Dr. Lepsius says that he has deciphered the names 
and offices of several hundred people who lived at 
King Shufu's court. Among others he has discovered 
the tomb of his chief architect, who probably super- 
intended the building of the Pyramid. His name was 
Merhet, and as he seems to have been a prince, the 
owner of eight villages and much wealth, Dr. Lepsius 
conjectures that he was King Shufu's own son. We 
did not see his tomb, for Dr. Lepsius had it pulled 
down, and taken to Berlin, but from the pictures 
on those which I have described to you, I think 
you may gain a pleasant, or at least a comfortable 
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idea of the way in which people lived under Shufu's 
rule, and be inclined to hope that he could not have 
been so bad a king as Herodotus says he was. The 
country must have been in a state of peace, for none 
of the people are represented as wearing arms. Flocks 
and herds abounded, people amused themselves with 
hunting and fishing, listening to music, and seeing 
games. 

They had arts, for we saw them blowing glass 
and carving cabinets, and they must have had com- 
merce with other nations, or how did those butchers 
we noticed get their steel knives, or Aimei and his 
fellow priests procure the leopards' skins they wore 
over their shoulders. Egypt had neither iron nor 
leopards of its own — both must have been brought 
from foreign countries. 

It appears that Shufu had a brother called Noum 
Shufu, who seems to have reigned with him fifty years, 
and taken part in the building of the Pyramid. His 
name is found inscribed on some of its stones, and it is 
probable that he was buried in the second chamber, 
which has been erroneously called the Queen's Chamber. 
He seems to have survived Shufu, and reigned for 
some years after his death. Herodotus and several 
other historians have confounded him with the builder 
of the second Pyramid. 

I am afraid that I have now told you all that we 
know certainly about the builders of the Great Pyramid. 
Herodotus, who visited Egypt nearly 2,000 years after 
their death, has left us a record of what he was told 
about them in his time. The elder Shufu he calls 
Cheops ; and he gives us, I am sorry to say, a very bad 
character of him. Egypt had been very well governed, he 
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says, till Cheops arose, but as soon as he succeeded to 
the throne he began to oppress the people, and plunged 
into all manner of wickedness ; he closed the temples, 
forbad the Egyptians to sacrifice to the gods, and com- 
pelled every one, whether they liked it or not, to work 
in his service. 

The construction of the Great Pyramid was the under- 
taking at which they were all obliged to labour. Some 
were employed in quarrying stones in the Arabian hills, 
On the eastern side of the river ; others had to drag 
them down to the water and convey them across the 
hill to the western side; 100,000 men, he says, 
worked constantly. The first thing they did was to 
make a great causeway from the western bank of the 
river, to the spot where the Pyramid now stands. It 
took ten years to construct it, to level the top of the 
rock, and to make the underground chambers over 
which the Pyramid is built Herodotus thought the 
causeway as great a work as the Pyramid itsel£ When 
he saw it, it was ornamented with carvings of animals, 
and built of polished stones. 

The remains of this magnificent road still exist, but 
the outer stones having all been carried away by the 
Arabs, we have no trace of the carvings of animals or 
hieroglyphic writing which would now have been so 
interesting to us. Twenty years were employed in build- 
ing the Pyramid ; the outer stones which have nearly all 
been taken away were once polished and perhaps 
covered with hieroglyphic writing. 

Herodotus asked an interpreter to read him one of 
these inscriptions, and he assures us that it recorded the 
cost of the radishes, onions, and garlick, consumed by 
the labourers who constructed the Pyramid. "I 

d2 
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perfectly well remember," says the chatty old father of 
history, " that the money spent in this way was 1,600 
talents of silver ; if this, then, is a true record, what a 
vast sum must have been spent on the iron tools used 
in this work, and on the feeding and clothing of the 
labourers." 

We cannot help wishing that Herodotus had asked 
the interpreter to read on a little further, and preserved 
some other information for us more important than this 
onion and garlick story. Some people think it so 
trivial that they cannot believe that any such inscription 
ever was on the Pyramid ; they think that the inter- 
preter was a cunning fellow, who was making a joke of 
Herodotus, and reading nonsense to him, to prevent his 
knowing anything of the sacred writings of the tombs, 
Sir G. Wilkinson, however, who, without an inter- 
preter, has read many inscriptions on tombs and monu- 
ments, and who knows what they are like, thinks it 
extremely probable that the sentence translated to 
Herodotus really did form part of an account of the 
building of the Pyramid written on its walls. 

The Pyramids were built in steps, Herodotus tells us 
farther, and the architects had wooden machines by 
which they raised the stones from one elevation to 
another ; the upper part of the Pyramid was finished 
first, then the middle, and then the lower part. He 
also speaks of underground chambers and vaults, con- 
structed by Cheops for his own use, before the Pyramid 
was begun ; he says, too, that they were surrounded by 
a canal filled with water from the Nile ; no trace of this 
canal has been found, but Colonel Howard Vyse, 
who explored the Pyramid more carefully than any one 
else ever did, discovered a large chamber excavated in. 
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the lock, and a kind of grotto, which can only be 
reached by a very steep and difficult descent 

The grotto and chamber are now again filled up with 
stones and rubbish — the steep passage leading to them 
is called the well, and is sometimes descended by 
adventurous travellers. These are evidently the under- 
ground vaults of which Herodotus speaks ; he has 
omitted to tell us for what use Cheops designed them, 
and there was nothing found in the chambers which 
explains this to us. Immediately above the excavated 
chamber, but separated from it by 200 feet of rock 
and solid stone-work, lies another room of precisely the 
same size, which has always been called by travellers 
the Queen's Chamber ; above that again, and situated 
precisely in the middle of the Pyramid, is the principal 
chamber, called the King's. Both these chambers 
are very difficult of access ; to reach them a long, low, 
very dark passage, which first descends and then 
ascends, has to be traversed. In one place it is 
entirely blocked up by an immense granite portcullis, 
round which explorers have been obliged to cut a* narrow 
path. It terminates in a wide and high gallery, at the 
entrance to which two other paths open ; a narrow 
dark path leading to the Queen's Chamber, and the 
steep descent called the well, which once, as you know, 
communicated with the underground vaults. 

The grand gallery is 6 feet 10 inches wide, and has 
stone benches along each side ; in these stone benches 
are oblong holes placed at short distances from each 
other, whose use no one has been able to guess. At 
the end of the great gallery lies the chief sepulchral 
chamber, it is 34 feet long and 17 wide, and is lined 
with very fine red granite ; within it* in the very centre 
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of the room, is a sarcophagus, made of such a very 
perfect kind of granite, that when it is struck with any 
hard substance, it emits a clear ringing sound, like the 
sound of a belL It is now empty, and the lid has 
been removed. There are no hieroglyphics either on 
the sarcophagus or on the sides of the room. 

Great care seems to have been taken to prevent any 
one from penetrating to this part of the Pyramid. The 
great gallery was originally blocked up in four different 
places by granite portcullises, which have now been 
broken up and carried away, piece by piece, only the 
grooves into which they fitted remaining to show that 
they were once there. Above the King's Chamber are 
five smaller rooms, all one over the other, like stories in 
a house ; they are seldom visited, for I believe there is 
no way of getting to them, but by climbing up the 
walls of the passage leading to the King's Chamber. 
In one of these Colonel Howard Vyse found the names 
of the two kings who built the Pyramid, painted in 
red on the large stones that form the ceiling, in a 
rough manner, as if they had been done by workmen 
before the stones left the quarry, perhaps for marks 
to show for what purpose they were cut. Those 
painted letters are the only hieroglyphics in the 
Pyramid ; the only positive evidence they preserve to 
us of the names of the builders. 

No other chambers have as yet been discovered, but 
some people think that there may be a great many more. 
It has been calculated that there is room in the great 
Pyramid for 3,700 rooms of the size of the King's 
Chamber, and for partition walls between them, as thick 
as the rooms themselves. Think of that ! perhaps there 
may be many such rooms, the entrances to which are 
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still closed by granite blocks, like those which once 
obstructed the Great Gallery. It is said that a traveller 
once fired a pocket pistol inside the Pyramid, and the 
echoes were countless, the reverberations going on for an 
astonishing length of time. Whether we shall ever 
know more about the inside of the Great Pyramid 
than we do now, I cannot tell you. We are obliged 
now to guess at a great deaL 

In the two large chambers, called the King's and the 
Queen's, Shufu and Noum Shufu. were probably buried* 
If Herodotus had not given us such a bad character 
of them, we might have thought of them as two 
affectionate brothers, who, having reigned peaceably 
together during a very prosperous life-time, wished 
to sleep side by side, each secure of finding the other 
near him when he awoke. Their precautions, however, if 
they had such a purpose, were of little avail. When the 
Pyramid chambers were first opened by Europeans, no 
mummy was found, nothing but an empty stone sarco- 
phagus in the King's Chamber, the bodies having probably 
been taken away by the fiaraftflna, who broke into the 
Pyramid in aeaxch of treasure, in the reign of the Caliph 
Mamoon, A.D. 820, while Egbert was reigning in England. 

An Arab writer tells us, that when the sarcophagus 
in the King's Chamber was opened, a statue in the form 
of a man was found inside, and within the statue a 
human body, with a breast-plate of gold and jewels, 
bearing written characters which no one understood. 
The statue was no doubt a mummy case, and the 
jewelled body, the body of Shufu, the Great Pyramid 
King. This is the last glimpse we shall get of him. 
You will not, I think, forget his name, or the few facts 
that I have been able to tell you about him. 
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We will turn now to the second Pyramid, of whose 
builder I have but little to say. Herodotus tells us 
that it was constructed by Cephren, the brother of 
Cheops, and as Shufu had a brother, called Noum 
Shufu, this Cephren was for some time identified with 
Tutt), and to him was given the honour of having built 
the second Pyramid. This opinion, however, presented 
some difficulties. It did not seem likely that two such 
great works should be undertaken in the same reign, 
and it was equally hard to believe that Nbum Shufu 
could have survived his brother, with whom he reigned 
. fifty years, long enough for him to begin and complete 
a Pyramid after his death. 

A name, much resembling the one which Herodotus 
gives the second Pyramid builder, has been found in 
a list of kings of the fourth dynasty, recently discovered 
in a tomb at Sakkara, the site of the ancient Memphis. 
It is written Shafre, and as it also occurs frequently 
on tombs near the Pyramids, coupled with the title 
" Of the Little Pyramid," it is now clear, that the 
second Pyramid was at all events begun by another 
Pyramid builder of the fourth dynasty. Perhaps it 
grew from a little Pyramid to a great one at a later 
period. I can tell you nothing about its architect, 
except that he appears to have had a long and pros- 
perous reign, for more names of persons of rank, living 
in his time, have been found inscribed on tombs near 
his Pyramid, than of those who lived under any other 
Memphite king. 

M. Mariette has found seven statues of King ShafW, 
in the recently excavated temple, near the great Sphinx. 
Five of them are much mutilated, the remaining two 
are so perfect, that they look as if they had only just 
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left the sculptor's hands. The old king is represented 
seated on a throne supported by lions, between whose 
paws are sculptured bunches of papyrus flowers and 
leaves, — the very same symbol of prosperity which 
adorns the thrones of kings a thousand years later. 
The face and figure of Shafre* are said to be so life-like, 
that it is impossible to look at them, without con- 
cluding the statue to be a true portrait The face is of 
the old Egyptian type which you have seen so often, 
but with less regularity of feature, and more expression 
than is found in the statues of later kings. The head 
wears the helmet-like cap, the crown of the lower coun- 
try : the figure is only covered by an apron, extending 
from the waist to the knee. 

With the exception of the Sphinx, these statues of 
Shaire' are perhaps the oldest in the world that have 
come down to us ; they are an evidence of the perfec- 
tion to which the art of sculpture had attained in the 
age of the Pyramid builders, for they are said not to be 
inferior in beauty to the finest sculptures of the 
eighteenth dynasty kings. The circumstance of seven 
statues of Shafr6 having been found in the temple of 
the Sphinx, makes it probable, that the Sphinx itself 
was a work of his time. 

The third Pyramid, though it was much smaller than 
the other two, was said, by those who saw it in its best 
days, to surpass the other two in elegance. "Much 
more elegant," Pliny says it was, "from the Ethiopian 
stone with which it was cased" Some of these outer 
stones, of granite of Syene, still remain at the base of 
the third Pyramid, and prove the truth of Pliny's 
words. It contains two chambers, which were opened 
by Colonel Howard Yyse. A stone sarcophagus was 
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found within the largest room, and in one of the pas- 
sages a wooden mummy case, in which was written in 
hieroglyphic characters the name of Menkare, or 
Mycerinus, the builder of the third Pyramid. Both 
were sent to England : the stone sarcophagus was unfor- 
tunately lost at sea, the wooden case arrived safely, and 
it now stands in the middle of the Egyptian room at 
the British Museum. It is that oldest mummy case, 
for which, as I said before, neither you nor I felt proper 
veneration, when we were first introduced to it When 
we go to see it again, as we will do in the Christmas 
holidays, I think we shall all look at it with more 
understanding eyes, and ponder on the strange changes, 
that have given Menkare s body so very different an 
entombment at last from that which he prepared for 
himself. 

Whatever his travels may have been during his 
kingship, they are nothing to the voyage his body has 
performed, 4000 years after the heart in it ceased to 
beat, and the head to think. There are, I believe, no 
traces of his doings to be found on any monument 
further than the inscription of his name on one of the 
smaller Pyramids, which stand on the south of his 
larger one, and which may, therefore, have been built 
by him ; but an interesting mention is made of Menkare* 
in the famous Egyptian Eitual, where it is said, that he 
caused messengers to be sent all over Egypt, to search 
for some of the sacred books which had been lost 

The character which Herodotus gives of Menkare* 
accords well with this recital of his pious anxiety to 
restore the Sacred Writings to their original complete- 
ness, and though I am afraid we must not believe every- 
thing that the old father of history says, he tells his 
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story so pleasantly, that I will give you his very words* 
Menkarg, or Mycerinus, as he calls him, was the son of 
Cheops (Shufu), and succeeded his uncle Cephren 
(ISoum Shufu) on the throne. " This prince," he says, 
" disapproved the conduct of his father, reopened the 
temples, and allowed the people, who were ground down 
to the lowest point of misery, to return to their occupa- 
tions, and to resume the practice of sacrifice. His 
justice" in the decision of causes was beyond that of all 
the former kings. The Egyptians praise him in this 
respect more highly than any of their other monarchy 
declaring that he not only gave his judgment with 
fairness, but also when any one was dissatisfied with 
his sentence, made compensation to him out of his 
own purse, and thus pacified his anger. Mycermua 
had established his character for mildness, and was 
acting as I have described, when the stroke of calamity 
fell upon him. First of all, his daughter died — the 
only child that he possessed; and soon after he was 
visited by a second calamity, of which I shall proceed 
to give an account. An oracle reached him from the 
town of Buto, which said, ' Six years only shalt thou live 
upon the earth, and in the seventh thou shalt end thy 
days/ Mycerinus, indignant, sent an angry message to 
the oracle, reproaching the god with his injustice* 
* My father and uncle,' he said, * though they shut up 
the temples, took no thought of the gods, and destroyed 
multitudes of men, nevertheless enjoyed a long life ; I, 
who am pious, am to die so soon !' There came in 
reply a second message from the oracle — ' For this very 
reason is thy life brought so quickly to a close — thou 
hast not done as it behoved thee. Egypt was fated to 
suffer affliction one hundred and fifty years; the two 
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kings who preceded thee on the throne understood this 
— thou hast not understood it.' Mycerinus, when this 
answer reached him, perceiving that his doom was 
fixed, had lamps prepared, which he lighted every- 
day at eventide, and feasted and enjoyed himself 
unceasingly both day and night, moving about in the 
marsh country and the woods, and visiting all the 
places that he heard were agreeable sojourns. His wish 
was to prove the oracle false, by turning the nights 
into days, and so living twelve years in the space of six. 
He, too, left a Pyramid, but much inferior in size to 
his father's. It is a square, each side of which falls 
short of three Plithia by twenty feet, and is built for 
half its height of the stone of Ethiopia." 

From this point Herodotus allows himself to be 
carried by the course of the narrative far away from 
King Menkarl, to stories about Esop and Sappho, and 
about a person who made a present of iron roasting 
spits to the temple of Delphi He quite forgets to tell 
us, what we should much like to know, whether 
Menkar6 really did die at the end of the six years, and 
how he contrived to exist so long without sleep. He 
certainly took the best way he could to fulfil the oracle, 
if he lived the kind of life Herodotus describes ; and in 
his anxiety to cheat the gods secured the fulfilment of 
their supposed decree. Six years must surely have 
been the. longest space during which a life of constant 
excitement and riot could have been carried on. 

I hope Menkare* had had enough of it before he lay 
down in his Pyramid tomb, to take that long sleep of 4,000 
years, which preceded his longest northward journey. 
Stay — he had not been quite quiet and undisturbed all 
the time; I must not forget to tell you — though, to 
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confess the truth, I don't quite like to think of it — that 
Colonel Howard Vyse, when he first explored the Pyra- 
mid, did not find MenkarS's body inside the sarcophagus. 
The sarcophagus was empty, and the body was dis- 
covered some time afterwards, in the passage leading to 
the largest chamber, hidden behind two stones. The 
Arabs, who broke open the Pyramid many hundred 
years before, had probably placed it there, when they had 
stripped off the mummy cloth, and everything of any 
value that they could find upon it. Some very sceptical 
people have doubted, whether the skeleton so found is 
the true skeleton of Menkare' or not; but you and I will 
not doubt. It is, I think, far more likely that the 
Arabs should have left the old skeleton in the tomb, 
than that they should (for no reason at all that we can 
see) have brought a new one in. The old bones have 
been placed in the old mummy case again. Let us 
please ourselves with the thought, that they have a 
right to be there, and that Menkar€, the best of the 
Pyramid kings, has had at least this distinction above 
the others, that his remains have escaped the corrup- 
tion they all dreaded, and are once more encased, as he 
would have liked them to be. 

Four other kings of the fourth Memphite dynasty suc- 
ceeded Menkare\ I need not tell you their names, for 
no acts of their reigns are recorded by any ona They 
may have erected Pyramids, for the sites of many small 
Pyramids have been traced in the vicinity of the three 
large ones. Perhaps more will be known about them, 
when further excavations have been made among the 
ruins of their city. 

Your affectionate 

Aunt A . 



LETTER III. 



My dear Boys, 

As I was looking over one of H — 's old copy-booka 
the other day, I found (very badly written) the following 
sentence — " Geography and chronology are the eyes of 
history." I have been pondering over it ever since, and 
you shall have the result of my ponderings as a begin* 
ning to this letter. 

Egyptian history, venerable mother of all histories as 
we must regard her, is, I grieve to say, extremely dim- 
sighted, not to say blind, of her chronological eye. 
Learned doctors are doing their best to cure it, and in 
due time, doubtless, she will see clearly. You and 
I cannot aspire to help them, and therefore I have made 
up my mind that, in the slight water-colour sketch of 
J5gyptian history with which I am going to present you, 
I shall leave out the chronological eye altogether. I 
shall not so much as attempt to define it, but give a 
little extra attention to depicting the geographical eye 
instead, hoping that I shall be able to make it intelligent 
enough to serve for two. To speak seriously, there is so 
much uncertainty about the dates of early Egyptian 
history that I see no use in burdening your memories 
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with figures that may he wrong by a trifle of a thousand * 
years or so ; I shall put in a date now and then, hut I 
confess that it will be more for show than use. When 
learned men have settled the chronology, you and I will 
learn it ; till then we will comfort ourselves with the 
reflection that, to beginners like ourselves, there is less 
interest in determining the dates of very early events 
than of those which occur at a more known period of 
the world's history. 

The date of the battle of ThermypolaB is interesting 
to us, because, bearing it in mind, we can turn to other 
histories, and ascertain what was occurring at the same 
time in other parts of the world. But, if I could give 
you with certainty the date of every Pharaoh between 
Menes and Sesertasen, you would not be able to form a 
tetter idea of the state of the world at any given period 
than you can now. We have little contemporaneous 
history to compare it with. Menes, the Pyramid time, 
and the period of which I am going to tell you a little 
in this letter, are all long before the calling of Abraham. 
Having told you that, I think I have shown you how 
scanty our knowledge of every part of the world, but 
Egypt, must be. 

„ Look in your Bibles,— one chapter, full of hard names, 
contains all that the sacred historian chooses to tell us 
of the many hundred years that elapsed between the 
building of Babel and the hour when the Lord said 
unto Abraham, " Get thee out of thy country." We may 
gather together the few notices of people and events we 
can collect, and frame to ourselves some sort of picture 
of what was going on, but it will be very vague at 
best. Babylon was built; the city, founded before 
the flood, had grown great round its unfinished tower. 
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Damascus was founded during some part of the time we 
are speaking of, and was probably a'capital city when 
Eleazer, Abraham's servant, came out of it. Great cities 
and fertile plains occupied the space now covered by 
the Dead Sea's bitter waters. In Syria and Palestine 
there were kings of Shinar, and kings of Bela, and 
kings of Zeboim, and kings of nations, with their for* 
gotten capital towns, and people who have no history. 

The Ninevites were carving winged bulls, and chisel- 
ling theology and history on the walls of that first 
Nineveh, of whose existence we dimly conjecture, be- 
cause its stones were used to build the second Nineveh, 
long buried, and so old that it is difficult to think of 
anything older. Far away in the east we can fancy the 
Chinese, who claim to be the oldest of all people, wear- 
ing pig-tails, and painting willow pattern plates, and 
carving ivory balls much as they do now. But, if we 
attempt to look northwards, or westwards, we feel as if 
the fogs of the ice regions were closing round us. Odin 
and his Paladins are still fighting giants in Mist-Land, 
they have not so much as begun to think of building , 
Asgard. The Noras watch the rising and falling fountain 
of Urd unvisited, and Mimer has to wait sometime longer 
before Odin will come to pay away his eye for a draught 
of wisdom-water. It is all Nifleheim (nothing home)* 
as yet to the north, even the fables have not begun 
to be acted out there. Many hundred years have to pass 
before the eyes of Tyrian sailors will look at England 
for the first time. All is silence and solitude still in 
that dim little island. Great tangled forest land, whose 
ripe acorns will fall pattering down on the dead leaves 
unheeded, for some hundreds of autumns more before 
even savages learn to prize them, or, if we fancy it 
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inhabited at all, we must think of little Celtic people, 
ugly, stupid, and dwarfish, digging with little flint 
spades, and shooting each other with rude flint arrows. 
When you think of the very great obscurity that hangs 
oyer the history of the world, during the early times 
which concern us now, you will not be sorry to turn 
your eyes again towards Egypt, whose muse of history, 
one-eyed though she be, has certainly much well- 
authenticated information to give us. Making the 
most of what we do know, I will ask you to fancy 
yourselves once more with us in our Kile boat, and, 
with a view of gaining some idea of the scenery of 
Egypt, to look abroad with me now and then as we 
slowly ascend the river. 

We have lost sight of the Pyramids by this time, for 
we have been sailing for two days. To-day it is too calm 
to sail; the men are slowly dragging the boat along with 
ropes, as horses drag canal boats in England. While 
they stop to get their supper we will leave the boat, 
which is moored to the western side of the river, climb 
the bank, and then ascend that grassy eminence, from 
which we shall perhaps have a view of the whole 
valley. It is not far to climb, we should hardly call 
it a hillock in England; but here, where everything is 
fiat, it looks quite imposing. Now what is it that we 
seel Low flat fields stretching westward till they 
meet the desert, a wilderness of sand, grey-looking 
sandy and in the distance a range of lilac-coloured 
hills; at our feet is the cultivated river-bank — then 
the broad, still, blue river ; beyond it another strip of 
cultivated land, a rim of golden sand like the frame 
of a picture, and rising from it, tawny orange sand- 
bills of fantastic shapes, one round head peering over 

s 
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another, with here and there a pass half-choked with 
sand between them, and here and there a rocky point 
towering above the rest, and glowing crimson with the 
last rays of the setting sun. 

We are looking across Egypt From the point where 
the desert touches the fields on the west to the sand- 
hills on the east is the breadth of the land. I cannot 
tell you exactly how broad it is here, but I believe that 
from Cairo to Assuan the cultivable land never extends 
to a greater distance from the river than seven miles, 
and in some places the whole valley is not more than 
cme mile wide. 

It is, as we see clearly from this hillock, a narrow 
valley between two ranges of sheltering hills, and it 
owes its existence as a country altogether to the Nile, 
whose rising and retreating waters, by leaving every 
year a deposit of rich earth, have formed over the sand 
of the desert an area of cultivable land on each side of 
the river. As we go along, we shall find that sometimes 
the western side shows broad fields, and fair palm- 
groves, and clustering villages, while the east faces it 
with nothing but a narrow green strip of land, running 
like an ornament of green ribbon round the feet of 
barren chalk-stone rocks. Sometimes the eastern hills 
run backward, leaving room for golden harvest fields 
and tall trees — and the western range marches forward 
to have a look at the river. 

The cultivable land gradually narrows towards the 
source of the rivor, and after the first cataract in Nubia, 
there are many parts of the country where the desert 
on both sides approaches within a yard or two of the 
river bank, and one wonders that people think it worth 
while to call it a country at all; putting both sides 
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together, it would not be so broad as a moderately 
sized English field, about as broad as our little hay- 
field at H :. In early historical times, however, 

large tracts of the upper country, which are now 
barren, appear to have been cultivable. Roots of old 
dead vines have been found, deep buried in the sand 
in the neighbourhood of Nubian temples, which now 
stand quite in the desert. It is supposed that, at some 
early period, the disruption of certain rocks in the 
neighbourhood of the second cataract changed the level 
of the river, and prevented its waters from rising as far 
over the land in the times of the inundation as they 
had formerly done. 

Still, in the best of times, when all the land between 
the Mokattam and Arabian hills was able to be culti- 
vated, Upper Egypt must always have been a narrow 
country, for the two ranges of hills close in as they run 
southwards. Herodotus expresses his surprise at its 
narrowness. ''Above Heliopolis," he says, "there is no 
great breadth of territory for such a land as Egypt." 

Below Cairo, where the Nile divides into two branches, 
there is a much greater extent of cultivable land. 
Egypt, the land of Pyramids, is itself somewhat pyramid- 
shaped ; it has a broad base, and it gradually narrows 
up to a blunt point. Get the map of Egypt and look 
for yourself. The broad part w Lower Egypt and the 
Delta; it extends from the sea to the point where the 
Nile separates itself into two parts. In old times, 
instead of two, there were here seven branches of the 
Nile, rendering exquisitely fertile the rich lands through 
which they passed. There were the pleasant marsh 
lands, which Menkare' liked so much, that he spent the 
last six years of bis life in travelling about among them, 

b 2 
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— there stood Sais, Tanis, Bubastis, and many other 
great cities of which we have hardly any remains. The 
Elephantine kings, probably, had their capital some- 
where among the low fertile lands. They were, no 
doubt, the most fruitful part of Egypt, but they can 
never have been picturesque; — I am glad that we have 
left them far behind, and that we are gradually gliding 
southwards with the hills closing in round us. 

We have been fancying ourselves able to glance over 
the length as well as the breadth of Egypt ; let us bid 
our thoughts return once more to the hillock, and let 
me beg you to note one object that may really be 
seen from thence. Down by the river are two upright 
|>oles, each having another pole fixed horizontally at the 
top of it. The horizontal poles have baskets made of close 
matting at the end that hangs over the water, and heavy 
lumps of mud at the other end. Though it is getting 
late, two men are standing at the river's edge, dragging 
down the horizontal poles till the baskets dip into the 
water ; when they let go the poles, the baskets, over- 
balanced by the lumps of earth at the opposite end, fly 
upwards, and are emptied into a reservoir by men who 
stand at the top of the bank. From this reservoir the water 
is conducted in tiny channels to every part of the fields 
seen. Look round, and you will see that the corn, and 
the water-melons, and the beans, are all planted in 
square patches, and that round each patch is a tiny 
watercourse. What labour it must take to keep them 
all filled ! The Egyptians have always had this labour 
to undergo, in order to keep their land fertile ; for with 
the exception of a few wintry showers, no rain ever 
falls in Upper Egypt, and in Lower Egypt it only rains 
occasionally in the winter months. 
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If you bad stood on this hillock in the old historical 
times, you would have seen men employed in precisely 
the same manner, using, as the monuments show us, 
machinery quite as rude, and watering fields divided in 
a similar fashion. They would, probably, have been 
dressed in the same kind of garments, and perhaps 
beguiled their work by chanting some tune as mono- 
tonous as that which those two parties of water-lifters are 
exchanging with one another. Only in the old times, 
I fancy these men would have been the servants of a 
great lord, whose white stone-house among the palm- 
trees would have looked very different from that mud- 
built Arab village at our feet. It would have had its 
watered gardens, its vine-covered terraces, and in that 
hollow, where you see the ground sinks a little, there 
would have been a clear still lake fed by the river, and 
covered with lotus flowers. Their sweet sleepy perfume 
would have reached an idler standing here, and invited 
him to rest in the house, where the house slaves would 
have been at this time lighting dozens of tiny gro- 
tesquely shaped lamps. I can see them, not steady glaring 
lights like ours, but tiny jets of flame coming from 
frogs* mouths, or ram-headed vessels, or lifted up by 
an ibis' 8 long beak. The dimness increases the impos- 
ing effect of the lofty pillared entrance hall, and affords 
us glimpses of the rich dresses of the numerous 
attendant slaves. I can see that there is a winged 
bull, the emblem of Divine protection, carved over the 
upper doorpost of each room, and I know that there is 
not a table or chair or piece of furniture within that 
has not some quaint story-suggesting device upon it ; 
but I cannot imagine further, unless you will allow me 
to be very bold indeed, and decide that the old Egyptian 
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house that must have stood once somewhere near here, 
was one of the houses at which Herodotus stayed during 
his visit to Egypt. If you will grant me that, I will 
give you a conversation which he himself tells us he 
once held with some Egyptians, on this very subject of 
the want of rain in Egypt. 

He had been telling them how Greece was watered ; 
how the rain came from heaven in penetrating showers, 
on land far away from any large river ; how the soil 
sucked it in when it came ; how olive-trees, and vines, 
and corn flourished, and flowers sprung up on every 
spot of ground. The Egyptians were perhaps, in truth, 
a little jealous, for they do not seem to have received 
the narration favourably. " Water coming down from 
heaven, instead of being lifted up from under the earth, 
what a strange, new idea!" " Is it possible," they said, 
looking gravely at one another — as one fancies, at least — 
" is it possible that the Greeks depend on Heaven for 
their supply of water — and do they think that a thing 
to congratulate themselves upon ? Some day, sooner or 
later, the gods will forget to send them rain ; they will 
be disappointed of their hope, and then they will be 
wretchedly hungry; they will be swept away by famine, 
since they have no river to help themselves from, and 
only a poor dependence upon heaven for their water." 

Herodotus appears, from his report of the conversa- 
tion, to have been a little depressed by this answer of 
the Egyptian wise men. He had seen many a rainbow 
over his Grecian hills, but he had not the comfort you 
have, of knowing that it was a token of continual seed- 
time and harvest, cold and heat, and of a God who had 
entered into a covenant not to forget to send men rain. 
He does not tell us what reply he made at the time to 
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the Egyptian foreboding ; bat he remarks, rather spite- 
fully in his book, that he could easily have proved to 
the Egyptians that they are by no means so much 
better off than the Greeks as they think, for that some 
day they too will be wretchedly hungry. Their country, 
he goes on to say, must every year be rising higher and 
higher, from the deposit of earth left on its surface by 
the waters of the inundation; in time it will have 
risen to such a height above the level of the river, that 
the water will no longer be able to cover it. " What 
will not the inhabitants of Egypt give then for the 
Grecian's chance of rain ? " asks Herodotus. 

It is more than 2,000 years since that little talk 
about rain was carried on in some Egyptian house or 
temple, or during some quiet evening walk by the river- 
side. How strange the record of it reads to us now. 
We know how unnecessary it was for either Egyptians 
or Grecians to trouble themselves about each other's 
prospect of water. The merciful Father of all has sent 
its fair share to each land every summer since ; but one 
sees how natural it was for each countryman then to 
think as he did. For my part, I am as much obliged 
to Herodotus for giving us that little hint of the spirit 
in which the stay-at-home Egyptians listened to Grecian 
travellers' tales, as for any of the important historical 
facts he has preserved for us. Herodotus was not mis- 
taken in supposing that the land of Egypt rose higher 
every year ; but it did not occur to him that the bed of 
the river also yearly increased in height, so that the 
same proportion between the height of the river-bed 
and the level of the land is preserved, and the water 
has always the same distance to rise in order to fertilize 
the land. 
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I don't know how it is, but the thought that the 
Kile rose and watered the lands in Menes' time, and 
in Menkar6's time, and in Herodotus' time, helps me 
to realize the old times more than any other thought 
does — more than even standing under the Pyramids and 
reflecting on their age. The peculiarity which distin- 
guished Egypt from all other lands then is its chief 
wonder and interest now. As I walk back to our boat, 
I will talk to Hasan about English rain, and I dare say 
I shall see something of the same look pn his face that 
Herodotus saw on the faces of the Egyptians he talked 
to. I cannot satisfy myself to-night with looking over 
the flat fields, and the tiny watercourses, and the 
encircling sand-hills, and the broad still river, and 
thinking how they looked when the old kings reigned 
here, and the old people cultivated the land. 

I am, perhaps, the more inclined to linger over these 
vague pictures, and to imagine instead of relating, 
because we are just now coming upon a very obscure 
and puzzling part of the history; and I am a little 
doubtful of your patience to read, and my skill to make 
it clear to you. It is a slough of despond, through 
which we must wade to get to the more known and 
interesting part. You must not turn away from it, or 
you will not progress satisfactorily over the rest of the 
ground. We are not without stepping-stones; come, 
let us take courage, and plunge boldly in. 

You will remember, I hope, that I told you in my 
last letter to think of Egypt during the Pyramid period, 
-as divided into three several kingdoms — the old Thinite 
kingdom in the south, the Memphite in the middle, and 
the Elephantinate in the marsh lands to the north. 
This triple rule in Egypt is supposed to have continued 
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till the end of the fourth Memphite dynasty, of which 
we have spoken under the title of Pyramid kings ; and 
then two new kingdoms are supposed to have arisen 
with their separate lines of rulers : one in the north and 
the other in the middle of Egypt. This last was for 
a short time the most important; its capital was a town 
called Heracleopolis, situated to the south-west of 
Memphis, on a kind of island formed by the Nile and 
two canals. How it came to be a separate kingdom, and 
from which of the more ancient kingdoms it was an 
offshoot, we have no means of knowing. The new 
northern kingdom was apparently of little importance 
at first, but it came in time to swallow up all the others. 
Its capital was the afterwards famous Thebes, also 
called Diospolis, and its kings are called Diospolite 
kings. 

We have now to follow the course of five different 
reigning families. The ancient Thinite kings, called by 
Manetho the second dynasty ; the upstart Diospolite 
kings, called by Manetho the eleventh dynasty, who 
divided the south of Egypt between them ; the Hera- 
cleopolites (Manetho' s ninth dynasty), and the Mem- 
phites of his sixth, ruling in Central Egypt, and our 
old Mends, the fifth dynasty of Elephants, in the 
north. I am afraid you will call this very puzzling, 
but it really is Manetho's fault and not mine. If he 
had only numbered his dynasties properly, and been 
kind enough to tell us which were reigning contempo- 
raneously, and which followed each other, instead of 
leaving us to spell it all out from the monuments, things 
would have been much clearer. We must not blame 
him too severely, however. He wrote very long after 
these dynasties of kings had passed away, when records 
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of them were scarcely easier for him to come at than 
for us. We have also very little of his history remain- 
ing, and that little comes to us in the form of extracts, 
which other ancient writers have quoted, perhaps mis- 
quoted, in their books. If we could find all that he 
wrote in the order in which he wrote it, perhaps our 
difficulties and confusions would be cleared away. As 
it is, we must use the fragments of the history he wrote, 
and the few scattered remains of the history engraved 
on tombs and monuments, to illustrate each other, and 
make the best agreement between them that we can. 

I spare you all the doubts, and all the arguments for 
and against different systems of arrangement, and give 
you only the results at which some of the best au- 
thorities on Egyptian history have arrived after long 
debate.* Five different monarchies, then, we see rising 
up at the end of the Pyramid period. If I could give 
you a detailed account of each, with the names of all 
the kings, you would perhaps find it a sad tax on your 
memory, and complain that I was making you learn 
five histories instead of one. Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, I can tell you so little about the kings of the 
second Thinite, fifth Elephantinate, sixth Memphite, 
ninth Heracleopolite, and eleventh Diospolite dynasties, 
that I am afraid you will laugh, and say it is hardly a 
history at all 

I will begin with the kingdom of which we know the 
least, the Elephantine kingdom. As I mentioned before, 
we are not even sure where it was situated. It began 
at the time of the fourth Memphite dynasty, and con- 
tinued, according to Manetho, 248 years. He gives us 

* See Rawlinson's Herodotus, Book II. Chap. VIII. and Horse 
iEgyptiacsa. Sec. 3. 
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the names of nine Elephantine kings, some of which 
are found on tombs near the Pyramids ; but nothing is 
recorded of any of them which makes it at all necessary 
for you to listen to their names. They are Elephant 
kings, they reigned somewhere in Egypt during 248 
years, while other kings were reigning in other parts of 
Egypt, and that is all I wish you to remember about 
them at present 

Of the history of the Heracleopolite kings, we are 
almost as ignorant. Manetho tells us that of this 
ninth dynasty there were nineteen kings, who reigned 
909 years. The first of them was called Acthoes, and 
he was very wicked — worse than any king had ever 
been before him, Manetho says — so very bad indeed, 
that in the end he became mad, and was eaten up by a 
crocodile, as' bad kings and boys so frequently are in 
nursery tales. This sad account of Acthoes makes us 
regret the less that Manetho does not take the trouble of 
telling us anything at all about his successors ; probably 
there was nothing pleasant to telL From the list of their 
names, found in tombs and on monumental tablets, we 
learn that, with one exception, they were all called Nan- 
tef. I cannot tell you why they were all called Nanteij 
or whether the name means anything, but so it was. 

The tombs of these kings are found near the site of the 
ancient Heracleopolis, and from them was taken a very 
ancient papyrus book, written by a royal scribe, called 
Ptah-heft, during this obscure period of the history. It 
is unfortunately not an historical book, and does not 
throw any light upon the events of the time ; but it 
contains thirty-five very wise moral precepts, addressed 
by the scribe to his son. I will copy three of them out 
for you from M. Chubas' translation, as I dare say 
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you will be curious to hear the oldest proverbs in the 
world : — 

" If it may be humbling to thee to serve a wise man, 
thy conduct will be good with God, for he knows that 
thou art among the little ones. Do not make thy heart 
proud against him. 

" Obedience is loved by God ; disobedience is hated 
by him. To hear the word, to love, to obey, that is to 
fulfil good precepts. 

" The rebellious who is disobedient, does absolutely 
nothing ; every day he commits audaciously all manner 
of fraud, and thus he lives as if he were dead What 
the wise know to be death, that is his life every day." 

The book ends with the following sentence : — " I have 
become one of the old men of the land ; I have accom- 
plished one hundred and ten years, with the grace of 
the king and the approbation of the elders, fulfilling 
my duty towards the king in the place of favour. Thus 
the writing is finished from its beginning to its end." 
And with this we must take leave of the scribe and his 
old book, and return to our kings. 

The one Heracleopolite king who was not called 
Nantef was called Munt-hopt ; and there is some reason 
to suppose that he was a powerful monarch. His 
name occurs in two inscriptions found in different parts 
of Egypt ; and in one of these inscriptions, he is repre- 
sented as conferring the title of sovereign on a Dios- 
polite king of the eleventh dynasty,* of whom we shall 
hear soon. Munt-hopt was the last king but one of 
the ninth dynasty. In his reign it is supposed that a 
great event took place in Lower Egypt ; but as it con- 
cerns Lower Egypt, and not only the Heracleopolites, 

* S*;e Notes to Rawlinson's Herodotus, Chap. VIII. p. 379. 
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I will not tell you about it till I have brought my 
notice of the three other contemporaneous races to the 
same point 

The Diospolites were probably at one time inferior 
to the Heracleopolites, as is shown by the picture of 
Munt-hopt crowning one of their kings, but they became 
very powerful afterwards ; and though little is known 
of their first kings (Manetho, eleventh dynasty), we 
must not pass them over without a wordy because it 
was from them the great Theban kings of after-times 
traced their descent. Manetho does not record their 
names ; but we learn from the monuments that the 
head of the dynasty was called Munt-hopt, and the last 
Amenemha. That last was the king whom the Hera- 
cleopolite Munt-hopt crowned. He appears to have 
had a troublous reign, for we learn from a papyrus 
roll now at Turin, that he was twice deposed by other 
monarchs. I dare say there was a whole " war of the 
Roses" going on in his reign ; I have no doubt he had a 
very interesting history, if we could but know it, with 
imprisonments and escapes, and pitched battles, and con- 
spiracies enough to nil up the rest of the chapter. But 
you see, no one has taken the trouble of telling his 
story ; so, out of respect to his misfortunes, we will 
remember his name (Amenemha L), and turn back to 
the Thinite kings of the second dynasty, who have 
waited a long time for their turn to be talked about 

Those old Thinites have been reigning at This 
through many changes in other parts of the country. 
They began before Menes, you know, and they stretch 
back to quite dark times, to the reigns of gods, and 
demi-gods, and the spirits of dead men. I gave you, 
in my first letter, the names of four early Thinite kings 
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to remember ; of the later ones, who reigned contempo- 
raneously with the sixth Memphites, nothing of import- 
ance is known. Some of the names which Manetho 
assigns to these kings have been found on tombs and 
monuments, so that we know that there must really have 
been such people ; but the notices of remarkable events 
which he appends to their names are either unimportant, 
or so strange, that they look more like fable than his- 
tory ; as for instance, that, in the reign of the seventh 
Thinite king of the second dynasty, the Nile flowed 
with honey during eleven days. Another king, the 
last whom Manetho mentions, was, he tells us, seven 
feet five inches high ; he reigned seventy-eight years. If 
he had been a little taller, I should have felt obliged to 
give you his name ; as it is, I do not think we need 
trouble ourselves to remember him. Every one of Jack 
the Giant Killer's giants was a greater man than he. 

I have left the Memphites to the last, because I have 
most to tell you about them. The first king of this 
sixth dynasty was called (according to Manetho) 
Othoes. I cannot tell you how he came to found a 
new dynasty in Memphis, whether he was related to the 
old royal family (the Pyramid kings), and ascended to 
the throne because Thamphis, the last of them, had no 
children, or whether he usurped the throne, or was placed 
upon it by some faction among the people. Manetho 
tells us that, after reigning thirty years, he was killed 
by his guards. I think the fact of his having ended 
his life by a violent death gives us some slight reason 
for conjecturing that he did not come to the throne in 
the regular order of succession. Two kings of whom 
nothing is known succeeded him, and them came Papi, 
or Phiops, as Manetho calls him. He appears to be 
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more known than any other king of this obscure period ; 
at least, he has left records of himself on tablets and 
monuments in many parts of Egypt, so that he was 
apparently a powerful king — the last powerful king of 
Memphis. He is said to have ascended the throne 
when he was six years old, and to have reigned a hun- 
dred years all but one hour. Manetho's account of the 
length of his reign is confirmed by inscriptions found 
on the monuments, which mention festivals kept by 
him to celebrate the completion of certain periods 
during his reign.* Thirty years was, for a reason which 
I cannot explain just now, a period in Egyptian cal- 
culation; and as the records of several such festivals 
kept by Phiops have been found, we have satisfactory 
evidence that his reign must have been an unusually 
long one. The completion of the third period, which 
must have fallen in his ninety-sixth year, was probably 
kept with very great splendour, and appears to have been 
recorded in many parts of Egypt 

Papi was the first Egyptian king who assumed a 
prenomen. In inscriptions on tombs and monuments, 
kings' names are always enclosed in an oval ring. Before 
Papi's time, the kings had contented themselves with a 
name enclosed within one ring; Papi set the fashion 
of having two : and in later times the kings were better 
known by their first or prenomen, than by the second, 
the nomen, just as our kings are better known by their 
Christian than by their surnames. Besides the two 
oval rings, the Egyptian kings had a title written upon 
a square banner or shield. Some of these titles were 
very grandiloquent, such as " Son of the Sun," " Living 
for ever like the Sun," " Whom the Sun has chosen/' 

* Horse jEgyptiac®, p. 135. 
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" The Strong Bull beloved of Truth," " Restorer of the 
"World ; " and one is, I think, a very pretty title, which 
a king might well wish to deserve, " Lover of Truth." 
Two names and a title is not an unreasonable allowance 
for a king ; unfortunately, some of the Egyptian kings 
could never make up their minds how they would write 
their names, and they vary them so strangely, that really 
one comes to think, at last, they might almost as well 
have had no names at alL. There was a king of whom 
you will hear by-and-bye, who had thirty different ways 
of spelling his name. 

Papi called himself Mair6 Papi, from his prenomen 
Maire* : it has been conjectured that he was the con- 
structor of the lake Mosris. It is not improbable that the 
lake was begun to be excavated in his reign, but it was 
not finished till a later period. Before we have done 
with Papi, I will mention that he is sometimes called 
the giant. I have already told you about one giant, 
seven feet five inches high, who was probably reigning 
at This, during the early part of Papi's reign. It is 
rather curious (if true) that there should have been 
two gigantic kings reigning in Egypt at about . the 
same period ; one wonders whether there was anything 
in the air of the time peculiarly conducive to the 
growth of kings, or whether there was a prevalence of 
giants among the subjects too — " Giants on the earth 
in those days ? " 

After the end of Papi's long reign, troublous times 
appear to have begun at Memphis. His successor 
reigned only one year, and after him came Queen 
Nitocris, the "rosy-faced," the handsomest woman in 
the world, of whose reign and death Herodotus gives 
us the following account : — 
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"The Egyptian Priests," he says, "next read me 
from a papyrus the names of 330 monarchs ; in this 
number there was one queen, who bore the same name 
as the Babylonian Princess, namely, Nitocris, she suc- 
ceeded her brother : he had been put to death by his 
subjects, who then placed her on the throne ; bent on 
avenging his death, she devised a cunning scheme, by 
which she destroyed a vast number of Egyptians. She 
constructed a spacious underground chamber, and on 
pretence of inaugurating it, contrived the following : — 
Inviting to the banquet those whom she knew to have 
had the chief share in the murder of her brother, she 
suddenly, while they were feasting, let the river in upon 
them by means of a secret duct of large size. This, 
and this only, did they tell me of her, except, that 
when she had done as I . have said, she threw 
herself into an apartment full of ashes, that she might 
escape the vengeance to which she would otherwise 
have been exposed." 

So runs the story which Herodotus heard of the rosy- 
faced queen. As it is not a happy one, we will hope 
that it may not be correct in every particular, especially 
as there are other things related of her by other histo- 
rians, which cannot be reconciled with his account. 

Manetho, who records her beauty, her rosy face, and 
golden hair, tells us that she reigned twelve years, and 
that she built the third Pyramid. If we had not so 
thoroughly got it into our minds that Menkare' built 
the third Pyramid, in the Pyramid time ; we should be 
willing to concede the honour of building the most 
elegant of the Pyramids to the most beautiful of queens; 
but having seen Menkar6's mummy-case, and heard so 
much about him, we really cannot bear to have our 

F 
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minds unsettled on the subject Modern historians 
have, however, suggested a method of reconciling the 
two accounts and dividing the honour of building the 
Pyramid between the two who claim it; Herodotus' 
just Mycerinus and Manetho's golden-haired Queen. 

It has been observed, that the third Pyramid is not 
constructed in the same manner as the other two Pyra- 
mids are ; there are traces of two entrances in it — one 
passage leading to a lower chamber, in which was found 
the sarcophagus of Menkare* ; and the other, leading to 
an upper chamber, where are strewn fragments of a red 
granite sarcophagus. It is, therefore, conjectured that 
it was built at two different times, begun by Menkare* 
and finished by Mtocris.* 

I have already explained to you how Pyramids 
were built, layer upon layer, a complete small one first, 
which could afterwards be expanded into a large one, if 
the builder lived long enough to complete the edifice. 
We know that Menkare* had not a long reign, and 
therefore it is probable that he did not build himself 
a very large tomb ; and as we have also good reason to 
suppose that Nitocris lived in unsettled times, it seems 
likely that she should have found it more convenient 
to add a fresh story to MenkarS's Pyramid than to 
begin and complete one of her own. We do not know 
whether or not Mtocris was ever buried in her upper 
chamber. She was the last of the fifth dynasty of 
Memphite sovereigns, and though we are not obliged 
to believe that she choked herself with ashes, as 
Herodotus was told, there is every reason to suppose 
that a violent end was put to her reign, perhaps to 
herself too. 

* See Horse JEgypti&cro, p. 129. 
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We have now come to the great event, which I said 
occurred in the reign of the Heracleopolite, Munt-hopt 
I have now brought all the five histories to the same 
point, and as all the kingdoms appear to have been 
more or less affected by the occurrence I have to 
relate, now is the time to enter upon it It is one 
of the most puzzling events in Egyptian History, and 
the one above all others which has occasioned the 
greatest amount of controversy among historians. Only 
on one point are they agreed, and that is, that at some 
period in Egyptian History, Egypt was invaded by a 
foreign race, who possessed themselves of the country, 
conquered the inhabitants, threw down almost all the 
monuments of the old dynasties, and established a new 
government which lasted more than 900 years. 

A fragment of Manetho's history, relating to this 
invasion, has fortunately been preserved. I will tell 
you what he says about it "We had formerly," he 
says, " a king whose name was Timaus ; in his time it 
came to pass, I know not how, that God was displeased 
with us, and there came up from the East, in a strange 
manner, men of an ignoble race, who had the confidence 
to invade our country, and easily subdued it by their 
power, without any battle. And when they had our 
rulers in their hands, they burnt our cities, and demo- 
lished the temples of our gods, and inflicted every kind 
of barbarity upon the inhabitants — slaying some, and 
reducing the wives and children of others to a state of 
slavery. At length they made one of themselves king, 
whose name was Salatis. He lived at Memphis, and 
rendered both the upper and the lower regions of 
Egypt tributary, and stationed garrisons in places that 
were best adapted to that purpose. All this nation was 

f 2 
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styled Hycsos, that is, the Shepherd Kings. For the first 
syllable ' Hyc/ in the sacred dialect denotes ' a king,' 
and ' sos ' signifies ' a shepherd/ but this only accord- 
ing to the vulgar tongue ; and of these is compounded 
the term Hycsos : some say they were Arabian. " 

So far we have Manetho's authority, but you see he 
does not give us any clue to the period at which the 
invasion he describes took place — " formerly" might be 
any time; and though in his lists of kings, he has 
assigned three dynasties to the Shepherd Kings, and 
numbered them 15, 16, and 17, we are not able by this 
means to satisfy ourselves as to the chronological order 
in which they came, because, as I explained to you 
before, historians (on account of discoveries made from 
the monuments) have found it necessary to alter the 
numbering of Manetho's dynasties; and instead of 
making them follow each other as he does, to place five 
or six of them side by side. It is, therefore, still a 
a matter of doubt to what period of Egyptian History 
this singular invasion is to be referred. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson and others who have care- 
fully studied the matter, from evidence afforded by the 
monuments, are inclined to place it at the end of the 
sixth Memphite dynasty, and to conclude that the revo- 
lution which abruptly closed the reign of Queen ISTi- 
tocris, was not a conspiracy among her subjects, as 
Herodotus was told, but an invasion of those Eastern 
tribes, who for some time made Memphis the head- 
quarters of their establishment in Egypt* Manetho's 
remark, that the ignoble foreign race possessed them- 
selves of Egypt without a battle, has also given rise to 
much conjecture. It seems almost incredible that a 
* See Rawlinson's Herodotus, p. 348. 
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great country like Egypt, so far advanced in civilization, 
and not ignorant of the art of war, should have sub- 
mitted without a struggle to the domination of a foreign 
and apparently inferior tribe. 

To account for their easy conquest, it has been sup- 
posed that the first introduction of the Hycsos into 
Egypt was not a hostile one. We have seen that 
Egypt was divided into many small kingdoms ; they 
would probably not always be on friendly terms with 
each other. Some one of their kings at war with his 
neighbours, and anxious to strengthen himself by foreign 
alliance, may have invited the head of one of the wan- 
dering shepherd tribes to assist him in his struggle for 
supremacy. It may have been (I do not say it was), but 
it may have been something like our story of Vortigern, 
fair Rowena, and the Anglo-Saxons. The wandering 
desert chiefs would know a fertile country when they 
saw it as well as Hengist and Horsa, and their wild 
sea-rovers did, and, having once possessed, they would 
be as little likely to abandon it They probably first 
took up their quarters in some Egyptian state where 
they were welcomed as friends, and having while there 
made themselves formidable to the neighbouring king- 
doms, they gradually extended their power, till the 
various states of Egypt were compelled to acknowledge 
their authority, and to become tributary to them. 
Memphis was for some time their capital city, and there 
they appear to have deposed the reigning sovereign, and 
placed one of themselves on the throne. For a long 
period their supremacy appears to have been confined 
to Lower Egypt. 

The kingdoms of Upper Egypt underwent great 
changes about the time of the establishment of the 
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Shepherds in Memphis ; but the first effect of these 
changes appears to have been the consolidation of the 
various small states into which it was divided, into one 
strong kingdom, which for many years maintained the 
supremacy of the ancient people in Upper and Central 
Egypt This kingdom was the Diospolite, at first, as 
we remarked, inferior to the other two, but after a period 
of confusion, absorbing both into itself. Its kings were 
so remarkable that they must have a letter to them- 
selves, and I must finish this with a few more remarks 
about the mysterious Shepherds, of whom, I warn you, 
you have much to hear yet. 

Not only is the manner of their conquest of Egypt a 
puzzle to historians, but they are equally unable to 
determine who they were, and whence they came. I 
promised to give you as few puzzles as I could help, 
and therefore, instead of telling you the many different 
attempts that have been made to solve this problem, 
I shall only mention one conjecture, which appears to 
me to be not only very ingenious, but highly probable.* 

We have now arrived at the period of Egyptian 
History, when we may hope to derive some assistance 
by consulting other histories, and especially the Sacred 
Record. If you will turn to the fourteenth of Genesis 
you will read an account of events which occurred in 
Palestine (if the chronological plan I am following is 
correct), a short time before the invasion of Egypt by 
the Shepherd Kings. You will see that there, too, was 
passing a period of warfare and struggle. Four kings 
against five : Ghedorlaomer, with his three allies, invad- 
ing Palestine, subjugating the kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Adman, Zeboiim, and Zoar, and causing them to serve 

* HonB JSgyptiac», Sec. 4. 
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him for twelve years. In the thirteenth year they 
rebelled, and in the fourteenth, Chedorlaomer and his 
Mends returned, chased the five unfortunate kings into 
the Vale of Siddim, " full of slime-pits/ ' and having 
finally overcome them, despoiled them of their goods 
and their victuals, and, as the Bible tells us, " Went 
their way." Lot, who dwelt in Sodom, and his goods, 
formed part of the spoil ; and to rescue him, as you 
know, Abraham went out with his trained servants, 
met the victorious kings by night, smote them, pursued 
them to Hobah, and " brought again his brother Lot, 
and his goods, and the women also and the people." 
All this you have read many times, and I only recall 
it to your memory now, because it has been conjec- 
tured that Chedorlaomer's two invasions of Palestine 
are connected with the Shepherd invasion of Egypt. 
The Shepherds certainly came from the East, and were 
a pastoral people, as the inhabitants of the plains 
must have been. Numbers of these inhabitants of the 
plains must have been driven from their homes when 
Chedorlaomer conquered their country ; and it is not 
improbable that, collecting themselves into bands, they 
may have made their way across the desert, and formed 
the first division of that influx of foreign tribes, 
whose gradually increasing strength enabled them at 
length to place a king of their race on the throne of 
Memphis. 

Before I conclude, I will answer an objection which 

I foresee that C will raise against some parts Of 

this letter, if I am not beforehand with him. He will, 
I feel sure, be scandalized • at the unceremonious way 
in which the statements of ancient writers have been 
set aside in favour of the conjectures of modern ones. 
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" Surely," T think I hear him say, " Herodotus and 
Manetho must have known better what happened in 
Egypt than any modern historian, however learned, can 
do. They lived nearer the time when the events they 
describe took place, and they had the very same monu- 
ments and tombs to study from, that the modern tra- 
vellers have, with the advantage of being able to refer 
to a body of learned men in the country, whose business 
it was to study and preserve the records, and who must 
at least have thoroughly understood the writing and the 
language. True, and yet not quite true. In the first 
place Herodotus and Manetho had not all the monu- 
ments to study that we have ; many of the tombs now 
open, must in their time have been inaccessible, and it 
is from inscriptions on the walls of tombs that the 
strong evidence which has induced modern writers to 
dissent from Manetho's arrangement of the dynasties 
and Herodotus' order of the kings, has been drawn. 

If you think of it, you will see that the inscrip- 
tions on the walls of tombs must afford the most 
satisfactory historical evidence that it is possible to 
have. They were graven while the events they record 
were fresh in men's minds, and then they were closed 
up, not to be touched or looked at again, till the 
language and character in which they were written had 
ceased to be used for many hundred years. No danger 
of their being garbled or coloured to gratify any boast- 
ful historian's pride in the antiquity of his country. 
On the other hand, the Egyptian priest, Manetho, and 
the priests who read their records to Herodotus, had 
every temptation to trace back their early history to that 
remote antiquity which all nations have fabled, and in 
which they love to place their origin. In the second 
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place, there are, as you will see whenever you like to 
study the lists of kings given by Herodotus and Manetho, 
quite irreconcilable differences between them. Some 
of the same names are mentioned in the lists of kings 
given by each, but they are placed Very differently. We 
cannot implicitly believe them both ; and therefore I 
think we are justified in taking a little from one and a 
little from another, and making them fit together in the 
best way we can ; always, in every particular, whether 
the historians differ, or whether they agree, making the 
records on the monuments the standard by which the 
credibility of every statement is tested. 

I believe, however, that the great discoveries in 
Egyptian History made of late years, have, on the whole, 
tended to establish the authority of the two principal 
ancient writers on Egyptian History. They have been 
proved to be correct on many points where their state- 
ments were once considered wholly incredible ; and when 
the direct evidence of the monuments has obliged modern 
writers to reconsider and modify their histories, it has 
frequently been possible to explain how the misstate- 
ment came to have found a place in their writings, 
and to justify their good faith, if not their complete 
accuracy. 

1 will conclude my letter by quoting a prophecy, 
which the method of writing Egyptian History pursued 
by modern historians singularly fulfils. 

" O Egypt ! Egypt ! of thy religion fables alone shall 
remain and things as incredible to posterity, and words 
cut in stone shall alone remain, telling thy pious acts, 
and Egypt shall be dwelt in by Scythian or Indian or 
any such."* 

* Hermes Triamegistus (so-called) Asolepius IX. 



LETTEK IV. 



My dear Boys, — 

I told you that the kings of the twelfth Diospolite 
dynasty deserved a Letter to themselves. "We have again 
come to a period of Egyptian History which stands out, 
as the Pyramid period did, from the succeeding and pre- 
ceding time, distinguished by one or two great names 
and striking events, made the theme by ancient his- 
torians of some strange and some picturesque stories. 
There are monuments of these times, too, close at hand, 
as interesting in their character as any that we shall 
see ; so that I shall be able to ask you to connect some 
description of the country with the names and histories 
of these kings. 

The last time we left our boat, it was to look eastward 
and westward, across a narrow slip of land, edged on 
both sides with desert; and we noticed the orange 
sand-hills on the eastern side already encroaching on 
the slender tract of cultivable land. We have been 
sailing through the night, and now, coming out of our 
cabin in the early morning, we are surprised to see how 
the sand-hills have grown in the night, as it seems to 
us, into bold rocky cliffs, lifting their heads into the 
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pale morning sky. They axe not orange now, a faint 
pink hue rests on them, like a thin gauze veil, softening 
the barren rugged sides, which in any other atmo- 
sphere would look so bare and desolate. About half- 
a-mile of cultivable land divides them from the eastern 
river- bank at which our boat is moored ; there is a still 
group of palm-trees close at hand, and then, as far as 
we can see up and down, gay chequer-work of dark 
green, light green, and gold. A rich dark green square 
of graceful castor-oil plants, then golden tops of doura, 
then tender light green blades of young corn — a feast 
of colour such as the eye never gets in England, and 
only here in the early and late hours of the day ; in an 
hour or two, when the sun is higher in the heaven, 
there will be nothing to be seen but black shadows and 
burning light 

After passing through so much level country, the 
sight of the bold cliffs gives %me more pleasure than 
anything else. They are such cliffs as I have seen on 
some sea-coasts in England, with this difference, that the 
barrenest cliff to be seen in England shelters some- 
where or other in its rugged side, a tuft of grass or an 
ivy spray, or at least a stain of greenish-brown lichen, 
or yellow sea-weed ; here, from top to base, there is no 
green thing, no variety, uniform dead sand and hard 
stone, and yet it does not look barren or desolate, the 
light clothes it, softening all the rugged outlines, and 
adorning it with the most delicate lilac shadows, so that 
one never gets tired of looking. To me, so long as 
we could see them, these Mokattam hills were always 
enchanted mountains. I used to try to think of there 
being nothing but desert behind them, no green fields, 
no water, nothing but sand-hills and dead sand-plains, 
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on and on till one reached the sea ; I knew it was so, 
but I could never see it so ; there is something in the 
look of the narrow valley and two ranges of hills, shut- 
ting out an unknown land on each side, which sets 
people fancying. I don't wonder at people believing 
the Arabian Nights, in Egypt, it seems only natural to 
suppose that if one could once get behind those hills, one 
would as likely as not come upon the mysterious lake" 
with the four-coloured fish in it, which never would be 
cooked for the Sultan ; and then going on a little further, 
hear the cool sound of fountains in the Prince of the 
Black Island's deserted garden, and be petrified with 
astonishment at the sight of the splendid marble por- 
ticoes of his palace. 

To-day is the first day when the Mokattam hills 
have been near enough to us to look imposing, and I am 
very glad to find that we are not going to leave them 
immediately. The windr has fallen, and it is proposed 
that we should take advantage of the calm, and spend 
the early part of the day in the Bock Tombs of Beni 
Hassan, which were sculptured during the time of the 
twelfth Diospolite dynasty, in those very cliffs opposite 
us. After we had breakfasted, while Hassan is put* 
ting the saddles on the donkeys that are to take us to 

the hills, Mr. H pointed out to me some little black 

holes in the sides of the rock, which he said were the 
entrances to the tombs we were going to explore. I did 
not like the look of them at all, they looked so very small 
and high up ; I wondered how we were to reach them, 
ind whether we should be able to stand up in them when 
we were there. When the donkeys were ready we had 
a little demur about mounting them; they were the 
smallest donkeys we had any of us ever seen. Mine 
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did not look much bigger than a good-sized Newfound- 
land dog; we thought of the fable of the man and the ass, 
and asked each other whether we should not, for shame's 
sake, before the day was over, be inclined to take it in 
turn with our donkeys, and carry them, instead of letting 
them carry us. Before we had ridden long, however, 
we forgot our scruples ; the donkeys trotted capitally, 
and proved the strongest and best we ever had during 
the time we were in Egypt. 

We went first to visit a rock temple, which looks 
down upon a kind of ravine or opening in the hills. 
I dare say it was once a high road leading across the 
desert, and that travellers paid their vows at this temple, 
before they began their journeys. I shall not describe 
this excavation to you now, however, because it does 
not belong to the period I want you to realize to day ; 
and, besides, to tell you the truth, I did not examine it 
very particularly, I was so much more interested in 
trying to climb to some point of rock from which I could 
get a peep at the desert behind. I succeeded only in 
seeing a succession of stony points, rising one behind 
another, with here and there a deep gorge between 
them, half choked up with sand. As we came down, 
Hassan pointed out to us a ruined mud village, which 
was once, he said, inhabited by a robber horde, who 
murdered travellers, and robbed boats coming up the 
river, till Ibrahim Pasha, losing all patience, came with 
his army and destroyed them and their village together. 

It was becoming rather hot when we left the Bock 
Temple, and we had still some distance to ride ; the 
Rock Tombs were further away than I had thought. 
From the edge of the cultivated land, a broad road 
ascends gradually up to the entrances of the tombs* 
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It must have been made in old times, when grand 
funeral processions went up and down it ; now it is 
broken and irregular, and cumbered with immense 
boulder stones, that must, some time or other, have 
toppled down from the heights above. A very strange 
wild scene we have round us now, a great contrast to 
the smiling green plain where the doura-fields and 
palm-groves and melon-gardens begin to look small 
and fairy-like, when we turn round and look down on 
them. I am very glad to find, however, that as the 
country below grows small, the entrances to the tombs 
are opening out before our eyes wider and higher. They 
long since ceased to look like pigeon-holes ; they were 
square windows half-an-hour ago, and now they are 
doors, and we are quite glad to get off our donkeys, and 
climb up the last steep ascent, which brings us on a 
level with them. The shelter of those cool dark rooms 
will be very pleasant after our long ride under the 
blazing sun. 

We are now upon a sort of platform cut in the cliff, 
about half-way up it, and before us are about thirty 
high and wide doorways, each leading into one chamber 
or more, excavated in the soCd rock. You must look 
with me at one or two of them. 

The first we entered was a large square room, with 
an open pit at one end, the mummy-pit ; and every 
inch of the walls was covered with pictures, still quite 
fresh and easy to understand. Coming into this tomb 
was like getting hold of an old, very old picture-book, 
which said in the beginning, " Open me and I will tell 
you what people did a long time ago." Each division 
of the wall was a leaf of the picture-book, for almost 
every group of figures told a separate story, and one 
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could pass on from group *to group, mating out one little 
incident after another, till the picture of a life came 
before one. A life contemporary with Abraham's life, 
lived through here, in Egypt, while he was dwelling in 
tents, or wandering about Syria. Over the doorway is 
the cartouch (oval, with the king's name) of Sesertasen L, 
one of the kings of the twelfth dynasty; and from the 
writing on other parts of the wall, it has been ascer- 
tained that the person buried in this tomb was a go- 
vernor (nomark, as they were called), who ruled this- 
part of the country under the first Sesertasen. He had 
this rock-house prepared during his life-time for his 
mummied body ; and he seems to have been curiously 
anxious to surround it with representations of all that 
he did during his life-time, and all that he had, even 
down to the harp on which his servant played to 
him, and the vases he drank from, and the couch he 
slept on. 

The first picture that caught my eye, because it was 
the prettiest, was a hunting scene. The nomark him- 
self, or one of his servants, stands upright, at the upper 
end of the south wall of the tomb ; he has a bow in his 
hand, which he is in the act of drawing, and a long nar- 
row strip of the wall before him represents the forest 
or hunting ground ; the trees are very scrubby little 
things, such as a child would draw, a single leaf for 
a tree, but the animals are beautifully drawn. In 
the distance are some wild oxen; over the head of 
one, a stone-tipped arrow, last sent from the hunter's 
bow, hovers, just ready to enter. Next comes a gazelle, 
already struck with an arrow, and turning its head round, 
in astonishment or pain ; then some more wild cattle, 
several of which have arrows sticking in their sides. At 
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a little distance from them are the hunter and his dog ; 
and close at his feet, a very pretty little rabbit or hare, a 
tame one, I suppose, or it would not have been standing 
so quietly while the arrows were flying about. 

A little further on in the wall, we saw the hunters 
coming home ; one man led a wounded gazelle by 
the horns, and the other carried some smaller game 
in a basket suspended from a long pole on his 
shoulder. 

Below the hunting scene was a picture of the farm- 
yard ; here an immense number of cattle march in rows, 
seven or eight abreast. A man behind is driving them, 
holding the hindermost by the tail, while in front an- 
other man is dragging down the head of a fine red cow 
by the horn, apparently to examine her forehead, where 
perhaps he fears there is something amiss. Further on 
there is a row of little round-topped houses, with open- 
ings in the roofs, and stairs leading to these windows 
or doors ; men are ascending the stairs with baskets of 
'grain on their heads, which they are going to empty 
into the storehouses. 

On the opposite wall is a picture quite as pretty as 
the hunting scene. It represents some men fishing in 
the river, and at the same time catching water-fowl in a 
net ; they seem to have fine sport, the river appears to 
be quite full of fish, and the air is thick with the water- 
fowl, which the sportsmen have driven from their nests 
among the lotus flowers and broad leaves of the water 
plants. It is rather confusedly drawn and painted ; the 
birds are almost as big as the men, the water-plants 
rise very tall and stiff out of the water which is repre- 
sented by little wavy lines. 

On other parts of the walls we saw the flax watered 
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and the corn sown, while in-door occupations and 
amusements were not forgotten. Women are repre- 
sented dancing and playing on harps, and men wrestling 
and displaying feats of agility and strength, standing on 
their heads, balancing themselves on their toes and 
heads, hopping, swinging each other round by their 
arms, and practising much the same uncomfortable sort 
of antics that acrobats do in the present day. 

All these people are supposed to be the servants of 
the nomarch, who governed this part of the country in 
Sesertasen the First's time. The cattle are his; the gra- 
naries contained his corn; the wounded gazelle, the fish, 
and the water-fowl are for his dinner; the flax, when it 
has been cut and prepared, will be woven into a robe 
for him to wear ; the women played those harps to bin?, 
and the acrobats practised those extraordinary tricks to 
amuse him when he was weary with his government 
cares. 

I am afraid he was not a very indulgent master, for 
there is a picture on the lower part of the wall of some 
slaves bearing punishment. A man is stretched on the 
ground, three slaves hold his hands and feet, and a 
fourth is beating him with a stick. A woman also is 
kneeling, with her hands crossed on her breast, while a 
man holds a thick stick over her head. I wonder what 
offence they had been guilty of to deserve so severe a 
punishment. 

You will like to know, I dare say, how these nu- 
merous servants are dressed. As far as we can make out 
by the partly defaced painting, they could not have 
cost their master very much in clothes. The women 
have a straight, narrow garment, fastened by a single 
shoulder-strap on the left shoulder, and sometimes a 

G 
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girdle round the waist; the men wear nothing but a 
piece of white or yellow cloth fastened round the waist 
and reaching to the knee. 

In the tomb next to the one of which I have given you 
such a long description, the painting is much less fresh; 
but we looked at it with even greater interest, because 
it contains the picture which, when first discovered, was 
supposed to represent the introduction of Jacob and his 
sons to the King of Egypt. It is now known that this 
tomb was painted and closed up long before Jacob 
came to Egypt; but the picture is still curious and 
interesting, because it illustrates the customs of a very 
ancient time. 

It represents the presentation of a party of captives 
to a. governor of Middle Egypt, of the time of Seser- 
tasen II., the third king of the twelfth dynasty. The 
governor's name is given in a long inscription that 
occurs in the tomb; he was called Nehoth, and he. tells 
us, that he governed his province* so well, and in parti- 
cular was so careful to store up the overplus grain in 
good seasons, that when all the other parts of Egypt 
were suffering from famine the people of his district had 
plenty to eat. The picture he has left us of himself 
represents him standing with a favourite dog by his 
side; but it is so much defaced that I cannot tell you 
what he is like nor how he is dressed. A scribe stands 
before him handing him a square papyrus leaf on which 
is written in hieroglyphics an account of the arrival of 
the captives; next comes an usher leading them in; 
then come the captives themselves bringing presents. 
They are differently dressed from the ^Egyptian usher 
and scribes; their robes are longer and seem to have a 
kind of pattern on them; the men have beards, which 
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the Egyptians did not wear, and the faces bothi of men 
and women are painted yellow. In other pictures the 
men are painted red; the yellow colour denotes a fair 
complexion, and shows that these captives must have 
come from some colder country than Egypt The 
presents that the two foremost were bringing, a gazelle 
and a wild goat, seem to suggest that they must have 
been brought from a mountainous land. 

After the present-bearers come some men with bows 
and clubs; then a donkey laden with two panniers, 
from which children's heads peep out ; four women, 
with long hair bound with fillets, dresses of two colours, 
and boots on their feet, follow the donkey. The pro- 
cession is closed by another laden donkey and two men, 
one of whom carries a lyre in his hand, on which he 
seems to be playing. The rest of the space to the end 
of the wall is filled up by a fine . flock of cranes, and a 
man carrying an ibis. 

I had read several descriptions of this picture before 
I saw it, or I should not, I confess, have been able to 
make out all that I have described to you ; it is very 
much blackened, and the paint worn off in many places. 
It is only when one reflects how many hundred years 
it is since the tints were laid on, that one realizes how 
.vivid, they must have been when they first left the 
painter's hand. . Wherever we could find. a. spot where 
the plaster on which the paint was laid, had not been 
roughened or blackened, we were surprised at the deli- 
cacy and the variety of the colours, delicate lilacs and 
vJd crimsons, and many shades of green. , Theani- 
jnals were everywhere, well drawn, and the figures in 
Nehoth's tomb are less stiff than Egyptian figures 
usually are. . 

g2 
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After leaving Nehoth's tomb, we entered a third, 
which was distinguished from the others by its arched 
roo£ supported by four slender fluted columns. The 
paintings and inscriptions on its walls are now very 
much defaced, and we did not find anything in it to 
detain us long. We heard afterwards, that this co- 
lumnar tomb is, in reality, the most noteworthy of all 
the tombs, for it contains a long and very curious 
inscription, which has thrown some light on the chro- 
nological history of the period. I have read the 
translation of this inscription in M. Burgsh's Histoire 
d'Egypte, since I came home. I will copy part of it for 
you here, that you may fancy yourselves reading it on 
the spot where it was painted 3000 years ago. 

" The Prince of the Eastern lands, who loves his 
Divine Governor. Son of the son of Nehera-Si-Chnoun- 
hotep, son of the daughter of a Prince, the late 
Lady BekeL This monument has been raised to him 
for his benevolence to his country. He has made his 
name famous, and rendered it illustrious to all eternity 
in Amenti (the land of shades) by this tomb. He 
made his warriors famous, he augmented their power. 
Those who served under him were good men, and he 
increased the welfare of his friends. All glory be 

given to him All men were happy 

His mouth speaks 

His Majesty. The Horus who .... in truth, Lord 
of thrones .... in truth, Golden King Horus. Son 
of the sun, Amenemha IL, conferring upon us now, as 
ever, settled and peaceful life, made me prince and 

nomarch of the eastern lands 

This honour was first conferred on my father and 
mother, when his majesty, the Horus Lord of Diadems 
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Son of the Sun, Amenemha L made him (my father) prince 
and nomarch in the East, in the town of Mena-te-Chon- 
f on. When the king marched to make war on impious 
men, he shone like the god Toum himself He was 
benevolent ; but when he saw impiety, he punished the 
earth. He caused a territory to be surveyed, and settled 
its boundaries, and surveyed its rivers, that the produce 
of the taxes might be calculated according to the great- 
ness of his love of justice; and here (in this newly 
surveyed land) he made my father nomarch. ... Its 
waters and its fields were given into his power, and 
he was permitted to exercise authority also in the 
western lands (over the river). He made his eldest son, 
since dead, Lord of Homage in the town of Mena-t- 
Chonfon, to the great joy of all who were in the king's 
palace. Thus the majesty of the Horus the king showed 
itsel£ The life of his children, Lord of Thrones 1 The 
life of his children, the Golden Horus ! The life of 
his children Sesertasen — giving us now and ever a 
settled life ! 

" Before I was born my mother became a princess, 
being the daughter of the honoured governor of Sah, 
and the wife of a prince and governor of cities, and the 
king, &c. &c. raised me to the rank of my parents, as a 
prince of the blood, and according to his love of justice, 
the king, &c, and the god Toum himself made me 
prince in the town Mena-t-Chonfon. And here I have 
done well ; in all sorts of things ; I have caused the 
name of my father to be greatly esteemed. I have 
done well to the temples. I have kept my statues (of 
gods) in the chapeL I have given them all I ought to 

have given them, in sacrifices and pure offerings 

I have distributed corn largely in my name among the 
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poor. I have offered funeral offerings at all the feasts 
of the dead : 

" At the feast of the first day of the civil year. 

At the feast of the first day of the astronomical year. 

At the feast of the great year. 

At the feast of the little year. 

At the feast of the great Panegyry. 
. At the feast of the great heat (the spring equinox). 

At the feast of the little heat (the autumn equinox). 

At the feast of the five Hum of the year. 

At the feast of the Shetelasha. 

At the twelve monthly feasts. 

At the twelve half-monthly feasts. 

At all the feasts, it was so." 
- I have left out one or two puzzling sentences, and 
some of the reiterated titles of the king, that you may 
read with less difficulty the good account which the 
Egyptian nomarch gives of himself and his doings ; 
but I have kept the names of all the feasts, because 
I thought you would like to know what a good store of 
holidays people and children had in old times. 

Now, if I describe any more tombs as specially as I 
have described these three, you will be tired, and so 
shall I. We will imagine ourselves to have been in and 
out of all the thirty tombs now. It is afternoon; the 
sun sloping westward, shines full into the doorways, 
lighting up all the grotesque figures on the rock walls 
opposite. The wrestling men and the dancing women 
seem to move up and down, and one cannot look long 
at one of the faces without thinking that the long oval 
eye is going to wink at you. 

. The air is so bright and warm, so full of sweet, glad 
sunshine, that one cannot help hoping that the mum- 
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mied bodies down at the bottom of the pits, who 
have lain in the dark for a thousand years, must rejoice 
in it. If it were to set the long dried-up blood circu- 
lating once more through the undecayed veins, and an 
old Egyptian of Sesertasen's and Abraham's time were 
to rise slowly up from that dark hole yonder and con- 
front us, could he tell us much more of his way of life 
than we have learnt from these pictured tombs 1 The 
idea sets us wondering, and here at the southern end of 
the causeway, where a projecting piece of rock inter- 
cepts the sunshine, is a cool place to rest and wonder 
in ; and with the help of our guide-books, to go over 
what we have seen, and try, by bringing together the 
most suggestive pictures from each tomb, to gain some 
idea of people's ways of going on while the twelfth 
dynasty of Diospolite kings governed this part of Egypt. 
I will confess to you, that my first feeling, when I tried 
to understand what the tombs revealed to us of the old 
time, was one of disappointment The life depicted is 
so much more commonplace and literal than one has 
been used to fancy life in those early ages. 

When one first hears of seeing pictures painted in 
Abraham's time, one cannot help hoping to gather hints 
of some such beautiful stories as the Bible tells us about. 
One thinks of Abraham sitting in the door of his tent, 
and running out to bring in those guests who were 
angels ; of Bebekah, the prayed for, making haste to 
draw water for Eliezer's camels ; of Jacob sleeping with 
a stone for his pillow, and seeing heaven opened, and 
then journeying onward till he came to that well, where 
he first saw Eachel, and where they kissed each other 
and wept Life to the actors in the Bible stories seems 
so true and real, so full of simple feeling, which we 
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all know, and yet so encompassed with glory and mys- 
tery, angel visitants and glimpses of heaven, and the 
voice of the Lord God himself heard in the broad day- 
light, and when the sun went down ; — we are inclined 
to think of them as living in a better, younger world 
than ours, from which the flood had not quite washed 
away all trace of Paradise, where angels could still be 
at home amongst men, and where the seen and the unseen 
were divided by a less impenetrable veil than now. 

So it was, indeed, to them, the " Holy men of old," 
because their faith gave them eyes to see and ears to 
hear the Divinity which lay around them and within 
them, as it is around and within us; but to thp 
ancient Egyptians the world appears to have been as 
old and prosaic, as far from heaven, as we are too apt 
to call it now. The life these pictures bring before us 
seems to have been passed in a very work-a-day world, 
-buying and Belling, toiling and reaping, ordering and 
obeying ; and, as far as we can make out> very little 
thought of anything but material wants and material 
enjoyments. 

The fact of these tombs having been excavated, and 
the bodies so carefully preserved, proves that the old 
Egyptians had a strong belief in the life of the soul 
after death, and in the resurrection of the body; we 
know from their sacred books, that this belief was con- 
nected with faith in Higher Powers, and with some 
true and beautiful thoughts about them ; but in all the 
carefully minute detail of their daily life that they have 
left us here, we have hardly any reference to their 
religious belief or way of worshipping. They tell us 
plenty of other things, but not that. 

There were great differences of rank in old times, as 
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one sees plainly ; the great man of the tomb is drawn, 
wherever one sees him, at least three times as large as 
his servants, that he may thoroughly look down upon 
them; and how hard they all seem to be working 
for him ! I am afraid he must have been a lazy, self- 
indulgent great man, for he does not appear to look 
after his own affairs himself; he has a scribe to number 
his cattle, and an overseer, or task-master to see that the 
farm-labourers or the brick-makers and builders mind 
their work. In the evening the women-slaves played 
the harp to him, and the tumblers stood on their heads, 
and the wrestlers wrestled, while he and his wife 
and their guests looked on, and smelt lotus flowers. 
He went out hunting into the desert behind the moun- 
tains sometimes, and he took his children with him ; 
often the whole family amused themselves by fishing 
in the river, or taking pleasant sails upon it, in hand- 
some boats with ornamented sails. They had favourite 
dogs, and well-educated cats, who went out bird- 
catching with their masters, and brought the birds to 
them in their mouths, as dogs bring game in England 
Monkeys also were inmates of the house, who had 
been trained to such exemplary gravity and honesty 
that they were trusted to gather the figs from the trees 
in the garden. 

The walls and ceilings of the house were richly 
painted, and he had handsome comfortable furniture in 
it ; easy chairs and sofas, couches and carpets, and very 
elegant utensils of glass and china, to eat and drink 
from. He had a garden full of flowers ; orchards and 
vineyards ; and such abundance of wine, that he and his 
guests appear to have been accustomed to drink a great 
deal too much of it There are pictures of men being 
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carried home tipsy, by their servants, from dinner- 
parties ; and I am sorry to say that the ladies (unless 
the pictures malign them, as we will hope) were not 
more remarkable for moderation than the gentlemen. 

I told you how the servants were dressed; the nomarch 
and his family would have a more elaborate costume. 
A flowing robe of very fine linen, with large sleeves, was 
the nomarch's principal garment ; and underneath it he 
wore a kind of apron, fastened with a sash round his 
waist ; when he went out on a coldish day, he had a 
second robe, of fine white wooL He did not disdain, 
on great occasions, to wear a necklace round his neck, 
bracelets on his arms, and rings on his fingers. He had 
his head shaved, and wore a large wig, with little curls 
at the top, and long plaits, like whip-lashes, hanging 
down his back : very hot and heavy he must have felt 
it, I should think. His children had their heads 
shaved, too, with the exception of two long locks of hair 
which hung down on each side of their faces, and excused 
them from wearing wigs. I don't think they were 
troubled with many clothes, even though they were 
children of men of rank, but they had to put on neck- 
laces round their necks and anklets on their feet, which 
were probably quite as difficult to take care of 

The nomarch's lady wore an under-robe of richly- 
coloured stuff, and an upper one of fine white linen ; 
she had embroidered sandals on her feet, and her hair, 
plaited in a thousand little plaits, hung down to her 
shoulders. She had many jewels of silver and jewels 
of gold'; earrings, and bracelets, and necklaces, from 
which hung little gold or jewelled beetles, dragons, and 
asps, with many other strange emblematic devices. Of 
such ornaments the Israelites spoiled the Egyptians 
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when they fled from Egypt; and from them Bezaleel, 
the son of Uri, the happy man whom God " called and 
endowed with all manner of cunning workmanship," 
made those golden and jewelled almond blossoms, bells 
and pomegranates, knobs and bowls, and the candlestick 
and the cherubim, whose models Moses had seen in the 
mount. 

When the rich people had so many luxuries and 
splendours, it is evident that there must have been work 
enough for those beneath them, and many grades of 
workpeople ; some of them with employments interesting 
enough to make one think one had rather have been, in 
those old times, a carver of cunningly-devised orna- 
ments, or a painter of cleverly-painted tombs, than one 
of the lazy great people who seem to have had every- 
thing but feasting done for them. 

In the time of which we are speaking, it is supposed 
that each great lord or governor had serrants belonging 
to his household who were skilful in the various arts 
and manufactures practised at the period. Not only 
was the corn ground and the wine made at home, the 
flax spun and the thread woven into cloth by the 
domestic slaves, but the nomarch had his own glass- 
blower, his bootmaker, his upholsterer, his bard, his 
conjuror, his artist, and his doctor. Pictures of servants 
carrying on all these occupations, have been found in 
these tombs, and they appear to be painted in proof of 
the importance and riches of the owner of the tomb. 
I think a household of the old time must have been a 
very amusing and instructive abode, v for the boys of the 
family at least. Instead of reading books of trades, as 
we ought to do) or using our various articles of furniture 
and clothing without ever troubling ourselves how they 
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come to be what they are, an Egyptian boy of Sesertasen's 
time, if he had any curiosity, must have known every* 
thing he saw about him in the house and farm, from 
its very beginning to ite perfection. Our nomarch's 
boys, if they were worth anything, could probably have 
instructed you and me on the history of many objects 
which they had in common with us. 

On some dark evening, when out-door work was over, 
they had seen two of their father's cleverest slaves kindle 
a glowing fire, and, taking their long blow-pipes, proceed 
to replenish the household store of bottles and glass 
vessels, the best of which, the company ones, they had 
cunning ways of staining various colours. When the 
central amethyst was lost out of their mother's neck- 
lace, they saw the glass-blowers imitate it so suc- 
cessfully, that the ladies who examined the supposed 
stone, when their mother wore it at supper, never dis- 
covered the accident. They knew the history of their 
clothes from the day when the first delicate green blade 
of flax required watering, till that when the neatly 
bordered piece of stuff was removed from the loom* 
They had watched the arrival of the wood of which 
their father's new boat was built, and inspected every 
step of the building, till the hour when it was launched 
on the lake or on the river. They had not only seen 
the walls of the house painted, but they knew how and 
from what substances the colours were prepared. 

In their sight the skins of animals were turned into 
leather; grape juice became wine; clay was fashioned 
into pots, and bronze into knives and kitchen utensils. 
Spending so much time as the whole family did on the 
river, they must have been skilful in the management 
of a boat> and were probably expert fowlers and fishers. 
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As they grew older, and were more frequently made 
their father's companions in his hunting expeditions, 
they learned to shoot with bows and arrows, and ac- 
quired as much dexterity in the use of the lasso as the 
dwellers in the Pampas have now. 

When you add to this attractive picture of what they 
saw and learned, the certainty that they had no dead 
languages to be troubled about, you will perhaps con- 
sider them very enviable beings. Their situation had 
its drawbacks, however, which I feel bound to mention, 
lest you should grow dissatisfied with your own ; they 
had, probably, never in their lives so much as seen a 
horse. Horses were not common in Egypt till a much 
later time; it is supposed that they were introduced 
by the Shepherds of whom I spoke in my last Letter. 
In the time of the twelfth dynasty, a few may have 
been brought into Lower Egypt by the invading 
Shepherds ; but as among all the animals represented 
in these tombs there is no picture of a horse, we may be 
sure that they were still unknown in our nomarch's dis 
trict. If his boys rode at all — and I don't believe they 
did — it must- have been on donkeys; their hunting 
expeditions appear to have been made on foot. 

I don't know whether the boys learned to read and 
write, but I know they played at draughts and at 
odd and even, and at a guessing game called Mora. 
They had conjuring tricks, and some very curious and 
complicated games at balL The women appear to have 
been peculiarly skilful in these ; and L dare say the 
children often found it amusing enough to look on. 
There is a picture in one of these tombs of a large party 
of women playing ; some of them are keeping many 
balls up in the six at once; others jumping a con- 
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sideiable height from the ground, and trying to catch 
the ball before they come down again. When two 
played together, and one made a mistake in the game, 
the blunderer was obliged to allow one of her com- 
panions to sit on her back while she played a second 
game. More exciting and less civilised amusements 
they found in the mock fights and bull fights, of which 
we have several pictures. 

» Do you feel, from all I have told you, that you know 
anything of Egyptian life in the year 2080 before Christ % 
I hope you do, for it is high time that I began to tell 
you something of the kings under whose rule these 
nomarchs grew so rich in corn, and cattle, and wine, and 

' servants. You have all heard of Sesostris, have you 
not ? there is a line about him in Valpy's Chronology — 

" Two thousand eighty-six Sesostris view, 
Whom conquered kings in golden harness drew." 

Telemaque went to see him, if you remember; and dear 
old Kollin tells us a great deal about his haughtiness, 
and his chained kingly captives, and ships that sailed 
round the world. Well, I shall have to introduce you 
to him four times over in the course of the history ; it 
takes four sober, monumental kings, to make one tra- 
ditional Sesostris ; and two of the four, among whom 
the exploits of the great Sesostris have been distributed, 
belong to this twelfth dynasty of Diospolite kings. . 

I will not give you here the description which Hero- 
dotus and Diodorus Siculus have left of the king whom 
they call Sesostris, because the greater part of it so 
clearly refers to the events of a much later reign. As, 
however, we find the first king of the twelfth dynasty 
bearing the only name at all like Sesostris that is to be 
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found on the monuments, and as we have abundant 
proof that he was a warlike and powerful king, it appears 
probable that Herodotus and Diodorus had heard some 
traditional account of his greatness, and that they really 
did mix up his history with that of a conqueror of a later 
time. This first king of the twelfth dynasty was called 
Sesertasen I. ; he began his reign conjointly with that 
Amenemha I. whom I mentioned as the last king of the 
eleventh dynasty, very unfortunate and twice deposed. 
The Shepherds invaded Egypt during the first part of 
Sesertasen's reign ; but their power was in its infancy 
then, and throughout the whole period during which the 
kings of the twelfth dynasty ruled Middle ISgypt, ^J 
had probably not penetrated so far as Memphis, for 
two obelisks bearing the name of Sesertasen are found, 
one at Heliopolis, a little to the north, another in the 
Fyoom, a district to the south-east of Memphis. 
. Though Sesertasen erected monuments round Mem- 
phis, Thebes was probably the capital city of his king- 
dom, and its supremacy, as the city richest in temples 
and monument Ln his .L. He be*Ae 
great temple at Xarnac, to which succeeding kings 
added fresh erections, till at the end of 2,000 years it 
became the greatest temple in the world, or rather a city 
pf temples. From Thebes, Sesertasen sent out his 
armies southward and eastward, and subdued the 
Ethiopian tribes, and probably some of the Asiatic 
nations on the borders of the Bed Sea. An interesting 
record of his conquests was discovered as far down in 
the south as the second cataract. It is a stone tablet, 
once part of the wall of a temple, on which mention is 
made of sacrifices and offerings made by Sesertasen to 
the white bull, Mnevis of Heliopolis, in honour of his 
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victories over certain hostile nations, whose names have 
not been satisfactorily made out Above the inscription, 
a hawk-headed god holds a cord in his hand, from which 
hang five shields, each surmounted by the head and 
bound hands of a captive. This is the way in which 
conquests are usually recorded on the monuments. In 
Sesertasen's forty-third year he associated his son Ame- 
nemha in the government with him, and after reigning 
three years longer, died. 

We will call him " Sesertasen the Conqueror," for 
he appears to be the first Egyptian king who dis- 
tinguished himself by carrying his arms into foreign 
lands. That the exploits of later and better known 
kings were attributed by historians to him, shows that 
there must have been many traditions of his warlike 
character and conquests current among the Egyptians 
hundreds of years after his death. To the Egyptians 
he seems to have been the type of a great conqueror, 
who did so much that everything that was done had 
to be referred back to him, just as King Arthur and 
the Knights of the Bound Table are to us the types of 
chivalry, to one or the other of whom we attribute 
every remarkable exploit of knightly daring. 

We know nothing of Amenemha IL but that after a 
reign of thirty-eight years, he was slain by his guards. 
A king, who may have been his son, and who is called 
on the monuments Sesertasen IL, appears to have 
reigned with him during some years, and to have died 
before him. Nehoth was nomarch of Central Egypt 
during the period of their joint rule, and we learn from 
the inscription on his tomb, that there was a famine in 
Egypt in his time ; there must also have been a war 
with some Asiatic people, since a party of captives from 
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Asia were presented to him, as we have seen. A third 
Sesertasen succeeded Amenemha IL We will call him 
" Sesertasen the Good," as all the good deeds that have 
been attributed to the great Sesostris, appear to belong 
to him ; that is his fourth part of the traditional hero. 
Manetho tells us that he was supposed by the Egyptians 
to be the first after Osiris, and the monuments afford 
us abundant proof that he was regarded with peculiar 
veneration by succeeding kings. In some temples in 
Ethiopia, he occupies the position of a god, and kings 
are represented bringing offerings to him. The word 
"good" is introduced into one of the variations of his 
name. Though justice and goodness are the third Se- 
sertasen' s part in the national hero, we must not suppose 
that he had not a share in the conquests as well In 
the eighth year of his reign he made an expedition 
into Ethiopia, where he extended and confirmed 
the power of the Diospolite kings. He also gained 
many victories over the Negro nations still further 
south. 

In his reign the first Phoenix cycle is supposed to 
have commenced I told you before, that the ancient 
Egyptians divided time into a great many periods, 
besides years, months, and days ; some of these were 
very long, some shorter! Chronologers take great pains 
to calculate these cycles and periods, and value highly 
such notices of their commencement and termination as 
we find on the monuments. The Phoenix cycle was a 
period of 1,461 years. It commenced with the heliacal 
rising (rising an hour before sunrise) of a certain star, 
belonging to a certain constellation, called by the Egyp- 
tians the Phoenix, on a certain day of a certain month. 
This particular conjunction of certain planets only 
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happened once in 1,461 years ; and from the Egyptians 
having dated the commencement of a period from the 
heliacal rising of this phoenix star, the carious stories 
about the periodical visit of the phoenix bird to Helio- 
polis, appear to have arisen. Tacitus mentions that the 
phoenix first came to Heliopolis in the reign of Sesostris ; 
and. that he was accompanied by an immense number of 
other fowls, who were astonished at the strange appear- 
ance, as well they might be ; he came again, he says, in 
the time of Amasis; and a third time while Ptolemy, 
the third Macedonian sovereign, was king. The inter- 
vals between these reigns is found to agree with the 
period assigned to the phoenix cycle; and Tacitus's 
mention of them has been some assistance to modern 
historians in determining the vexed questions of 
Egyptian chronology.* 

Herodotus tells the story of the phoenix as pleasantly 
as he tells all his stories; but he does not mention 
the names of the kings in whose reigns it was sup- 
posed to have appeared; nor does he assign to the 
interval between its appearances, the true number of 
years of the phoenix cycle. " The Egyptians have 
also," he says, " another sacred bird, called the phoenix, 
which I myself have never seen, except in pictures ; 
indeed it is a great rarity, even in Egypt, only coming 
there, according to the accounts of the people of Helio- 
polis, once in 500 years, when the old phoenix dies. Its 
size and appearance, if it is like the pictures, are as 
follows : the plumage is partly red and partly golden, 
while the general make and size are exactly like an 
eagle. They tell a story of what this bird does, which 
does not appear to be credible ; that he comes all the 
* See Horse JSgyptiacse, page 43. 
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way from Arabia, and brings the parent bird, alTptaS-" 
tered over with myrrh, to the Temple of the Sun, and 
there buries the body. .In order to bring him, they 
say he first forms a ball of myrrh, as big as he finds 
that he can carry, then he hollows out the ball and 
puts his parent inside ; after which he covers over the 
opening with fresh myrrh, and the ball is then of ex* 
actly the same weight as at first So he brings it to 
Egypt, plastered over, as I have said, and deposits it in 
the Temple of the Sun. Such is the story they tell of 
the doings of this bird" A curious one, is it not % 
if it arose simply from the astronomical observations of 
the priests, from the Sun-temple at Heliopolis, on the 
rising of a star. 

Another remarkable king either succeeded to the 
throne on the death of the good Sesostris, or reigned 
conjointly with him during the greater part of his reign. 
He is called in Manetho's lists Lachares, or Labaris ; 
but in the tablet of Abydos, his name appears as Ame» 
nemha III., with the prenomen Maenra, which the 
Greeks corrupted into Moeris. He was the excavator 
of the lake Moeris, and the builder of the great Laby- 
rinth near it, which was, you know, one of the wonders 
of the world. The lake has long since been so com- 
pletely dried up, that it is difficult to determine its 
exact site ; and of the great labyrinth only some 
crumbling stones and broken columns remain. Both 
were perfect in Herodotus' time, 2,000 years after they 
were built ; and you shall hear what he says about them. 

" I visited this place " (the City of Crocodiles, in the 
Fyoom, near which the labyrinth stood), " and found 
it to surpass description ; for if all the walls and other 
great works of the Greeks could be brought together in 
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one, they would not equal, either for labour or expense, 
this labyrinth. The pyramids likewise surpass descrip- 
tion, but the labyrinth surpasses the pyramids. It 
has twelve courts, all of them roofed, with gates exactly 
opposite one another; six looking to the north, and 
six to the south. A single wall surrounds the entire 
building. There are two different sorts of chambers 
throughout, half under ground and half above ground ; 
the latter built upon the former ; the whole number of 
these chambers is 4,500 of each kind The upper 
chambers I myself passed through and saw, and what 
I say concerning them is from my own observation. 
Of the under-ground chambers I can only speak from 
report ; for the keepers of the building could not be got 
to show them, since they contained (as they said) the 
sepulchres of the kings who built the labyrinth, and 
also those of the sacred crocodiles. Thus it is from 
hearsay only that I can speak of the lower chambers ; 
the upper chambers, however, I saw with my own eyes, 
and found them to excel all other human productions, 
for the passages through the houses, and the various 
windings of the paths across the courts, excited in me 
an infinite admiration, as I passed from courts into cham- 
bers, from chambers into colonnades, from colonnades 
into fresh houses, and again from these into courts 
unseen before. The roof was throughout of stone, 
like the walls, and the walls were carved all over with 
figures. Every court was surrounded by a colonnade, which 
was built of white stones, exquisitely fitted together. 
At the corner of the labyrinth stands a pyramid, forty 
one fathoms high, with large figures engraved on it; 
which is entered by a subterranean passage. 

"Wonderful as is the labyrinth, the work called the 
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Lake Mceris, close by the labyrinth, is yet more aston- 
ishing. The measure of its circumference is equal to 
the entire length of Egypt along the sea-coast The lake 
stretches in its longest direction, from north to south, 
and in its deepest parts is of the depth of fifty fathoms. 
It is manifestly an artificial excavation ; for nearly in 
the centre there stand two pyramids, rising to the 
height of fifty fathoms above the surface of the water, 
and extending as far beneath, crowned, each of them, 
with a colossal statue sitting on a throne. The water 
of the lake does not come out of the ground, which is 
here excessively dry, but is introduced by a canal from 
the Nile." 

Does not this read like a description out of an Ara- 
bian Night's tale or a dream of romance land ? Marble- 
roofed halls, and endless sculptured chambers, stately 
columns, courts, and colonnades, and courts again, and 
then long rows of gleaming white statues, colossal 
and grave, looking downwards into the vast still lake, 
where their own serene faces, and all the marble won- 
ders behind, sleep in a picture as moveless as the reality, 
two wonders of the world ! Beyond the shadow of the 
city, the blue lake stretches for miles, till the barren 
Arabian hills look into it On each side lies an expanse 
of richly cultivated land, won by its waters from the 
desert Palm-groves, vineyards, orchards, rose-gardens, 
clothe its banks. Here a gay pleasure-boat, pushing 
out from the shore, shivers the reflection of a temple ; 
further on towards the middle of the lake, a party of 
fishermen have moored their boats in the broad shadow 
of one of the pyramids, to ply their craft in the pleasant 
deep shade which is growing on the water as the sun 
goes down. 
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All this Herodotus saw " with his own eyes." If we 
could see it, or even vividly picture it to ourselves, we 
should admire, as we ought to do, those great patrons 
of architecture and art, the Diospolite kings of the 
twelfth dynasty, and above all Amenemha Maenra, of 
the labyrinth and the lake. It is only within the last 
fifty years that the honour of having completed these 
great works has been attributed to the right person. 
Till Dr. Lepsius, the German antiquarian, discovered 
the name-shields of Amenemha, on fragments of mighty 
columns and architraves, which he dug up from the 
sand-covered heaps of ruins which mark the site of the 
labyrinth now, it was uncertain to what period of 
Egyptian history its erection ought to be attributed. 
Herodotus tells us that it was built long after the lake 
was excavated, and by quite a different race of kings. 
Manetho assigns the work to a king of the twelfth 
dynasty, the immediate successor of Sesostris; but 
then he calls him Lachares, a name not found on the 
monuments. 

Diodorus speaks of a Mendes, also called Max- 
ims, who constructed the building called the laby- 
rinth, as a tomb for himself Pliny calls him Pete- 
suchis. Amenemha, if he cared for fame, did right 
to have his • name written on stones ; his chroniclers 
have contrived to make a singular jumble of it. 
It is not probable either that he designed the entire 
labyrinth " as a tomb for himself," as the ancient his- 
torians say. It is most likely that he was buried in 
the pyramid, forty-one fathoms high, which, as you 
know, Herodotus says, stood at the corner of the 
labyrinth. The building itself was probably a palace- 
temple, symmetrically built, and only puzzling to 
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strangers, oh account of the immense number of its 
courts and their likeness to each other. 

The lake was a more really important work ; it served 
as a reservoir into which the surplus water of the river 
might be drained off in years when the inundation had 
risen to an inconvenient height; and from which a 
supply of water might be attained when the river did 
not rise high enough to overflow all the land, or when 
its waters did not remain long enough on the fields to 
fertilize them. 

The evidence which points out Amenemha as the 
constructor of the Lake Moeris, is not quite so strong 
as that which gives the labyrinth to him. His pre- 
nomen, Maenra, and other circumstances, have led to 
the conclusion that he is the king whom the Greeks 
called Moeris ; and the probability that he endeavoured 
to regulate the supply of water from the Kile by arti- 
ficial means, has been strengthened by the discovery of 
an inscription on some rocks at Semneh, which records 
observations made during his reign, on the various 
heights to which the waters of the inundation attained 
in different years. Semneh is in Ethiopia, more than 
a day's journey beyond the second cataract ; it had been 
established as the southern frontier of Egypt, by Seser- 
tasen the Good. The Nile Mis there in a narrow 
channel between the rocks ; it is quite in the desert 
now ; there is no cultivated land on either side of the 
river— nothing to be seen but a few thorny sont-trees 
and barren rocks and heaped-up sand, and the angry 
river fretting and wearing itself for ever among the 
stones. It must have been a very different place when 
the two Sesertasens planted their frontier town there, 
after taking the trouble of conquering the country 
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round, and when Amenemha's watermen were making 
observations on the rise and fall of the river. The 
records these last have left us, prove that it was a dif- 
ferent country in those days. Some disruption of the 
rocks has taken place since, which has altered the level 
of the river and prevented the water from rising over 
the land, thus making barren what was once a fertile 
and populous country. 

It was well for the Diospolite race of kings that it 
was fertile then, and that the Sesertasens conquered 
and .fortified it. You will know why, when I tell 
you in my next letter about the dark times that 
came, upon Egypt when the glorious twelfth-dynasty 
kings had passed away. Amenemha Maenra was the 
last but one ; he appears to have reigned forty years ; 
and then, I suppose, he was buried in his pyramid, 
forty-one fathoms high, at the corner of the great 
labyrinth. 

Hearing of such extensive architectural works and 
fathom-high buildings will, I dare say, recall to 
your minds the wonder which one hears repeated so 
often, about how the ancient Egyptians contrived to lift 
stones and statues of such enormous weights, and 
whether they had any mechanical contrivances unknown 
to us. 

There is a tomb, not far from Beni Hassan, which 
we visited on the following day, where an interesting 
sculpture affords some light on the methods of trans- 
porting heavy weights employed in the time of the 
Sesertasens and Amenemhas. They are not such as 
to make us ashamed of our own. If I had not made 
my letter so long already, I should describe our ride 
through the desert to this tomb, which is excavated 
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nearly at the top of a steep lull, overlooking a sand 
ravina As it is, I will only describe the sculpturing 
on the walls of the tomb. It represents the removal of 
a colossal statue from the quarry where it had been 
hewn, to the building where it was to be erected. "We 
see it on its road. It is bound by double ropes to a 
low-wheeled sledge ; the ropes are twisted tightly by 
means of long pegs ; and pieces of leather are placed 
between the ropes and the statue to prevent friction. 
Other ropes are fastened to rings in front of the sledge, 
and 172 men, in four rows, are pulling at them. It is 
painful to see how they pull — bending forward, and 
dragging the ropes as if it were very hard work indeed. 
A person standing on the statue is pouring water or oil 
on the sledge-wheels, to make them run more smoothly. 
Another man, also standing on the statue, is clapping 
his hands, as if to keep time and make the men pull 
together; behind come the task-masters, with their 
rods. Some of the men who drag the statue appear to 
be Egyptians, others, from their costume, are thought 
to be foreign slaves, probably war-captives. r The owner 
of this tomb, a private person of the milita'ry order, is 
called, in an inscription on the walls, the king's friend. 
He lived in Sesertasen II. 's time, and called one 
of his children Sesertasen, out of compliment to the 
king. I have no doubt he was a friend of Nehoth's, 
unless indeed they were rivals. The pictures on his 
tomb represent much the same kind of life as we saw 
depicted in Nehoth's, — fishing, hunting, and feasting ; 
slaves toiling, and masters looking on. 

I don't know whether I was glad or sorry to find that 
the ancient Egyptians had not cleverer ways of lifting 
weights than we have ; it is pleasant to think that the 
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world has been learning instead of forgetting, during 
the thousands of years that have passed since Ame- 
nemha's labyrinth and pyramids were put up; but then 
it would have been pleasanter still if those old people 
could have taught us something new. I feel that I shall 
respect the monuments something less, for knowing that 
their enormous stones were heaved up more by force 
than skill, and to the accompaniment of the sighs and 
groans of war-captives. 

I think I have said nearly all now that I have to say 
about the twelfth* dynasty kings. There appears to have 
been a fourth Amenemha, who reigned after Amenemha 
Maerna ; and according to Manetho, a queen* the sister 
of Amenemha IV., who succeeded him, and reigned 
four years. Nothing is known of their reigns, and their 
names have not, I believe, been found as yet on any 
monuments or tombs. Of the invading Shepherds who 
had probably established themselves in the north-east 
of Egypt, where the old Elephantinites of the fifth 
dynasty used to be, and of the tributary Heracleopolites 
and XoiteSj I shall tell you nothing, because I really 
cannot find anything to tell, excepting that names of 
kings of these dynasties have been found on tombs, 
associated with names of kings of the twelfth dynasty. 
We know, therefore, that they must have been exercising 
some sort of power in different parts of Egypt, while 
the Sesertasens were fortifying Semneh, and the Ame- 
nemhas building the labyrinth. 

I will write down the names of the principal kings of 
the twelfth dynasty, that you may see them together ; 
but you must not conclude that the order of their succes- 
sion has been definitely ascertained. I have placed them 
one after the other; but it is now thought probable 
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that fryo kings were frequently reigning at the same 
time. 

Sesertasen the Conqueror, 

Who began to build at Karnac 
Sesertasen II., and Amenemha II., 

In whose reign Nehoth lived. 
Sesertasen the Good, 

Who saw the phoenix. 
Amenemha Maenra, 

Who built the labyrinth and dug the lake. 
Amenemha IV. 
Skeminophis, 

Sister of Amenemha IY. 



LETTER V. 

My deak Boys,— 

"We have now come upon a very dark part of 
Egyptian history, and I cannot make it more interesting 
to you by describing any monuments or tombs, for it is 
a period of which we have actually no remains what- 
ever ; its events are only dimly made known to us, by a 
few scattered notices in ancient histories. Egypt, as we 
have seen before, has been for a long time split up into 
small kingdoms, the powerful twelfth-dynasty kings 
even do not appear to' have ruled alone. We have 
every reason to believe that a race of foreigners were 
establishing themselves securely in the north-eastern 
parts of Egypt, while they were conquering in Ethiopia, 
and building at Memphis. It is even thought by some 
people that the Sesertasens and Amenemhas, instead of 
being fathers and sons, succeeding each other on the 
throne, were distinct lines of sovereigns, who shared 
the Diospolite kingdom between them, though each one 
arrogated to himself the title of king of the whole land- 
It is difficult to us to understand how such a state of 
things could coexist with the great riches and power 
unquestionably possessed by some of these Sesertasens 
and Amenemhas ; one wonders why they did not conquer 
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the whole of their own land, instead of making excur- 
sions into Asia and Ethiopia, and building pyramids 
forty fathoms high. It is, however, no use to wonder ; 
we must wait till further discoveries enable us to under- 
stand the true condition of the country better than we 
do now ; and in the meantime not neglect any informa- 
tion obtained from the monuments ; because for the time 
it seems to make the puzzle worse, instead of better, as 
I confess this new discovery about the Sesertasens and 
Amenemhas reigning contemporaneously appears to do. 
The absence of great buildings and records during the 
four or five hundred years that follow, while the Shep- 
herd kings were gradually gaining ground in Egypt and 
absorbing its weak and divided kingdoms into their 
dominion, is less difficult to understand. The puzzle 
here is, that the period during which the greater part of 
Egypt submitted to foreign rulers should have been so 
long, and yet that the Egyptians should have retained 
sufficient strength and national union, to enable them 
to rise up at length and cast. the usurpers out from 
among them. 

Manetho speaks of three dynasties of Shepherd kings : 
the fifteenth, which comprised six foreign Phoenician 
kings, who took Memphis ; the sixteenth, of thiry-two 
Hellenic Shepherd kings ; and the seventeenth, of forty- 
three Shepherd kings, and forty-three Theban Diospo- 
lites. It is now supposed that the Shepherd kings were 
not all of one race, and that they did not invade Egypt 
at one time, but in different bands, at various periods. 
The fifteenth and sixteenth dynasties probably reigned 
contemporaneously in different parts of Northern and 
Middle Egypt ; the kings of the fifteenth having their 
head-quarters at Memphis ; those of the sixteenth esta- 
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Wishing themselves in the flat marsh-lands bordering 
on the Sinaitic desert, where they built a stronghold, 
called Avails, of which you have more to hear by- 
and-bye. These two dynasties were probably not 
continually at war with the neighbouring Egyptian 
kingdoms. Names of Shepherd kings of the fifteenth 
dynasty have been found on tombs in conjunction with 
names of Elephantinite kings, and it is therefore evi- 
dent that they must have been at times in alliance 
with native Egyptian rulers.* The seventh and eighth 
dynasties of Memphite kings succeeded the fifteenth 
dynasty of Shepherds, and reigned at Memphis (perhaps 
in subjection to the Shepherds) till they were expelled 
by the kings of the seventeenth dynasty of Shepherds, 
who appear to have been the most powerful of these 
foreign rulers. All the kingdoms of Lower and Middle 
Egypt fell under their sway ; the thirteenth Diospolite 
race of kings maintained a long struggle against them, 
but they were finally obliged to retire into Ethiopia ; to 
that now barren, but then fertile country, beyond Semneh, 
where the great Diospolites of the twelfth dynasty had 
fortified towns and erected temples. 

A fragment of Manetho's history, preserved by Jo- 
sephus, gives a short account of this war, and of the 
final triumph of the Egyptians over the Shepherds ; but 
the names he assigns to the kings who re-established 
the Diospolite rule throughout Elgypt, do not agree 
with those found on the monuments. The Egyptians 
were not as careful to record the disastrous events of 
their story, as those which they considered honourable 
to their country; it is not surprising, therefore, that 
there should be some confusion in an account (written 
* See Horse Egyptiacw, page 128. 
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several hundred years after their occurrence) of events 
which had been carefully omitted from all public re- 
cords, or that Manetho should have mixed up traditions 
of other disasters with his notice of this one. I will 
copy out exactly what he says, however, not omitting 
the few sentences that I quoted before, because I think 
you will understand his story better if you read it alL 

" We had formerly a king whose name was Timaus. 
In his time it came to pass, I know not how, that God 
was displeased with us ; and there came up from the 
east, in a strange manner, men of an ignoble race, who 
had the confidence to invade our country, and easily 
subdued it by their power, without a battle. And when 
they had our rulers in their hands, they burnt our cities 
and demolished the temples of the gods, and inflicted 
every kind of barbarity upon the inhabitants, slaying 
some, and reducing the wives and children of others to 
a state of slavery. At length they made one of them- 
selves king, whose name was Salatis : he lived at 
Memphis, and rendered both the upper and lower 
regions of Egypt tributary, and stationed garrisons in 
places which were best adapted for that purpose. But 
he directed his attention principally to the security of 
the eastern frontier ; for he regarded with suspicion the 
increasing power of the Assyrians, who he foresaw would 
one day undertake the invasion of the kingdom. And 
observing in the Saite nome, upon the east of the 
Bubastile channel, a city which from some ancient 
theological reference was called Avaris,* and finding it 
admirably adapted to his purpose, he rebuilt it, and 
strongly fortified it with waU^and garrisoned it with 
a force of 250,000 men, completely armed. To this 
* Now identified with Tanis (the Zoan of Scripture). 
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city Sal at is repaired in summer-time, to collect his 
tribute, and pay his troops, and to exercise his soldiers, 
in order to strike terror into foreigners. 

" And Salatis died, after a reign of nineteen years ; 
after him reigned another king, who was called Beon, 
forty-four years ; and he was succeeded by Apachnas, 
who reigned thirty-six years and seven months ; after 
him reigned Apophis, sixty-one years ; and Tanias, fifty 
years and one month. After all these reigned Assis 
forty-nine years and two months. 

" These six were the first rulers amongst them ; and 
during the whole period of their dynasty they made war 
upon the EgyptiL, with the hope of extLminating 
the whole race. All this nation was styled Hycsos, 
that is, the Shepherd Kings ; for the first syllable, Hyc, 
in the sacred dialect, denotes a king, and Sos signifies a 
shepherd, but this only according to the vulgar tongue ; 
and of these is compounded Hycsos : some say they 
were Arabians. These people, who were thus denomi- 
nated Shepherd kings, and their descendants, retained 
possession of Egypt during the period of five hundred 
and eleven years." 

After these things, Manetho relates that the kings of 
Thebaid and of the other provinces of Egypt, made an 
insurrection against the Shepherds, and that a long and 
mighty war was carried on between them, till the Shep- 
herds were overcome by a king whose name was Alis- 
phragmuthosis ; and they were by him driven out of the 
other parts of Egypt, and hemmed up in a place con- 
taining about 10,000 acres, which was called Avaris. 
All this tract (says Manetho) the Shepherds surrounded 
with a vast and strong wall, that they might retain all 
their property and their prey within a hold of strength* 
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And Thummosis, the son of Alisphragmuthosis, 
endeavoured to force them by a siege, and beleaguered 
the place with a body of 480,000 men ; but at the 
moment when he despaired of reducing them by siege, 
they agreed to a capitulation ; that they would leave 
Egypt> and should be permitted to go out without 
molestation, wheresoever they pleased. And according 
to this stipulation, they departed from Egypt, with all 
their families and effects, in number not less than 
240,000, and bent their way through the desert toward 
Syria. But as they stood m fear of the Assyrians, 
who had the dominion over Asia, they built a city in 
that country, which is now called Judea, of sufficient 
size to contain this multitude of men, and named it 
Jerusalem. 

In another book of the Egyptian Histories, Manetho 
says, that " This people, who are here called shepherds, 
in their sacred books were also styled captives." 

This is all that Manetho tells us on the subject of the 
Shepherd invasion of Egypt, and his account leaves 
many difficulties unexplained. Few traces remain 
of the city of Avaris, which, according to Manetho's 
description of it, must have occupied a space more than 
double that of ancient Eome when it was the capital of 
the world. The length of the period which he assigns 
to the Shepherd domination is also surprising; it is 
difficult to understand how a foreign race could have 
held the supreme power in a country during so many 
years, and yet have left hardly any trace of their exist- 
ence, neither erecting monuments nor effecting any 
change (that can now be ascertained) in the manners, 
religion, language, or laws. 

A few names of Shepherd kings inscribed on tombs 
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near Memphis, and the fact that the names of the later 
Diospolite kings of the thirteenth dynasty are found 
only on ruins in Ethiopia, and not anywhere in Egypt, 
are the only evidences afforded by the monuments of 
the truth of this strange episode in l^yptian history. 
They are sufficient, however, to confirm the main facts 
of Manetho's narrative. His mention of Judea and 
Jerusalem shows us that some tradition of the exodus 
of the Hebrews from Egypt had, in Manetho's time, 
become mixed up with the half-forgotten history of the 
invasion of the Shepherd kings. 

Josephus, and other Jewish writers, endeavoured to 
identify the Hyksos with the Hebrews, being anxious to 
gratify their national vanity by representing themselves 
as having been, in the commencement of their history, 
a dominant instead of an oppressed race. As, however, 
the Bible narrative of the sojourn of Israel in Egypt, 
and their exodus, presents no feature of resemblance 
to Manetho's account of the invasion and expulsion of 
the Shepherd races, we are obliged to conclude that the 
two histories refer to entirely different events, which 
probably occurred at periods far apart from each other. 
The name of the king who expelled the Shepherds is, 
according to the monuments, Aahmes, not Thummosis, 
which appears to be a corruption of the name of a later 
king. 

We have, however, one other notice of the Shepherd 
invasion, which is of far greater antiquity than 
Manetho's history, and which would have been of the 
greatest value, if it had not come down to us in so 
mutilated a state that it is very difficult to make out its 
meaning. It has been decyphered from a papyrus roll, 
written by a scribe in the time of the eighteenth 
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dynasty, and appears to be a quotation transcribed by 
him from an earlier manuscript, with which, he prefaces 
his own book. For some unexplained reason, he un- 
fortunately stops short in the middle of a sentence, and 
after exciting our curiosity leaves us almost as much in 
the dark as ever. 

" It came to pass, when the land of Egypt was held by 
the invaders, when there was no lord king (i. e. no king of 
all Egypt), in the day, namely, when-King Ra-skenen was 
ruler of the land of the south, the invaders holding the 
district of Aamon, that the chief Apepi was in the palace 
of Avaris. The whole land paid homage to him, with 
their manufactures in abundance, as well as with all the 
precious things of the inhabitants of the country of the 
north. Now Apepi set up Sontech (Baal) for his lord* 
He worshipped no other god in the whole land . . , 
built him a temple of durable workmanship. It came 
to pass, that while he rose up to celebrate a day of 
dedicating a temple to Sontech, the king of the south 
prepared to build a temple to the sun in rivalry with it. 
Then it came to pass that king Ra-skenen . . . the 
prince of the south. It came to pass a long time after 
this. ,....", 

Here several lines are quite obliterated. The next page 
begins in the middle of a sentence : "... with him, in 
case of his not consenting (to worship) all the gods which 
are in the whole land, and to honour Amen-Ra, king of 
the gods. It came to pass many days after these things 
that king Apepi sent a message to the king of the 
south. The messenger (being gone) he called his wise 
men together to inform them. Then the messenger of 
king Apepi journeyed to the chief of the south, who 
said to him this saying: 'What message dost thou 

i2 
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bring to the south country 1 For what cause hast thou 
set out on this expedition?' Then the messenger 
answered him, ' King Apepi sends to thee, saying he is 
about to go to the fountain of the cattle, which is in 
the region of the south, seeing that . . . has commis- 
sioned me. to search day and night. . . . The chief of the 
south replied to him that he would do nothing hostile 
to him. The fact was he did not know how to refuse 
. . . the messenger of king Apepi. Then the prince of 
the south said to him, ' Behold thy lord promised 
to...'" 

Here several more lines are obliterated. Next comes 
a new paragraph. 

" Then the chiefs of the south called together the 
princes and great men, likewise all the officers and 
beads of . . . and he told them all the words of the 
message sent to him by king Apepi, according to order. 
Then they cried with one voice in anger ; they did not 
wish to return a good answer but a hostile one. King 
Apepi sent to . . ." 

It is very unlucky that the scribe should have chosen, 
to end his quotation just here, but so it is. He does 
not tell us where or what king Apepi sent* but he 
passes on abruptly to his own work, a collection of 
letters from his Mends, of which you shall hear more 
by-and-bye. It would have been pleasant to have 
known whether king Ra-skenen or king Apepi con- 
quered in the war which must have followed. Whether 
the Shepherds were driven further northwards, or 
whether the Diospolites were themselves sent to search, 
for the "cattle fountain" in the southern regions. 
Baron Bunsen conjectures that the encounter terminated 
in the. triumph of the southern cl^ie^ and paved the way 
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for the final expulsion of the Shepherds from Egypt, 
effected by the powerful kings of the eighteenth dy- 
nasty. You will be tired of conjectures, but I must 
give you one more. Some people think that the 
children of Israel came into Egypt, and went out from 
it, during the 500 years of Shepherd dominion, being 
protected by one dynasty of foreigners and oppressed 
by another. There are some strong arguments in 
support of this view, which you can find, if you like 
to look for them, in the paper on Ancient Egypt, in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

I shall not give you them here, because I wish you 
to think as I do, that these most interesting events in 
Egyptian history occurred at a later time. "We will 
enter upon the subject by-and-bye. I am glad to see 
that this dull letter has at least the merit of being a 1 
short one* We have now much brighter times t6 
hear ©£ 



LETTER VI. 



Mr dear Boys, — 

Do you remember, when we were reading English 
History together, how often we used to wish that we 
had a chronologically arranged picture gallery, in illus- 
tration of the history we were studying, such as Madame 
de Genlis planned for her royal pupils ? You used to 
say that you should not forget the names of the kings, 
bishops, and ministers, if you had seen their portraits, 
and pictured to yourselves how they looked ; and you 
thought you would understand a battle much better 
from looking at a picture of it, than from listening to 
any description in words. If you had been with me at 
Thebes, I could have taken you through a gallery of 
illustration of the reigns of the kings of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties, far more imposing than any- 
thing you ever imagined. My telling you about the 
portraits of the kings on their palace walls, and the 
picture records they have left of their marches, sieges, 
battles, and triumphs, will not be anything like seeing 
them for yourselves ; but I will, do my bert to make it 
better than nothing. I fancy I shall best succeed by 
showing you the ruins first, and connecting the kings' 
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names with them when you are able to make some sort 
of a picture of them in your minds. Take your first look 
at the ruins of ancient Thebes, then, with me. 

It was quite evening when our boat was brought up 
to the eastern side of the river. We had had a very 
blowy, disagreeable day ; a hot south wind had obliged 
us to moor to the river bank, about three miles below 
Thebes, from eleven in the morning till sunset. If we 
ventured to put our heads out of the cabin, a hot, sharp 
rain of sand in our faces and eyes drove us back again ; 
we could do nothing but wait patiently, and wish the 
hours away. A few moments after sunset, the wind 
veered suddenly round, — the boatmen, who had been 
lounging or sleeping on the river bank, crowded into 
the boat, — our beautiful large sails were let down with 
much noise and shouting — and, with a bound like an 
eager horse starting on a race, our boat flew through 
the water. 

Before we had had full time to look about us, and 
think where we were going, we stopped again, the sails 
were folded in as rapidly as they had been let out, and 
the men jumped on shore to drag the boat to a good 
mooring-place. We had reached Luxor, the Arab vil- 
lage which occupies part of the site of the eastern 
division of ancient Thebes. It seemed as if the east 
wind had blown the sudden blast that brought us up 
the river for our special benefit ; for scarcely were our 
sails furled, when, as suddenly as it had risen, the 
breeze fell. The river, which had all day been driven 
backwards and forwards, till it was tossed up into 
angry little bubbling waves, gradually hushed itself, — 
the bubbling waves sank into crisp little wrinkles, 
and, by-and-bye, having rocked itself into perfect good 
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humour, the wrinkles were put away, and the river 
showed a smooth blue face for the stars to look at. The 
palms on each bank, tired with stretching out their 
long arms horizontally all day, let them fall heavily, as 
if they never meant to move a leaf again. The air, that 
for so many hours had been hurrying to and fro for 
nothing, recollected itself, and stood still, hanging, now 
that the sunset light had all faded out of it, a dim blue 
veil over the opposite river bank and the encircling 
hills, and investing the tall papyrus-crowned columns 
of the ruined Luxor temple, opposite us, with a solemn 
beauty that I cannot tell you about We had planned 
many atmospheres in which we should like first to see 
Thebes, but we had never thought of anything so 
perfect as this. 

Soon the stars shone out above our heads, and cast 
each one a shining drop of gold into the river below ; 
while along the shore little flickering lights began to 
show, here and there, from the mud huts which are 
built among the pillars and porticoes of the Luxor 
temple, tracing its outlines for us as vividly as if a 
pretty little illumination had been arranged for our 
instruction. Ellen, who had been studying Sir Gar- 
diner Wilkinson's description of Ancient Egyptian 
Temples, explained its different parts to me, as we took 
our first moonlight walk on the loose, crumbling sand of 
the river bank, where, in the time of the kings of whom 
I am going to tell you, was a magnificent quay, thronged 
with merchant-vessels and war-ships — paved, probably, 
with stone or marble, and leading up, by gradually 
ascending steps, to the splendid temple whose ruins 
we were wondering over. As all the Egyptian temples 
are built on the same plan of construction, I will 
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describe this one rather carefully, that you may accus- 
tom yourselves to the names of its several parts. 

The columns facing the river bank, that had first 
caught my eye, were not, as I imagined, designed to 
ornament the entrance to the temple ; they were but 
the tallest range of a forest of pillars, now mostly 
crumbled away, which once supported the roof of the 
central chamber, called the hall of assembly. Many 
yards from where we stood, Ellen made me observe 
two gigantic pyramidal-shaped towers, looking solemn 
and dark in the starlight. These were the pylons, or 
watch towers, between which lay the entrance to the 
first court of the temple. In front of the pylons were 
statues of the king, obelisks, and an avenue of sitting 
sphinxes. One obelisk still remains ; dim as the light 
was, we could see the graceful shape— a gigantic stone 
finger, pointing to the stars. The court was surrounded 
by a portico, the pillars of which are now built into the 
mud houses, and pigeon courts, and mosque of the 
present village ; it was terminated by two other pyra* 
midal towers. Then came the pillared hall of assembly, 
before whose central avenue we were walking. Behind 
the colonnade were still two other pillared courts ; then 
a cluster of chambers, whose sculptured works form 
part of the gallery of illustration we were speaking o£ 
We must spell them over by-and-bye. A smaller hall 
succeeded, supported by four rows of columns; and, 
lastly, small, dark, and lower than all that had gone 
before, the sanctuary, the " holy of holies," where stood 
the statues of the gods, to which all this magnificence 
was but the vestibule. Every temple had its " holy of 
holies;" its chambers before or round it, where the 
priests lived; its hall of columns, and one or more open 
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courts, terminating in pyramidal towers, and approached 
through avenues of sphinxes ; but only two others rival 
this one at Luxor, in the number and beauty of its 
courts and colonnades, and in the extent of ground they 
cover. 

We did not see all that I have described by star- 
light, however, though we watched till the little lights 
had all died out in the village, and till the stars we had 
seen rising over the eastern hills had moved half across 
the river. It was pleasant to go to sleep thinking how 
much more the daylight would show us. 

The next day was Christmas-day — such a Christmas- 
day as I suppose I shall never eee again. When I came 
out of the cabin, and had taken my first look round, I 
shut my eyes for a moment, that I might try to fancy 
the sort of world to which you would give your Christ- 
mas greeting. Would you have to look through thick 
mist, to bare dripping trees and dank garden-beds, or 
would you rub the frost from your window-panes, to let 
in the chill gleam of sunlight, reflected from snow- 
covered fields, and trees with their winter garlands on 
their heads 1 

The vision of the cold brightness of your possible 
sunshine made me look up to contrast it with the 
luxury of soft golden light that lay all round me then. 
The air was full of it — so full, that it stood still to 
enjoy its perfect contentment. The hills round— we 
could see those on the opposite bank quite plainly by 
daylight — stood up bare-headed to take the sunlight ; 
they did not think it necessary to wrap themselves in 
green robes or throw up leaf-screens between themselves 
and the sun, as English hills do. The flower-crowned 
columns on the top of the sloping bank threw dark, 
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Well-defined shadows on to the bright sand. Behind 
the temple, to the south, a few palm trees, enclosed in 
a high-walled garden, stretched their topmost feathery 
boughs high into the air, while the lower ones hung 
lazily in graceful curves round the straight, mottled 
stems, like a second group of pillars, with yet statelier 
flower capitals. To the north of the colonnade were the 
huge pylons and the obelisk, and between them dusty 
sun-burned mud houses and pigeon courts, which we 
were not so much obliged to the sun for showing us. 

It was well to look at the more distant objects first ; 
for a curious scene was going on round the little landing- 
place where our boat was moored, which soon drew our 
eyes there. The boatmen were busy removing from the 
boat the coops of fowls and turkeys that had been 
brought from Cairo, and making an impromptu poultry- 
yard on the top of the mud bank.' It was curious to 
see how the creatures enjoyed their liberty, when they 
were allowed to strut out of their coops for a few minutes 
to relieve their feet and feelings by scratching in the 
sand ; the turkeys, especially, comported themselves in 
a manner which, I am sure, no Christian turkeys would 
have ventured upon on Christmas morning. 

Some veiled women, who had come down early to fill 
their pitchers at the river, stood with their bare feet 
touching the water, to observe either the turkeys or us, 
They did not wear the regular strip of linen or muslin 
over their faces, as the women we had seen at Cairo and 
Alexandria did, but satisfied themselves with catching 
between their teeth an edge of the blue cloth that hung 
over their heads, so concealing one cheek, one eye, and 
half a nose. Sometimes, in the exigencies of talking 
and laughing, the hold was lost, the veil floated wide, 
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and the face it disclosed did not seem much discomposed 
at meeting the curious eyes of our party, or in great 
haste to cover itself again. 

On a sand-heap above our poultry-yard, a group of 
turbaned men had established themselves (permanently, 
as we afterwards found), to while away their time by 
watching everything that passed on board the boat 
They had curled themselves up, in some mysterious 
way, under their burnouses, and looked like heaps of 
brown and dirty-white rags, with immoveable turbaned 
heads placed on the top. 

Higher up the bank, Hassan and C were en- 
gaged in active squabble with a horde of guides, donkeys 
and donkey-boys, who were pressing their services with 
all the more eagerness, because ours was only the 
second boat that had as yet arrived from Cairo. One 
Or two lean, uncomfortable-looking dogs patrolled the 
river bank, or stood sentinel on sand-heaps round ; if 
they had been away, I should have crossed the plank 
that connected the boat and the shore, and achieved— 
what I have now little hope of ever achieving — a walk 
before breakfast on Christmas morning, As it was, we 
did not leave our boat till after luncheon, and then set 
off to visit the ruins of the great temple at Karnac. 
You are to come with me on that ride, so let your 
imagination be active to fill out my word-sketch with a 
picture for yourselves. If I had not great confidence 
in the preponderance of that faculty in you, I should 
despair of making you see anything, so difficult do 
I find this part of my task. 

Come, let us start without further parley about it. 
We chose our donkey and donkey-boys from the crowd 
still waiting on the bank. I always looked out for a 
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good-natured face, and a stick without a prick at the end. 
My attendant that day was particularly bright-looking, 
and seemed determined to astonish me by the extent of 
his knowledge of the English language. He ran through 
the ordinary list of phrases common to all donkey* 
boys, such as " Good morning/' " This very good donkey, 
that man's sad bad donkey," " How do you do, lady," 
" Good night," with about the same volubility and in- 
distinctness with which you used to gabble " Verbum 
personate," &c, on repetition mornings, when you had 
strong kite-flying or fishing reasons for wanting to have 
done with it, and get out into the garden. Then, when 
he had finished his lesson, he came full in front of my 
donkey, and, fixing his black eyes on my face, he began 
to repeat with considerable effort, and in the most 
solemn of voices, " If I had a donkey what would not 
go," &c, jerking out some of the words with great 
emphasis, and running three or four others into odd 
amalgams, not easy to recognise. His voice and face 
during this exercise were so absurd, that I could not 
help laughing heartily. When I laughed, all the sur- 
rounding donkey-boys considered it polite to laugh too, 
and my attendant was so excited by the success of his 
performance, that he executed a series of somersaults in 
the sand, and showed his white teeth in continual 
smiles all the rest of the day, convinced that he had 
succeeded in pleasing me, and securing a magnificent 
backsheesh. 

By the time I had finished laughing at the unex- 
pected repetition lesson I had heard, we had ascended 
the sloping bank, and halted before the obelisks and 
second pylons of the Luxor temple. There were once 
two obelisks on this spot One has been removed by 
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the French, and stands now in the Place de la Concorde 
at Paris. The remaining one is English property. It 
is very beautiful, made of red granite, and covered with 
elegantly carved hieroglyphics. Behind the obelisk 
two gigantic stone heads rise from the sand. They are 
all that is now visible of colossal statues of the king 
who built the great court and largest pyramidal towers 
of the Luxor temple. 

The heads wear the pshent or cap of dominion of 
Lower and Upper Egypt. The upper part is not unlike 
a helmet; and as I looked at the heads, one of which is 
only partly raised above the white sand, and the other 
uncovered to the shoulders, I was reminded of the old 
Scandinavian story you used to be so fond of hearing, 
about the cow, in the beginning of ages, who licked the 
snow, and the helmeted head of a hero rose up ; and 
licked again, and the head rose higher and the 
shoulders struggled out, and so on, and on, till a 
beautiful hero-man, fit to fight with Jotunheime giants, 
grew up from the earth. One day I hope the part of 
the Scandinavian cow will be performed by some 
patient excavator, and that these heroes will be per- 
mitted to emerge from their sand-graves once more. 

From the temple we turned into a street of the 
little Luxor town, flanked on both sides by dark low 
shops, about the size of a church pew, where men sat 
cross-legged on squares of carpet, smoking, and chatting, 
and drinking cups of coffee, but apparently selling 
nothing. 

One more turn and we were clear of the town, and 
after descending a steep, dusty bank, we were on the 
road which once connected the palace temple at Luxor, 
with the still more magnificent temple which we were 
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going to visit In old times the way lay between rows 
of gigantic ram-headed sphinxes. It was probably 
paved, and had groups of trees planted between the 
sphinxes, shading their great stone bodies, and wise, 
placid heads. How well the alternate moveable and 
immoveable shadows must have looked on the broad 
road, in the morning and evening, when a procession of 
priests passed down with banners, and the sacred ark, 
and animals crowned for sacrifice ! 

Beyond the road and trees, on each side, extended 
the most magnificent part of the hundred-gated city. 
Houses standing in richly cultivated gardens, stretched 
on one side to the river's edge, on the other to the 
Mokattam hills, which here lie far back and wear the 
lilac tint of distance. When this was the greatest 
thoroughfare of the greatest city of the world, how full 
of sound the air must have been here ! What mur- 
murs from the river, thronged with ships, busy with 
merchants and their merchandise ! What pleasant 
sounds from the gardens ! music, perhaps, or laughter, 
and the dipping of oars in the lake. Every great house 
had a lake then ; and in the road, can't you fancy the 
people collecting under the shade of the sphinxes to 
talk over the procession that has just passed 1 

How still it all is now ! We were riding through 
a wide green plain, covered with coarse grass, and 
diversified with scattered heaps of sand and rubbish, 
which on the left hand sometimes rose so high as 
to be almost hills. Among them a troop of young 
camels and some goats were feeding. Occasionally 
we passed a group of fine palm trees fenced round 
by a broken mud walL The heaps of stones, and 
huge fragments of building grew more numerous, as 
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we approached the temple — numerous and bewildering. 
We were glad to have something distinct to fix our eyes 
on as we rode along, and that we found in the two huge 
pylons of the great temple, and in the pink granite 
obelisk of Queen Hat-a-Su, which, standing in the 
midst of the ruins, lifts its perfect head in the air, as 
gracefully as it did when queen Hat-a-Su herself rode 
by to look at it, perhaps a little more proudly, since 
it has seen nearly all its rivals laid low. 

I told you what I felt about the Pyramids and the 
Sphinx, how they puzzled me with their, to me, new and 
incomprehensible kind of beauty, and how even the 
glad sunshine around them did not prevent my feeling 
awestruck, almost saddened, in their presence. Now 
these obelisks at Luxor and Karnac gave me quite an 
opposite feeling. I was never tired of looking at them. 
I know I shall not be able to make you understand my 
admiration; you will think of all the frightful, stumpy, 
unmeaning obelisks you have seen in England (I ac- 
knowledge that nothing can be uglier than an obelisk in 
England), and you will never get the right idea, unless 
indeed some day, not in fancy, but in reality, you 
actually do take that ride over the ruin-strewn plain 
between Luxor and Karnac, and, just at the turn in the 
road where pylons and obelisks break upon the view, 
halt, as I halted, and see the perfect outline of 
Hat-a-Su's obelisk, dividing the still blue air. Then 
you will know how beautiful an obelisk can be ! 

About a quarter of a mile from one of the entrances to 
the temple, we came to some remains of the ram-head 
sphinxes I told you about Almost all are headless, or 
mutilated ; but their remains helped us to form some 
idea of their great size, and of the distance at which 
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they had been placed from each other. I was surprised 
to find that they were so close together. 

An elegant pylon built by one of the Ptolemies in 
what are quite contemptibly modern times in Egyptian 
history, forms the entrance to a small but very beau- 
tiful side temple, the work of one of the kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty, of whom you have to hear. We 
examined it hastily ; and then, having left our donkeys, 
scrambled over heaps of ruins and sand, to what once 
was the principal entrance, facing the river, of the great 
Karnac temple. The road, from the river to the 
pylon, was once adorned with rows of man-headed 
sphinxes, and huge stone statues of the king who built 
them. These are gone ; but a great part of one of the 
pylons remains. 

Can I make you understand what a pylon is, I 
wonder ? It is a great mass of stone-work, immensely 
thick and solid, broad at the bottom and slanting on 
all sides to the top, which is crowned by a cornice. 
Inside this ponderous weight of stone-work there are 
generally dark winding stairs which lead to the top, 
and occasionally small dark rooms. Banners were 
hoisted on the tops of the pylons. The holes in which 
the flag-staffs were inserted are still traceable in these 
half-ruined Karnac pylons. 

Passing between the great entrance towers then, we 
found ourselves in a large open court, cumbered with 
huge stones and fragments of columns. One column 
alone stood perfect in the centre. With its papyrus- 
flower capital, I thought it almost as beautiful among 
the ruins as the pink obelisk. Two colossal statues 
stand before the second pyramid towers (the propylae), 
rather more melancholy in their ruin than the first; 

K 
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and between them is the entrance to the great hall of 
columns. It is cumbered with fallen stones. I should 
like to keep you stumbling for some time among the 
stones, for I rather dread taking you in. I can't pro- 
perly show you the place, and yet I want to do so ; for 
how are you ever to know Sethi, the third great 
Sesostris, unless I make you see something of his 
work] 

We vrUl clamber over the stones ; it is very hot in 
the open court, and now, on the other side of the 
propylae, we are in shade. It is deep shade varied by 
bright streaks of sunshine, like the shade of a pine grove 
not too thickly planted. How is it % We appear to be 
in a great stone forest. It is an enchanted world — 
an under-the-water world, I fancy, for Brobdignagian 
flower-stalks turned into stone rise thickly round us, and 
each stalk bears the bud of a water-lily just ready to 
burst into blossom. Ah ! come a little to one side ; 
some of them have burst into blossom — in the centre, 
stalks taller than the rest, hold high up each a perfect 
flower. 

What insignificant insects we seem in this new world ! 
Let us sit down on the ground in the shade, and collect 
our thoughts a little, and perhaps we shall understand 
it. Sitting on the ground at the top of the central aisle 
of columns, the place we are in is no longer like a con- 
fused forest, the eye takes in the order and beauty of 
the long rows of pillars that once supported a roo£ the 
central columns having a full-blown flower for a capital, 
the others all bearing buds— 112 columns ranged in 
sixteen lines. 

When the first surprise is over, it is well to get up 
and walk round the columns and admire the beautiful 
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sculpturing that adorns each part. One becomes be- 
wildered again ; the flower-stalks are turned into pic- 
tures. Bound each one marches a solemn procession 
of the gods cut in alto-relief and painted Here a 
man-headed god heads the procession. Here, stand- 
ing rather differently, it seems as if a shrewd-looking 
fellow with an ibis's head took the lead ; there it is 
a beautiful calm-faced woman carrying the full moon 
on her head. 

On the base, round the tops of the pillars, and 
on the architraves, every line of space is occupied by 
hieroglyphic writing. Truly it would take a person a 
lifetime to read this great book through. It is indeed 
a " story without an end." What must this place have 
been to a people, to whom these gods carved on the 
massive columns were still venerable, and to whom 
the writing on the walls was history, and poetry, and 
sacred lore ! 

Come, I think we had better not examine any more 
columns; for perhaps we shall find the pictures and 
writing on each the same, and we shall be disappointed 
of our story without an end. Besides, this is only the 
second division of the great temple; and there is so 
much more to see, that we shall not get back to our 
boat before midnight, if we linger over each wonder as 
long as we have lingered here. 

Let us follow the guide down the central avenue, 
between the tallest flower-crowned pillars, and we shall 
come to an opening facing that by which we entered, 
between a third pair of pyramidal towers, which en- 
close the Eastern end of the hall, as the second pair at 
the western end divide it from the open court The 
northern and southern sides are protected by walls built 
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between the columns to about a third of their height ; 
these walls and the outside of the pyramidal towers 
are covered with pictures of the battles, sieges, marches, 
and conquests of the kings if ho built them. When we 
speak of the kings I shall describe the pictures to you, 
and you will understand where they are. 

The eastern doorway of the great hall was as much 
cumbered with fallen stones as the western. When we 
had scrambled out we were in full sunshine again, and 
amid such a confused mass of ruined pylons, over- 
thrown obelisks, broken columns, and huge heaps of 
stones, that I despair of giving you any idea of what 
we saw. It might have been the scene of the combat 
between Milton's angels, when they took to hurling 
rocks at each other. Next to the wonder of such enor- 
mous structures having ever been reared up, seemed the 
wonder that they should ever fall down, — what power 
could have shaken down those ponderous squares of 
stone when they had once been securely piled one on 
the other, and left them to remain, for ages where they 
fell, a mountainous heap of ruins % 

The pink obelisk we had seen during our ride stands 
up firmly amid the overthrow, and behind it is a smaller 
one of equal beauty, which we had not noticed at first; 
it stands close to the entrance of the hall of pillars. 
The large obelisk occupies the centre of a small court, 
on the walls of which are some very interesting sculp- 
tures. Two smaller courts, divided by much ruined 
propylse, follow, and then comes the sanctuary. It was 
once almost entirely buried in sand and rubbish, but it 
is now being dug out by order of the pasha. Hundreds 
of men, women, and children were at work upon it that 
day, filling rickety baskets with stones and sand, and 
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carrying them away on their heads to empty as much 
of the contents as had not been shaken out on the way, 
into fresh rubbish heaps beyond the temple walls. It 
seemed difficult to believe that any progress could be 
made in work carried on in such a fashion, and yet the 
sanctuary was nearly cleared, and many curious anti- 
quities had been recovered from the rubbish which till 
lately choked up the entrance to it. 

When the sun set, and the work-people and their 
task-masters had left the temple, we entered the sanc- 
tuary. It is built, roof and all, of polished red granite ; 
and the inner sides of the walls are covered with very 
beautifully carved hieroglyphics painted light blue. The 
roof is painted blue and spotted with golden stars. 
You can't think how well the light blue and gold con- 
trast with the polished dark red walls. The sanctuary 
must always have been very dark. I suppose lights 
were kept burning night and day before the statues of 
the gods. Hound it are small chambers, where it is 
supposed the priests lived. 

Immediately behind the sanctuary are a few columns 
erected by Sesertasen the Conqueror, of the twelfth 
dynasty ; they are the only relics of the first temple 
built on this spot, which the successors of Sesostris 
appear to have delighted to adorn. Bound and behind 
these are four other pillared courts, which formed the 
principal part of the temple in the time of the kings 
of the eighteenth dynasty, before the kings of the 
nineteenth added the immense hall of columns and 
outer court through which we entered. Even this is 
not all. Outer walls enclosed an immense space not 
covered with buildings; it was probably laid out in 
gardens, and had at least two lakes. Pylons adorned 
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the entrance gates of these outer walls ; and they in- 
cluded within them two smaller temples detached from 
the principal erection. 

Three great roads approached this sacred area, all 
adorned with avenues of sphinxes and planted with 
trees. One extended from, the principal entrance to 
the river; the second connected the Karnac temple 
with the one at Luxor ; the third ran parallel with the 
second, at the distance of about half a mile, and was 
connected with it by a cross road adorned by human- 
headed sphinxes. We took this second road on our 
way home; it was the most cumbered with fallen 
stones, but it led us through the centre of the space 
once occupied by the sacred buildings. 

We passed the sites of the lakes, both of which still 
contain water. The western lake has a few palm-trees 
growing near it, and the water in it looked clear and 
very blue. We were told that it is impregnated with 
nitre, and no longer fit to drink. Behind this lake are 
the ruins of a very curious temple, dedicated to the 
lioness-goddess Pasht — " The Lady of the Cave," as she 
is mysteriously called. We entered her ruined hall, 
where black granite statues of her lion-headed majesty 
still sit round in a circle ; some of them are headless, 
some much broken, and many places are vacant from 
which statues have been taken, but a sufficient number 
remained perfect to enable us to imagine how the hall 
looked, when a hundred grim lioness-headed women sat 
staring across it at each other, each holding a stone 
symbol of life in her hand, and resting it always on 
her knee. 

I suppose I was getting tired of seeing strange 
sights ; for I began to wonder how the ancient Egyp- 
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tians could bear to see the same idea repeated in pre- 
cisely the same way so many times over. It was 
again, again, again, with everything. There were 4,000 
sphinxes on the roads leading to the Karnac temple, 
and every other symbol and adornment seems to have 
been repeated with the same profusion. 

As we made, our way along the cross road which led 
us back into our original line of route, we saw some of 
the human-headed sphinxes which once lined each side 
of the way. The sphinx is, you know, the symbol of 
kingly majesty. I liked these, with their wise, placid, 
human heads, better than the animal-headed ones we 
had passed before; but really, to find oneself among 
so many lioness-headed women and man-headed ani- 
mals, began to be bewildering, especially as the sun 
had long set, and a soft grey twilight was wrap- 
ping pylons, obelisks, and palm-trees in its folds. We 
had a delightful ride home, and, tired as I was with 
scrambling, I was sorry when it was over. It was so 
pleasant (realizing all the time that it was mid-winter) 
to breathe the soft balmy evening air, and hear the 
slight sound made by the crisp leaves of the palm-trees 
when a light wind stirred them, and to watch the 
crimson glow of sunset fade slowly on the Mokattam 
hills. 

Now, do you think you know your way at all about 
the principal parts of that great temple 1 Shall you be 
able to follow me in and out, when I take you to look 
at the historical sculptures on the walls and pylons of 
the great hall; shall you remember the obelisks and 
the sanctuary, when I tell you what kings and queens 
erected them 1 I hope so, for I don't think I can make 
it clearer by talking more about it ; and I fcave another 
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long day's exploring to recount before we shall get back 
to the history again. 

The next day we crossed the river in a small boat to 
the western bank. The ancient city was built on both 
sides of the river. When we think of it, we must ima- 
gine the broad river flowing in the midst of its streets 
and palaces, thronged with ferry-boats plying from side 
to side, with busy comers and goers. The principal 
street of the eastern side, corresponded with one of 
equal breadth on the western, and the Luxor and Ear- 
nac temples had corresponding edifices on the opposite 
bank. It was difficult to think of the river as any- 
thing but quiet when we were crossing it in the early 
morning ; looking up and down, there was no other 
boat but our small one to be seen upon it 

We were landed on a sand bank, where we found 

donkeys and a guide which C , who had gone on 

before, had hired for us. A sandy plain about a 
quarter of a mile wide, uncultivable, because the water 
of the river no longer visits it, had to be crossed first, 
then we climbed a steepish bank, and found ourselves 
among richly fertile fields and palm groves again. 

When I speak of fields, I hope you don't imme- 
diately see square or oblong pieces of land enclosed by 
hedges, and having here and there noble branching 
trees overshadowing them, and cattle peacefully abiding 
in them. I don't want to bring such a prospect as that 
to your minds. No — having passed that one thick grove 
of palms, sheltering a mud village, you must look on a 
wide-extending circular plain, shut in by barren rocks ; 
a carpet of the most vivid green covers it to the foot of 
the rocks ; it lies flat and even, there is hardly a rise 
or fall in it ; far away to the left lies a dusky grove of 
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blue-green tamarisk trees; to the right, in the dis- 
tance, a few more palms. From the place where we 
stand to the hills, there is nothing to break the monotony 
of the wide-stretching green level ; no living thing, 
for I can see no animal abroad, but one solitary buffalo 
that a veiled woman is leading down to the river. 
Nothing but those two strange upright masses of stone, 
standing a little apart, that cast such long shadows over 
the plain — the only shadows there. I had been think- 
ing about the colossi all the morning, and trying to see 
them as we crossed in the boat ; but when they were 
before my eyes, I did not immediately recognise 
them. 

With that unfortunate faculty for seeing the least 
noticeable things, for which you so often scold me, I 
had been staring about to catch a sight of buffaloes or 
camels feeding, and counting the palm trees, and won* 
dering about those solitary rocks, with their shadows ; 
and I might have ridden up to their base without 

knowing what they were, if Mr. H had not called 

to me to look at the Great Memnon and his com- 
panion, the celebrated pair that all the visitors of 
Thebes, from the earliest times, have said so much 
about Then I did feel ashamed of myself. Every one 
else seems to have felt such enthusiasm at the first 
sight of them. I had been occupied with the shadow 
instead of the substance ; and, for consistency's sake, I 
shall always be obliged to say that it is best worth 
seeing. 

As we approached nearer, long before we were quite 
near, the shape of the stone giants grew distinct to us. 
I was not sorry that I had seen them like rocks at first ; 
it was so wonderful to find these rocks resolving them- 
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selves into the human form. The faces are much, 
mutilated, hut the figures are perfect to the shoulders. 
They are seated on great stone thrones, with their 
hands resting on their knees, and their faces turned to 
the river. They overlooked the city down the great 
street, across the river, to the palaces and temples on the 
other side, and stood sentinel at the gates of the great 
palace temple built by Amunoph the Third, one of the 
kings of the eighteenth dynasty. Behind them lay an 
avenue of sphinxes 1,100 feet long, and then came 
pylons, and pillared courts, halls of columns, statues and 
obelisks, as the other great temples teach us to ima- 
gine ; though of these there are no traces, but a few dark 
heaps of ruins, disturbing the vivid greenness of the 
plain, and one or two gigantic heads of statues looking 
out from the earth in which the bodies are buried. 
The colossi themselves have lost seven feet of their 
original height, from the accumulation of mud round 
their base ; they now stand fifty-three feet above the 
earth and seven below it. In old times the water of 
the inundation did not rise so far over the western 
bank as it does now. Amunoph's temple, like most of 
the other temples, stood on raised ground, safe from the 
touch of the water. 

When we had looked at the statues for some time 
from a short distance, we got off our donkeys, and 
walked round their pedestals, that - we might form a 
better idea of their enormous size. Will it help you to 
realize it, if I tell you that their height is two feet 
greater than that of nine tall men standing on each 
other's heads ; and that three men could He length- 
ways on one of their arms, from the elbow to the 
finger tips. The pedestals of their thrones are orna- 
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merited with sculptures. One picture of tjie god 
Nilus, binding water plants round the throne of king 
Amunoph, is still nearly perfect ; the others are sadly 
defaced. 

The northernmost giant is the one which the Romans 
called Memnon. You know the story about it ; how, 
when its lips were touched by the first rays of the sun, 
they emitted musical sounds. For a long time it was 
a matter of dispute, whether this statue was the real 
Memnon or not. Modern researches have settled the 
question in the giant's favour, and several inscriptions 
of ancient travellers have been deciphered on various 
parts of his body, bearing testimony to his musical 
powers. 

What was the nature of these is another question. 
It has been thought by some that the sound was caused 
by a sudden rush of air into the cavities of the porous 
stone which expanded under the heat of the sun's rays ; 
others, I fear with greater show of reason, surmise that 
the marvel was a trick of priestcraft, and that the 
music was produced by some person concealed in or 
near the statue. Some of the inscriptions compare the 
sound emitted by the statue to the breaking of a harp 
string ; others, to the striking of brass. Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, who investigated the subject on the spot, 
tells us that he found a stone on the lap of the statue, 
which, on being struck, emitted metallic sounds loud 
enough to be heard by persons on the plain ; and much 
resembling the music described by the Eoman travel- 
lers, who got up at sunrise two thousand years ago, to 
hear Memnon's morning salutation to the sun, and to 
scratch a record of it on his body before they went 
home to breakfast. 
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For my part, I cannot help being sorry to receive so 
prosaic and probable an explanation of the wonder. 
The story of the great stone man making music at sun- 
rise, to awaken the city from its slumbers, is about the 
most picturesque that Egyptian tradition gives us. It 
is hard to be obliged to see nothing in it but a disin- 
genuous trick. Too hard, I thought, while we were 
still standing in Memnon's great shadow. I could not 
help putting it aside for a few minutes, and trying to 
believe the natural phenomenon theory, which is satis- 
factory enough. Then looking round at the heaps of 
ruins, north and south, which attest the vast extent of 
the ancient city on this side of the river, I could call 
up a vision of a morning in the old time. The palaces, 
the long streets, the temples on each side of the river, 
silent The workshops, the arsenals, the market- 
places, deserted and still The sentinels on the pylons, 
too weary after the long night to keep very vigilant 
watch. The hour before sunrise is always the stillest 
in great cities, perhaps the only really silent hour 
of the twenty-four ; for the revellers have all gone 
home, and the workers have a little time longer to 
rest 

The sun rises over the eastern hills, its rays strike 
first the towering pylons of the Karnac temple. A 
light wind comes, wrinkling the river, and lifting all 
the banners that float from the pylons of the six great 
temples. It breaks the spell of silence ; now the 
western temple towers are flooded with light, and now 
the sun's rays, slanting a little lower, fall on the giant's 
head, down to his lips. What a sharp metallic sound ! 
It rings through the city — down the long avenues of 
sphinxes, through the courts of the temples, from 
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pylon to pylon ; a hundred echoes repeat it Thou- 
sands of sleepers start up at the accustomed sound. 
The day has begun. Ten minutes later, and the streets 
and temple courts are thronged. The sound of the 
workman's chisel and hammer is heard from the quar- 
ries in the hills behind; the shouts of the boatmen 
from the river in front ; sculptors and painters are busy 
putting the last touches of ornamentation to Barneses 
the Great's new palace to the left. The click of their 
tools, and the sound of their voices, begins for the day. 
Memnon, having given the key-note, sits listening to 
the deep rolling harmony that follows. 

Well, silence has asserted her claim to all the twenty- 
four hours now ; and how well she maintains it ! She 
has shattered Memnon' s sounding lips, and climbed 
into his lap, and rules in stillness over the plain where 
he for so many thousand years called up sound. The 
Arabs keep up a tradition of his old doings, however, 
for they still call him and his great brother " Salamat," 
salutations. When we return to the history I will tell 
you more about their erection and their overthrow ; we 
must turn our back upon them now, and resume our ride 
over the plain. 

To the right and left of the colossi, at about equal 
distances, are two great piles of ruins. The least an- 
cient of these is usually called by the name of the 
Arab village which has grown up among its courts and 
halls ; the temple of Meedenet Haboo. It was built 
by one of the kings of the twenty-third dynasty; and 
though it is very beautiful, I shall not tell you any- 
thing about it yet, for we shall not have anything to do 
with its founder for a long time. The ruins on the 
left hand, towards which we turn when we have 
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"mounted our donkeys again, are the most ancient and 
the most interesting. The temple, of which they were 
part, was for a long time called the Memnonium, 
because the Konians who visited it in ancient times, 
chose to call it the palace of Memnon, having named 
the great statue Memnon, too. Prince Memnon, of 
whom they read in Homer, was the only ancient 
Egyptian king or prince whose name and exploits were 
familiar to them; and it was as natural for them to 
look for relics of him everywhere, as it is for us \o be 
always hoping to come upon some notice of Joseph, or 
Moses and the Israelites. 

As Memnon had really nothing to do with this 
building, and the name of its founder, Barneses, has 
been ascertained, it is usual now to call it after him, the 
Eameseum. I tell you both names, that you may not 
be puzzled when you hear or read either. A ride of 
about half an hour over the grassy plain, brought us in 
front of its ruined pylon. It stands on the verge of 
the cultivable land, coarse grass, and a few dark 
tamarisk trees, grew up to the feet of the half-ruined 
.towers ; beyond them is a wild waste of sands and ruin 
stretching to the barren rocks that shut in the plain. 
The pylons must have been immense masses of build- 
ing. The stones which formed the upper half of one 
now lie in a heap against the lower hal£ which is 
still standing. One would think, to look at them, that 
they were enough to build an entire town. 

A flock of black goats, and some naked children 
almost as black, were climbing among these stones as 
we rode up. When they were nearly at the top they 
looked like tiny black spots on the huge stones. I 
stood still for a moment or two, to observe whether 
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boys or goats were the nimblest in this perilous kind of 
climbing ; and when the dark urchins at sight of us 
came leaping and rolling down, urged on by futile hopes 
of backsheesh, I congratulated myself that there were 
no ruined pylons in England for English boys to risk 
their limbs upon. 

Within these towers was a court surrounded by 
double rows of pillars, and in the centre of it stood the 
largest statue in Egypt, larger than the colossi It is 
now broken to pieces, and though many of these pieces 
have been removed by the Arabs, and serve as mill- 
stones, the area of the court is still strewn with them. 
The headless trunk, broken off at the waist, lies on 
the ground. It is an enormous mass of polished light 
red granite, and it is fatiguing even to try to imagine 
that it ever formed part of the statue of a man. It 
makes one's neck ache even to think how high it must 
have been, and to imagine the strain of looking up 
at it. 

After stumbling till we were tired among the clpps 
and fragments of the battered colossus, we entered, 
through a court and another grand archway, into the 
hall of columns. Though less wonderful and imposing 
than the columned hall of Karnac, it is thought by many 
people to be more beautiful on account of the greater 
symmetry of its proportions. The pillars are not 
nearly so close together, and have consequently a better 
effect. They support the roo£ which was once painted 
blue and stained with gold. The two central rows of 
pillars, twelve in number, have the full blown papyrus 
flower capital, like those of the great avenue at Karnac ; 
the nine smaller ones on each side have the eternal 
lotus bud. The sculptures on the outer walls of this 
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hall are very interesting : you will have to hear about 
them by-and-bye. 

From the great hall we entered another chamber, 
where it is said the sacred books of Thoth were kept. 
You remember, I hope, that Athothis, the second son 
of Menes, was the first who collected these books, and 
that Menkare\ the builder of the third pyramid, sent all 
over Egypt to search for one of them which was lost. 
There were forty-two sacred records : one was a book 
of hymns to the gods ; one contained rules of conduct 
for the king ; four were on astronomy ; ten on reli- 
gion ; ten on law, and six on medicine. The subject 
of the remaining ten is not known. They were held in 
great esteem by the ancient Egyptians, and were con- 
stantly carried by the priest in processions on great 
occasions, such as a coronation, or festival in honour of 
the beginning of a great period. The room built to 
contain them is much ornamented with sculpture. 
The ceiling especially has some very curious and inter- 
esting pictures carved upon it. They represent the 
course of the year ; the months succeeding each other, 
with their several festivals of the god, and the he- 
liacal rising of the dog-star on a certain day of a cer- 
tain month, which marked the commencement of a new 
period. 

From astronomical calculations, founded on the know- 
ledge derived from these pictures, of the aspect of the 
heavens at the period, modern historians have been 
able to ascertain with some certainty, the date of the 
year in which they were sculptured. Below the door is 
an inscription, in which mention is made of the precious 
ornaments and gold with which this ancient library 
was adorned. The sculptures within and without the 
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walls, refer to the life and conquest of king Barneses ; 
they will explain much of his history to us when we 
examine them in order by-and-bye. 

Now we must pass out of the library, which is the 
last entire room of the temple, and look about us. I 
wish I could place you on a heap of stones, a few feet 
beyond what remains of the temple, and show you the 
scene. Looking back through the doorway of the 
library, you would have seen the tall columns of the 
hall of assembly, the court strewn with fragments of 
the broken statue, and between the opening of the 
pylons, a glimpse, looking like a picture set in a heavy 
frame, of the dark tamarisk grove, the emerald plain, 
and the river, a silver thread in the distance ; round 
you, there would have been nothing but ruins and 
strangely shaped hills of sand ; here a fragment of 
sculptured and painted wall, rising above the rubbish 
heaps, there a deep open mummy pit, its black mouth 
looking like a mysterious entrance into an underground 
world. 

Further away, the sand-hills rise higher and higher, 
till they are over-topped by the rocky Libyan chain. 
Towards these hills you would have looked with in- 
terest, for from the site of the Eameseum you would 
have seen plainly the entrances to the tombs by which 
they are everywhere intersected. In old times the 
Eameseum must have stood like Aaron in the plague, 
between the living and the dead. In front, the busy 
town; behind, the city of tombs. This western side of 
the river being esteemed more sacred than the other, 
was the place where all the people where buried. The 
rocks that enclose the plain are crowded with tombs; 
and a wide stretch of sand lying to the lefty between 
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the hills and the cultivable land, is farrowed by deep 
mummy pits, where the poorer class of people were 
buried by hundreds together in one pit. 

Leaving the Kameseum by the side furthest from the 
river, we rode over this sandy waste. It is wilder and 
more desolate-looking than anything you can imagine. 
There is not a green thing to be seen upon it ; it looks 
as if no drop of water had touched it since the Deluge. 
The sand, of a light yellow colour, rises in conical heaps, 
divided by deep hollows, where the shadows have 
purple tints. Here and there, the roof of a mud hut, 
half buried in sand, peeps out. Little naked children 
were rolling about on the sides of the sand heaps, and 
troops of wild-looking dogs emerged from caves, which 
had been tombs, to bark at us as we passed. 

The path we followed, winding in and out among the 
sand hills, brought us, at last, to the ruins of a very old 
temple, built by the same queen who erected the pink 
obelisk at Karnac. It stands in a valley among the 
rocks, and is now called Dayr-el-Bahree, " The Northern 
Convent," because it was used as a church and convent 
by the early Christians. Very little of it now remains ; 
the inner chambers were partly excavated in the solid 
rock, and partly built against the side of it, with vaulted 
roofs to look like excavations. It was approached by 
an inclined plane of masonry, ascending towards a 
granite pylon at the top, and having at its base two 
walls at right angles with it, which extended a hundred 
feet on each side, and had porticoes in front, supported 
by columns. The inner side of these walls was enriched 
with sculptures and paintings, and the area between 
them and the rock was laid out in raised terraces. 
Sphinxes and obelisks, of which only the pedestals 
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remain, completed the adornment of the temple. The 
hieroglyphic inscriptions which have been deciphered 
in its inner chambers, on the granite pylons, and on 
the remains of the two walls, are of the most interesting 
character, and throw great light on the history of the 
queen who built the temple, and on that of her father 
and brothers. 

The rocks enclosing this valley, which is shaped 
something like a horse-shoe, have a very curious appear- 
ance ; above the remains of the temple where they are 
highest, they are almost perpendicular, and worn into 
strange shapes, as if by the action of water-courses, 
though it is difficult to connect the thought of water 
with such an arid, dusty spot as this. To the left, they 
sink lower ; and there is a steep .white road over them 
leading to the valley of the tombs of the kings. On 
every side the openings to tombs are to be seen, tier 
above tier; dark spots on the dazzling, sunny sides of 
the bare cliffe. I climbed to the top of the sandy road 
leading over these clifls to the neighbouring valley, 
and obtained a view of countless ranges of arid hills, 
like the one I was standing on, intersected by deep 
gorges, or enclosing narrow valleys of sand. 

There was no tree to be seen,— no single blade of 
grass in the valleys, — no tiniest growth of moss or 
lichen on the crumbling sides of the hills. I could 
see no living creature near, hardly an insect in the air. 
You cannot imagine such stillness, such an absence 
of life. Nature seemed to have fallen asleep in the 
sunshine; tired with her constant work of bringing 
forth and changing, she keeps these hills and valleys 
for a resting-place, where there is nothing to be done, 
and where everything will always remain the same. 

l2 
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These are the valleys and hills of the dead. However 
much the scene in the plain may have changed, these 
look much the same as they did when kings and queens 
and priests were brought to be buried among them. 

It was late when we left Dayr-el-Bahree, and we had 
still one other temple to see. We passed it on our way 
to the boat which was to take us across the river ; but 
we had no time to examine it that evening. Its ruins 
stand very prettily among a grove of palm and tamarisk 
trees, facing the river, and it is nearly opposite the 
great temple of Karnac, on the other side. It was built 
by two of the kings of the nineteenth dynasty, the two 
who built the columnar hall and the great court at 
Karnac; and it may be considered as a sort of con- 
tinuation over the river of the Karnac temple. The 
sculptures and inscriptions on the. walls are interesting, 
but rather relate to the worship of the gods, and the 
favour with which they regarded the two kings, than to 
any historical events of their reign. This temple is 
usually called the Temple of Old Koonah. 

The sun had set, and the river was in a beautiful 
crimson glow with the reflection of its last vivid rays, 
when we crossed in our little boat The bank was 
already dark. Looking back, as we pushed away from 
it, I could only just distinguish the group of Arabs, 
with their donkeys, still standing where we had left 
them, on the sand; some stretching out their hands, 
and clamouring for more backsheesh ; others spreading 
dirty pieces of matting on the ground, and turning 
towards Mecca, to repeat their sunset prayers. 

That was the end of our second day at Thebes. We 
had not examined any one of the temples as particularly 
as we hoped to do afterwards; but we had gained some 
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idea of the position in which they stood with regard to 
each other, and of the scenery round them. I hope 
you know enough of them, from what I have said, to 
understand me when I refer to them in speaking of the 
kings who built them; and that you are a little curious 
about their history, or at least not disinclined to hear it 
in my next letter. 



LETTEE VII. 



My deab Boys, — 

We will now return to the history again ; but you 
must not let your thoughts wander away from Thebes, 
and the scenery we have been looking at. I should 
like you to keep before your eyes the city built on each 
side of the river, with its temples, palaces, streets, and 
gardens; and on the western side, those wonderful tomb- 
intersected rocks which, on the north-west, approach the 
river so as to shut in the plain on two sides. You need 
not now try to fancy it, however, as it looked in the 
time of its greatest splendour : as we said before, 
morning and evening are less unlike each other than 
each is to the brightness of mid-day. In the first 
times of the eighteenth dynasty, the greatness of Thebes 
was only dawning. When Ames, the first king, estab- 
lished himself there, after driving out the Shepherds, 
he probably found the country round in a very ex- 
hausted and desolate state — perhaps hardly less ruinous 
than it is now. At Karnac, where the great temple 
now stands, he found the shrine and small courts 
erected by Sesertasen the Conqueror. They had pro- 
bably fallen into disuse during the period in which the" 
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Shepherd kings ruled at Thebes, or perhaps even been 
partially overthrown. At Koornah, on the opposite 
side of the river, there was a temple built by one^etf the 
Amenemhas. Such palaces and houses as had adorned 
the city in the flourishing times of the twelfth dynasty 
kings, must have suffered much during the troublous 
years that followed, or perhaps been demolished in the 
last struggle. The heads of great families who had 
accompanied the royal line of Diospolite kings, in 
their banishment into Ethiopia, would have to establish 
themselves afresh, to rebuild their houses, and replant 
their gardens, when the final expulsion of their enemies 
enabled them to feel once more secure in their old 
home. 

I think few events in history are more pleasant to 
contemplate than such a return as this of a banished 
king and people to their own city. One likes to fancy 
the gradual return of order, prosperity, and comfort- 
year by year the houses rising from their ruins, the 
deserted temples restored — the happiness of the aged in 
revisiting scenes they dimly recollected in their youth 
— the triumph of the young in having regained the pos- 
sessions of /Which their fathers and grandfathers had 
boasted to^them — the feeling of security which must 
have come with/ such zest and novelty to a people who 
had been wearied with such a long struggle. 

I do not think it is known how long king Amfcs was 
engaged in war with the Shepherds. Almost all the 
information we have at present about his campaigns, is 
drawn from an inscription on a private tomb at Thebes. 
It records the exploits of a naval captain, called Aahmes, 
who says that he served under the king Ames, in his 
wars against the Shepherds, in the fifth year of his 
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reign ; and that he was present at the siege of Memphis. 
There is no record on the monuments of the siege and 
capitulation of Avaris, which Manetho assigns to the 
reign of a king he calls Thummosis. It is thought, 
therefore, by some writers on Egyptian history, that 
the successes of Ames over the Shepherds only availed 
so far as to enable him to expel them from the country, 
and shut them up in their stronghold of Avaris — pro- 
bably a frontier town, commanding the road across 
the desert — and that they were not entirely subdued 
till a much later reign. However this may be, we have 
evidence from the monuments that Ames reigned for 
many peaceful and prosperous years over the whole 
of Egypt 

In a stone quarry in the Gehel-el-Mokatam is a 
sculpture in the rock, executed in his reign, which 
represents an immense block of stone drawn by three 
pairs of oxen, while an inscription above it sets forth 
that Ames, in the twenty-third year of his reign, caused 
hard white stone to be quarried for the repair of the 
abode of Fthah, at Memphis, and the abode of Amun, 
at Thebes. 

Amis had a black queen called Nofri-are. She was 
an Ethiopian, and he probably married her when he 
took refuge in Ethiopia at the court of the Ethiopian 
king. She appears to have been treated with very 
great honour; for though he had another white wife, 
the black one is always placed above her when they 
are mentioned together. One hopes this preference is 
a proof of Ames* abiding gratitude for the kindness 
received from her and her father in the days of his 
misfortunes. It may be on account of her having the 
dignity of princess in her own right After the death 
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of Am&s, Nofri-are appears to have dedicated herself in 
an especial manner to the service of the gods. In some 
inscriptions she is spoken of as the goddess-wife of 
Amun, and she is represented in the sculptures as 
pouring out libations to Amun — an office usually exer- 
cised by the priests alone. There is a tablet in the 
British Museum where Amfcs is represented seated be- 
tween his black and his white wife. I advise you to go 
and look at it if you wish to remember him and them. 
Amfes the Kestorer, we will call him. In Manetho's 
list he appears as Amasis or Amoses, and other writers 
have found other ways of spelling his name, which we 
need not trouble ourselves about. 

He was succeeded by Amunoph I., who does not, 
however, appear to be his son, since he traces his 
descent from a different king. In a tablet recently 
discovered, he is spoken of as the foster child of the 
good black queen Nofri-are, and many pictures show 
him in company with her, and paying her great respect. 
He appears to have been of a somewhat fierce and 
warlike character. The land being now well rid of the 
Shepherds, and having recovered from the exhaustion 
consequent on the long wars waged with them, Amu- 
noph carried his arms into foreign countries ; and, 
emulating the Sesertasens and Amenemhas, extended 
the frontiers of Egypt both in Asia and Africa. The 
same naval captain who fought under Amha records on 
his tomb, victories gained in Amunoph's reign over a 
people called Kehak in the north ; and inscriptions 
have been found in temples in Nubia giving evidence 
of Amunoph's triumphs over southern nations. 

Some very curious small tablets, now in the Louvre, 
are adorned with sculptures of Amunoph L, in which 
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he is represented grasping unfortunate wax-captives by 
the hair of the head, swinging others about with their 
heads downwards ; and again, brandishing a curved 
battle-axe, with which he is about to cut several heads 
off at one blow. Some of these victims are dressed 
in leopard-skins, and represent the Ethiopian nations 
in the south; others have ampler clothing, such as 
would be worn by the inhabitants of more northern 
latitudes; they are probably intended for some Asiatic 
people. Those tablets appear to have been worn as 
ornaments for the breast — brooches in fact — perhaps by 
Amunoph himself perhaps by the ladies and gentle- 
men of his court. It was quite in character with the 
Egyptians of that time to represent their king in such 
attitudes, and to delight in such fierce ornaments, 
however strange it may seem to us now. 

Amunoph added some new chambers to the old 
temple of Sesertasen at Karnac, which Am&s had sub- 
stantially repaired with hard white stone. After his 
death he appears to have been regarded by the 
Egyptians with even greater honour than that usually 
paid to deceased kings. Associated with his black 
foster-mother, Nofri-are, he is frequently represented 
both in private tombs and in temples as receiving 
a worship differing in kind from the honours paid - 
to the dead. Sometimes his name is joined with 
those of such great gods as Amun and Ee, and pictures 
of him have been found inside coffins, where he assumes 
one of the characters of Osiris, and appears as judge or 
protector of the dead. 

His claim to such unusual honours does not clearly 
appear. Perhaps the Egyptians esteemed him above his 
more renowned successors because he was the first king 
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since the twelfth-dynasty kings who had caused the 
arms of Egypt to be feared in foreign countries ; per- 
haps he had rendered some signal service to the reli- 
gion of the country or to the priestly order, of which 
we have not yet found the record. To distinguish 
him from all the other Amunophs, we will call him 
Amunoph the Worshipped. 

He was succeeded by Thothmes I., who appears to 
have carried on the wars begun by Amunoph in foreign 
countries, and to have been equally successful. The 
funeral tablet of king AmeVs active naval officer and 
namesake, contains a notice of one of Thothmes L's 
wars, in which he took part on behalf of -the king, — a 
war carried on in the land of Naharayn or Mesopo- 
tamia, where the naval officer tells us that he captured 
twenty-one men, a horse, and a chariot The notice is 
interesting, as it shows hew far into Asia the Egyptian 
armies had penetrated in this reign. In the south, 
Thothmes carried on a war with the Nahsi (negroes), of 
whom you will hear a great deal by-and-bye, and he 
records his victories over them in a temple in Ethiopia. 
He added many erections to the temple at Karnac, 
which you will observe now grows greater in every 
reign. The two smaller obelisks close to the gateway 
of the hall of columns were placed there by him. 
There was no hall of columns in his time ; his obelisks 
probably stood before a court which he had added to 
the old Sesertasen temple, repaired by Ames and en- 
larged by Amunoph. One of them is broken to pieces, 
the other still stands, and sets forth the victory gained 
by Thothmes L over the nations of the Kine Bows — 
commonly supposed to be the Libyans. The hiero- 
glyphics are beautifully cut on the obelisk ; and so are 
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the nine bows, which you may be sure we looked at 
with interest, as it was the only bit of the writing 
except the name that we could understand 

Thothmes L had a wife called Aahmes ; and, as is 
generally supposed, three children. A son, Thothmes IL, 
who succeeded him ; a daughter, called Hat-a-Su ; and 
a son very much younger than these two, a third 
Thothmes, probably the child of another wife. I 
cannot think of any good name for you to remember 
Thothmes L by — I always recollect him by his obelisk, 
and because he was the father of Hat-a-Su. 

Thothmes II. seems to have been something of a 
roi faineant, or idle king. No warlike expeditions are 
recorded in his reign, though he is said to have main- 
tained the Egyptian power in Ethiopia. His sister, 
Hat-a-Su, appears to have been associated with him in 
the sovereignty as regent ; and most of the great archi- 
tectural works which were undertaken in this, and in 
the commencement of the following reign, appear to 
have emanated from her. You have heard her name 
before; she was the erector of that beautiful pink 
obelisk still standing at Karnac; the builder of that 
great temple in the valley among the rocks which I 
described to you, with its long painted walls and raised 
terraces and dark inner chamber excavated in the rock. 
She also, in conjunction with her brother, built a small 
temple at Medenet Haboo, which, though very beau- 
tiful in its details, is eclipsed by the splendour of a 
second temple erected near it in a later age. 

The great power exercised by this Hat-a-Su, so far 
exceeding that attributed to any other Egyptian queen 
or princess who was not a reigning sovereign, has led 
some writers on Egyptian history to conjecture that she 
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must have been the queen of some foreign country, who, 
either by conquest or an unequal alliance, had reduced 
the reigning king of Egypt to a state of dependence. 
Some have even conjectured that she may be identical 
with the earliest Semiramis, queen of Nineveh, who is 
reported to have extended her sway over so many 
nations. One of the titles of honour assumed by her is 
remarkable. Her name has been found on one of those 
curious blue beetles with hieroglyphic writing on the 
back, of which you must have seen many in the British 
Museum, having as a title the words " Uben-t (the 
shining sun) in the foreign land." Mr. Layard has also 
found a fragment of hieroglyphic writing at Nineveh 
where the same title occurs.* This is curious ; and 
perhaps further research may lead to important dis- 
coveries respecting the connexion between Egypt and 
Assyria in these early times. 

At present, as Hat-a-Su in her own temple at Dayr-el- 
Bahree represents herself as bringing offerings to her 
deceased father, Thothmes, and her mother, Aahmes, and 
to a young deceased sister, I think we have every reason 
to conclude that she was an Egyptian princess ; and if she 
did lord it over her brothers in a somewhat unbecoming 
manner, the splendid works she has left behind prove 
at least, that she was equal to the task of governing she 
took upon herself. On the monuments she is usually 
represented dressed as a man, and bringing offerings to 
the gods and her deceased ancestors, after the manner of 
a reigning sovereign. One can imagine, though one does 
not know, how this state of things grew up. During 
the lifetime of Thothmes II., Hat-a-Su's power may 
have arisen gradually from the influence which a 
* See Rawlinson's Herodotus, page 356. 
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strong will and superior talent gave her over the mind 
of an indolent, perhaps incapable, king. When Thoth- 
mes died, after a short reign, leaving a young boy to 
succeed him on the throne, it was natural that he should 
appoint his sister, whose capacity for government he had 
already proved, to act as guardian to her step-brother, 
and regent over the kingdom during his minority. 

It was probably in the early years of Thothmes 
IIL's reign, that Hat-a-Su planned and carried out 
her great architectural works. On the finest obelisk 
at Karnac, while she is represented in the principal 
place dedicating the work to the god, "her father 
Amun-re," the young Thothmes III., in a less con- 
spicuous position, also brings offerings to the god. The 
hieroglyphics and sculptures on this obelisk and its 
companion, now overturned and broken, are perhaps 
the most beautiful in Egypt. RosiUini says, that for 
accuracy of design and finish of execution, they are not 
to be surpassed by the finest Greek cameos. Their 
beauty saved them from the destruction which came 
on all the other records which Hat-a-Su caused to be 
graven of her own doings. 

Her season of power lasted twenty-two years accord- 
ing to Manetho, who mentions her under the name of 
Amerses ; and then the " Shining Sun " had to come 
to its setting. Thothmes III. grew old enough to 
assume the government himself, and as he was by. no 
means a roifainSant, Hat-a-Su's influence was over. I 
hope she died before or soon after Thothmes assumed 
the regal power ; for, if not> she must have had a sad 
ending to a successful life. Thothmes appears to have 
had a spite against his haughty step-sister, and to have 
taken great pains to prevent the memory of her power 
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and greatness being handed down to posterity. I am 
sorry to tell you that he was mean enough to have her 
name chiselled out wherever it occurs on the walls of the 
temples she built, and his own put in its place. 

Having probably fretted and rebelled against his 
sister's authority during his long minority, and resented 
her assumption of a dignity superior to his own, he was 
not ashamed of trying *to take to himself the credit of 
her great works. He need not have done this, for his 
own reign was sufficiently distinguished both by great 
architectural improvements, and by conquests over 
foreign nations. He might have been generous enough 
to have left Hat-a-Su her share. He was not ; and as 
is generally the case when people snatch at credit, small 
or great, which is not strictly their due, his attempt to 
glorify himself had not the result he expected. The 
trace of the change of names on the temple walls 
attracted the sharp eyes of Egyptologers ; and when 
they came to decipher the inscriptions they found 
discrepancies in them which revealed plainly what had 
been done. 

The name of Thothmes III. stands at the head 
of every dedication; but as he could not, without 
seriously injuring the walls, alter the entire inscription, 
the feminine pronouns remain in their places, and such 
sentences as the following occur: "Thothmes III. 
She has made this work for her father, Amun-re, Lord of 
the Hegrous." " She has erected this fine gateway." 
" Amun protects this work of granite ; she has done this 
to whom life is given for ever." I wonder what sort of 
a "life for ever" Hat-a-Su was thinking of, when she 
wrote out that sentence to be inscripted by the graver. 
Did she mean only the life of fame which she expected 
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her -fine granite gateway would preserve to her name 
through all generations ? If she did mean that, I am 
glad, for the sake of justice, that she has not missed it ; 
though I suppose she cares little enough about it now. 

It is curious in the midst of dry records of wars, 
and tributes, and public works, which are little better 
than mere lists of names, to get such a glimpse 
into the feelings and family-life of the kings and 
queens, as this history of the Thothmes and their sister 
affords us. One cannot help indulging imagination a 
little, and fancying the relations in which they stood to 
each other. The elder brother one imagines, amiable 
and indolent, perhaps weak in health, complacently 
allowing the business of the empire to slip into his 
sister's eager hands. 

She must have been somewhat of a haughty personage, 
not feminine ; so impatient indeed of the inferiority of 
her sex, that she tries to forget it in assuming the dress 
and offices of a man. And yet I imagine her to have had 
a good heart at the bottom, and a fine nature. She re- 
members her young deceased sister in the dedication of her 
temple — and even when she is setting up the pink obelisk, 
though she does put herself in the first place, she does 
not leave young Thothmes out of the honour altogether, 
as he tried to leave her out. I dare say she only tried 
to keep him in the background, for his own good, while 
he was young, and that she had his true interest at 
heart all the time. He would very likely never have 
been the great man he was, if he had not grown up 
under her rigorous rule. 

As for Thothmes III., one can imagine quite well 
how it was with him in his youth. One can fancy 
him at the festivals of the dedications of the great 
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obelisks and temples, while Hat-a-Su was in her glory, 
standing apart with a gloomy face, and planning with 
himself how he would alter it all when he was a man, 
and that his domineering sister should find she had 
gained nothing by thrusting herself into his place. 
You will say I am inventing a long story with very 
little foundation ; but is it not likely to have been as I 
have described it ? Are not people the same in every 
age? and do we not hear in all histories, of elders a 
little too fond of keeping power, and young people too 
eager to grasp it ) 

I am however really sorry that I have been obliged 
to introduce Thothmes III. to you under such an un- 
amiable aspect, for I am anxious on some accounts that 
you should think well of him. There is much that is 
very interesting in his history ; and I have a possibility 
to suggest about him, which, if you entertain it, will 
make you care to hear of him more than of any king 
we have come to yet. He is considered by some writers 
to be the king in whose reign Joseph was sold into 
Jigypt. The dates of the children of Israel's entrance 
into, and exodus from Egypt, are so far from being 
accurately ascertained, and the chief authorities on 
Egyptian and biblical chronology differ so far from 
each other in their views on this subject, that we must 
speak of it with great diffidence. I will only venture 
to say, that the chronological arrangement which places 
the arrival of Joseph at this period of the history, 
appears to me to be supported by the strongest 
arguments.* When you are older, I hope you will 
study the matter and form an opinion of your own. 

* See the Duke of Northumberland's paper in Sir G. Wilkin, 
son's Ancient Egyptians, i pp. 77 — 81. 

M 
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I am so far convinced, that when I am speaking of 
Thothmes IIL I 'shall always keep in my mind that 
he may have been Joseph's Pharaoh. 

And here, as I have not mentioned it before, I may 
as well explain that Pharaoh was a prenomen which all 
the Egyptian kings from quite early times prefixed to 
their names. It comes from the word Re — the name of 
the Sun god — which, with an article before it, reads 
Phra, and it expresses that the king was the sun of the 
land, as important and unique as the sun. The arro- 
gance of using such a title puts one in mind of Alexan- 
der's haughty answer to Darius — that there could be 
but one sun in the heavens and one king in the earth. 
Feeling then as if Pharaoh Thothmes were an old friend, 
whose private history down to his dreams, and his 
quarrels and reconciliations with his servants, we have 
known ever since we can remember, let us bring 
together what the monuments tell us of his public 
• deeds. 

At Thebes three very curious and important records 
have been found and deciphered. One is a tomb in 
the rocks behind the Eameseum, the other two are at 
Karnac, still to be found among the confused mass of 
ruins behind and round the granite sanctuary. The 
most important, is a tablet in one of the small chambers 
which Thothmes built behind the sanctuary ; it con- 
tains a detailed account of several among the many 
campaigns in which he engaged during his long reign. 
The total number of his campaigns appears to have 
been thirteen : the tablet being broken in the middle, 
only gives us a particular description of three, which 
are said to have been undertaken in the twenty-ninth, 
thirtieth, and thirty-first years of his 'reign. So you 
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see he did not give himself much respite from warfare 
even in the latter years of his life. The record of the 
campaigns of his twenty-ninth regal year, includes the 
mention of three different nations, the Tahai, the Vava, 
and the Anntu ; all of which he conquered and obliged 
to pay tribute. 

The Tahai are supposed to be a wandering nation 
living on the northern frontier of Palestine ; their tribute 
consisted of wine and honey. The country of the Vava 
and Anutu yielded richer spoil — gold and silver with 
many other metals, 618 bulls, 3,636 goats, and great 
stores of corn. The two last recorded expeditions, ap- 
pear to have been undertaken against a people of whom 
you have much to hear. The hieroglyphic name reads 
strangely, — Eot-n-no — they are supposed to have lived 
to the north of Palestine, and must have been a rich 
people and in a high state of civilization, to judge by 
the tribute which Thothmes required of them. Forty- 
wo chariots richly decorated with gold, silver, and 
painting, was one item in it ; the rest was made up of 
quantities of cattle and masses of iron and lead. In 
the last year of the campaign, Thothmes records that 
he stopped at Nenii (Nineveh), and that he set up a 
tablet recording his victories in Mesopotamia. If we 
had no other proof of the extent of the Egyptian sway 
in Thothmes' reign than this Karnac tablet, its testimony 
would be enough to show that his empire extended far 
over the East. 

The other Karnac record of which I spoke, shows us 
Thothmes in his character of patron of the arts of peace. 
On the outer wall surrounding the central court, is a 
representation of the festival of the dedication of the 
great obelisks, which Thothmes set up in the court 

m2 
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itself The obelisks are drawn on the wall of such a 
size, that the hieroglyphs on them can be made out ; 
and the inscription which records the festival, describes 
them as being made of granite and resplendent with 
gold No obelisks resembling these two have been 
found, and no obelisks at all of Thothmes IIT.'s time 
remain at Karnac ; but two very fine ones were taken 
thence by the Romans — one is now at Constantinople, 
and one at Home. The Roman one bears Thothmes' 
title as Lord of Mesopotamia. 

Thothmes IIL's fame as an erector of beautiful 
temples does not, however, rest mainly on his doings at 
Karnac. All up the country, from Thebes to Semneh in 
the south of Nubia, remains of fine temples built by 
him are to be found. If I were to tell you about them 
all, and to describe their elegantly sculptured and 
painted walls, and how they stand half-buried in the 
golden sand of the hot Nubian desert, you would be 
tired of hearing ; for I am afraid that I cannot make 
them look to you, as memory shows them to me. To 
tell you the names of the places where they stand would 
only be troubling you uselessly with mere names. I 
had better only say that Thothmes III. appears to 
have enriched all parts of Egypt and Nubia with monu- 
ments and temples ; and that it is generally considered 
that Egyptian art attained its highest point of perfec- 
tion in his reign. 

I will now tell you about the picture in the tomb at 
Kornah; I have kept it to the last because I think 
it probable that it refers to quite the last years of 
Thothmes , reign, when his conquests were over, and he 
was beginning to enjoy the fruits of his success. It 
represents his reception of embassies, from four principal 
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nations of the earth, bringing him tribute. It is ap- 
parently a record of a scene that really occurred. 

The king is represented seated on a throne between 
two great obelisks, most likely his own two great 
obelisks " resplendent with gold," in the central court 
at Karnac, and the hostages in five rows approach with 
their gifts. I suppose them to have just landed from 
boats on the river, and to be marching up to the temple 
from the river-side. There was no outer court or 
hall of columns then, but there were Hat-a-Su's pink 
obelisks, and Thothmes L's smaller ones ; and, tower- 
ing above all, the gilded tops of Thothmes IIL's two 
new ones. 

It must have been a grand sight the arrival of these 
strangers with their rich gifts. I wonder whether 
Joseph was there to see. First in order of procession 
(as we learn from the picture), came a party of dark- 
complexioned men, among whom were a few woolly- 
haired, thick-lipped negroes ; they were dressed in short 
kilts of white linen bordered with red or blue, and some 
of them carried great blocks of ebony, others strings of 
precious stones, or heaps of ostrich's eggs surmounted 
by curled ostrich feathers — or piles of heavy gold and 
silver ring money. One carried a tree of some kind 
unknown in Egypt, and others led auimalR foreign to 
the country — two apes, leopards, and an oryx, as 
tribute to Thothmes IIL's botanical and zoological 
gardens, I suppose. These were the inhabitants of 
Pount or Phunt— (the inscription on the tomb tells us) 
— they had travelled far with their animals and pon* 
derous tribute-gifts. They are thought to be the people 
several times mentioned in the Bible in conjunction 
with Ethiopia and Libya, as "they of Phut." 
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Next came a party of somewhat different appearance ; 
they were dark like the first, but their hair was parted 
and fell in two long curls down to their shoulders ; and 
their dress, though the same in form, was more varied 
in colour. Coming from a more civilized country, in- 
stead of simple natural productions, they brought speci- 
mens of the manufactures of their land, gracefully 
shaped vases of silver and gold, and fictile vases, like 
those of the Greeks and Romans. Instead of going 
barefoot, like the first company, these men wore 
buskins reaching half-way up the leg. They are people 
of Kufa, which some writers suppose to be the island of 
Cyprus. 

The third company differed little from the first in 
appearance, and brought the same kind of tribute — pro- 
ductions of a country rich in all natural gifts, precious 
metals, rare woods, ivory, bags of jewels, baskets of 
elephants' teeth, skins of wild animals, more ostrich 
eggs and feathers, and a still larger addition to the 
menagerie— dog-headed baboons, panthers, and a tall 
giraffe. They were the nations of the south; Ethio- 
pians, Nubians, and Libyans. 

The fourth company made the most imposing show ; 
and must have fixed the eyes of all the spectators, who 
had never travelled far from home, so much did they 
differ in dress and appearance from their conquerors. 
They were fair, with red hair and blue eyes, and they 
wore tight-fitting dresses, covering their whole bodies, 
even their hands and arms being protected by long white 
leather gloves ; the tribute they brought testified to 
the riches, importance, and commercial habits of the 
land from whence they came, for it was too various to be 
the natural productions of one country. It comprised 
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chariots of elegant workmanship, bundles of writing 
reeds, rare woods, vases of wine, jars of fragrant gums 
for incense, much gold and silver ring money, porcelain 
vases, fine horses, and, strangest of all, an elephant and 
a yellow bear, both of which could hardly have been 
natives of the same land. Thothmes must certainly 
have had a taste for natural curiosities — for curiosities 
and fine things of all sorts indeed ; and on that day, 
when the four nations came and piled their tribute in 
great heaps round the central court at Karnac, as the 
picture shows us, he must have had enough of every- 
thing. * 

These last comers were people of whom you have 
heard already, and will often hear again, the Kot-n-no. 
Thothmes had made two incursions into their country, 
and brought home as spoil much the same sort of 
things as the ambassadors brought for tribute. Pro- 
bably on that last occasion, when he overran the 
country, and stopped at Nineveh, and put up tablets 
announcing his victories everywhere, he imposed a yearly 
tribute on this rich and warlike people ; a tribute 
which, as we shall see by other records, they were 
always trying to throw off, whenever a weak king ruled 
in Egypt, or any internal disturbance in the country 
prevented the Egyptians from keeping vigilant watch 
over their dependencies abroad. 

The fifth and last company consisted of women and 
children, hostages apparently from all the lands. Some 
of the women carried their children in baskets on their 
shoulders ; some led them by the hand : perhaps they 
came last, lingering behind their companions, because 
they were weary or afraid. It could not have been a 
gala day for them, whatever it was to Thothmes and 
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the Egyptians ; or to the scribe who, reed and papyrus 
leaf in hand, took a careful sketch of the scene, and 
transferred it afterwards to the tomb where it still lives 
for us. He must have been a clever scribe that one, with 
pre-Baphaelite views of art, and not without a certain 
sense of humour. 

I wish you could see the queer expression he has 
contrived to give to the face of a baboon, which he has 
represented seated upon a stool before a heap of treasures 
belonging to the southern nations ; or the odd little 
monkey which, escaped from its keeper, is pulling the 
hair of one of the ebony carriers ; or the group near 
the giraffe, where he has shown us a third monkey 
running up the giraffe's neck, and the keeper turning 
round and pulling a face at it. Think of this clever 
sketcher and his fellows, painting their picture on the 
walls of the tomb, and joking and laughing over it as 
they painted — the thought brings us near to the people, 
and makes us forget how many thousand years it is ago. 
One seems to see them, a prosperous, rich, busy, gay- 
hearted people, with their grand gala days, coming 
often enough to prevent work being tedious, but not so 
often as to retard the great public works that are being 
carried on everywhere. Now it is the festival of dedi- 
cation of a new temple that the whole town pours out 
to see ; now the return of the army, laden with spoil 
from some foreign expedition ; now a solemn religious 
procession on the arrival of the court from Memphis, 
where the king had been passing the summer months ; 
for we must not think of Thebes as the only, perhaps 
not even the principal, city. 

With money, and corn, and luxuries of every kind 
pouring in from foreign lands, and with such full occu- 
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pation for eveiy one, we must imagine the free people 
of every grade to hare been prosperous and contented. 
But there is a dark side to this picture. Efeypt was 
even then — always was indeed, from first to last — " a 
house of bondage." On the tomb of Bek-share, the 
chief architect of Thothmes III., we have a very exact 
picture of foreign captives engaged in the task of 
making bricks, under the eye of their task-masters. In 
Thothmes III.'s time, many buildings and arches 
appear to have been constructed of unburnt bricks. 
In this tomb we have a full representation of how the 
bricks were made, and of what sort of people made 
them. 

We see the toil-worn workers filling great pots 
with clay, carrying them away on their shoulders, 
moulding the bricks, and afterwards laying them out 
in the sun to dry ; while a lazy Egyptian with a stout 
staff in his hand, sits on the ground near, watching 
lest any should relax in their labours. The writing 
above this picture informs us, that these people are 
captives, brought by his majesty to build the temple of 
the great god at Thebes. Their light complexion, and 
aquiline noses, inclined the discoverers who first laid 
open this tomb to conclude that these captives could 
only be the children of Israel, at their hard task-work, 
" wherein they were made to serve with rigour/' as we 
read in Exodus. 

The improbability, however, of the Israelites having 
ever been brought so far up the country as Thebes, 
when their dwelling-place was the land of Goshen, and 
the difficulty of assigning the period of their servitude 
to this reign, which according to one view was long 
after their exodus, and according to another at the 
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beginning of their residence in Egypt, obliges us to 
relinquish this supposition, and be content to learn the 
nature of the children of Israel's toil by seeing it 
practised by their predecessors in slavery. 

Still this evidence of the Egyptian custom of em- 
ploying foreign slaves in the labour of brick-making 
is most interesting; and it is curious to reflect that 
at the period when this tomb was painted, valuable 
now for the light it throws on the children of Israel's 
occupations, Israel himself with his children and grand- 
children, was perhaps journeying down into Egypt, to 
be received with the utmost distinction by the king, 
and his prime minister Joseph. 

If it is true that Thothmes is Joseph's Pharaoh, how 
pleasant it is to turn from the dry records on obelisks 
and tombs, to the remembrance of living words about 
him, which make us feel as if we knew him himself, 
and not merely his kingdom and his state. Now 
remember, I don't want you to be sure that the Pha- 
raoh of Genesis is the Phra Thothmes III. of the 
monuments, because further discoveries may favour the 
views of those who advocate an earlier chronology for 
the going down of Israel into Egypt ; but I think there 
is no harm in remarking, that whatever we learn of thig 
king's reign from the monuments, harmonizes remark- 
ably with the account given in the Bible of the king 
reigning in Joseph's time. 

He had a long reign, a reign of at least thirty-four 
years, as Joseph's Pharaoh must have had. He was 
also, like him, a rich, powerful, and despotic king, able 
and likely to elevate an obscure slave from a prison to 
the chief authority in the state ; and, judging by his 
conduct to Hat-a-Su, of a temper that might easily 
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prompt him to punish his head servants severely, and 
to restore one to favour and put the other to death 
with apparent caprice. 

Then again, he was constantly at war with people 
of Asia powerful and wealthy, submitting uneasily to 
his yoke, and always ready to throw it off when occasion 
offered. The sons of Jacob having crossed the desert, 
and entered Egypt in a time of famine and general de- 
pression, might not unreasonably have been suspected of 
being spies. You know already why " every shepherd 
was an abomination to an Egyptian;" and we need 
not be surprised to find the prejudice still strong in 
Thothmes Ill's time, for it existed hundreds of years 
after, when Herodotus visited Egypt, and is alluded to 
by him. 

Before I conclude my account of Thothmes III. I must 
not forget to tell you that he is the king I alluded 
to before, who had thirty different ways of spelling his 
name, and that he erected the celebrated chamber of 
kings at Karnac, on the walls of which he is repre- 
sented presenting libations to sixty of his ancestors, all 
of whose names are given. 

I could give you further descriptions from the monu- 
ments of the triumphs of Thothmes III., of the tributes 
that were brought to him, and of the temples that he 
built ; but it would be all the same story over and over 
again, so I think I had better end my letter here, for 
fear of giving you too much to remember at once. 



LETTER VIII. 



My dear Boys, — 

We must now speak of Amunoph IL, the son of 
Thothme8 IIL He appears to have been associated 
with his father in the government for some years ; but, 
as his independent reign was short, the monuments do 
not afford us many records of his doings. 

He carried on a temple at Amada, in Nubia, which 
his father had begun ; and in another temple in iNubia 
there is a representation of his receiving from a foreign 
prince a present of the animal productions of the 
southern regions of Africa- — lions, jackals, bears, and 
monkeys of various kinds. In the third year of his 
reign, he made an expedition against those restless 
Rot-n-no people; he also gained a victory over the 
Ethiopians ; and, like every other eighteenth dynasty 
king, added some fresh buildings to the great temple 
at Karnac. He is supposed to have reigned only four 
years. 

Thothmes IV. succeeded ; and of him, too, there is 
little to be said. Till lately, it was supposed that the 
great sphinx near the pyramids was a monument of his 
reign ; for his name was deciphered in a tablet on its 
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breast Recent excavations have, however, led to im- 
portant discoveries, which deprive Thothmes IV. of all 
claim to this extraordinary work, and assign to it an 
antiquity as great as that of the pyramids. 

Shorn of this great honour, Thothmes IV. presents 
few claims to remembrance. He gained a victory over 
the Libyans, in the ninth year of his reign, and con- 
tinued the temple at Amada. I do not think any 
works of importance of his are found at Karnac. He 
appears to have married an Ethiopian princess, called 
Manthemva. 

He was succeeded by his son Amunoph III. From 
the statues which remain of this prince (one of which 
is in the British Museum), he appears to have inherited 
an Ethiopian cast of features from his mother Man- 
themva ; there is also reason to suppose that he intro- 
duced foreign influence and new modes of worship into 
Egypt. 

His architectural works were greater than those of 
any other monarch — greater even than those of Thoth- 
mes III. He is the king who built that great temple 
at Luxor, of which I gave you such a long description, 
and who connected it with the temple at Karnac by an 
avenue of ram-headed sphinxes. He also built that 
palace on the western side of the river, before which 
the sounding Memnon and his brother kept guard. 

The chambers before the sanctuary at Luxor are 
covered all over with sculptures, illustrating Amunoph 
lll.'s birth, education, and inauguration into the offices 
of kingship and priesthood. Unlike most of the other 
temple sculptures which refer to the life of the king, 
these are of a highly allegorical nature ; they tell us 
nothing of his foreign expeditions, victories, or public 
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works, but show him to us in the company of the gods, 
who bless him and instruct him. 

In his early youth, we see him introduced to the 
goddess of learning, who holds a pen in her hand, as if 
she were going to give him his first lesson in writing. 
Two other gods pour Nile water on his head, while 
Amun Ee (the great god) blesses him with " life, sta- 
bility, purity, happiness, and dominion." 

The pictures which take him through his later years, 
to his crowning with the double crown of Upper and 
Lower Egypt> his inauguration into the priestly office, 
and his performance of many of the sacred functions, 
are not easily understood by us who have not the key 
to them. 

A temple built by Amunoph, at a place called Soleb, 
far down in the south, affords us information about the 
wars and conquests of his reign, which we look for in 
vain at Luxor. On the columns of this southern temple 
are inscribed thirty-eight names of the nations con- 
quered or attacked by Amunoph during his long reign; 
and it is apparent, from the variety of these names, that 
he not only maintained the great empire established by 
Thothmes III., but that he extended it by numerous 
conquests in the south of Africa, and in the countries 
bordering on the Eed See. He appears to have estab- 
lished Soleb as the southern frontier town of Egypt; it 
is a degree below Semneh, the old frontier town. 

In Asia, he carried on a war with the Pount, one of 
Thothmes IIL's four tributary nations, who had pro- 
bably evaded their tribute during the previous reigns ; 
and carried his arms as far as Mesopotamia, which 
appears to have formed the easternmost part of his 
empire. 
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Many large scarabsei (beetles), with inscriptions re- 
cording events of his reign, have been found. Some 
of these inscriptions are curious ; one mentions that he 
killed a hundred and twenty lions on one of his hunting 
expeditions. A regular battue of lions he must have 
had, exceeding Gordon Cn mining's doings. Another 
describes a great tank he caused to be made for his 
queen's pleasure; it was 3,400 cubits long and 700 
broad. 

His queen's name was Taia ; and from the way in 
which she is mentioned in the scarabaei, and in inscrip- 
tions on the monuments, it appears that Amunoph III. 
treated her with the same high degree of respect which, 
if you remember, Amfcs showed to his black queen, 
Nofri-are. Some people suppose that Taia, like Nofri- 
are, was an Ethiopian princess in her own right; that 
it was through his marriage with her that Amunoph 
gained some of his southern possessions, and that her 
influence introduced the new modes of worship, of which 
the first traces appear in Amunoph IIL's reign. 

Queen Taia may have had some share in bringing in 
the foreign element which afterwards, for a time, gained 
the supremacy in Egypt ; but it is clear from the cast 
of Amunoph's features — so different from that of his 
predecessors — that he was not of the true Diospolite 
race ; and we may consider him as a connecting link 
between the old eighteenth dynasty kings and a race of 
" Stranger-kings," which rose up immediately after 
Amunoph' s death — if, indeed, they did not, as some 
suppose, divide Egypt with him during the latter years 
of his reign. 

"We do not know of what people, or from what 
country, these Strangers came ; but they are generally 
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supposed to have been Ethiopians. They appear to 
have conquered and oppressed the country, and to 
have introduced modes of worship extremely repugnant 
to the Egyptians. When the old order was restored, 
their names were carefully expunged from the monu- 
ments wherever they had been inscribed, and all the . 
temples they had built were destroyed; so that we 
have very few traces of them, and can make out but 
little of their history. 

The few records that remain are found in Ethiopia, 
in some tombs at Thebes, and in some grottoes at a 
place not far from Beni-Hassan, called Tel-el- Amarna, 
supposed to have been the burial-places of the ancient 
town of Psinaula, the capital city of the " Stranger-kings." 
The sculptures on the walls of these tombs show us 
how far the faith of the "Stranger-kings" differed from 
that of the ancient Egyptians. In place of the 
numerous and complicated deities of the Egyptian 
pantheon, they appear to have instituted a worship of 
the disk and rays of the sun. The Egyptians had a 
sun-god, Ke ; but he was only one among many. These 
people adored not only a deity whom they supposed to 
dwell in the sun, but the actual disk and rays of the 
sun itself, Of these three they made a triad (or trinity), 
which they called Atin-Ra (the disk), Muee-Ea (the 
rays), and Ea (the deity). 

In their tombs there is always a representation of 
the sun's disk, with great rays stretching out from it; 
which rays terminate in little hands, holding within 
them the sacred symbol of life. The king is usually 
seen standing before this sun, adoring it. He is often 
accompanied by his wife and children, who are also 
represented in attitudes of adoration. 
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Besides the pictures of worship, the Tel-el- Amarna 

. caves contain records of other incidents in the lives of 

the sun- worshipping kings, which lead to the conclusion 

that they exercised a more despotic rule over the people 

than their native princes had accustomed them to hear. 

The soldiers and servants who are represented as 
approaching the king, prostrate themselves before him, 
with their faces in the dust — an attitude never assumed 
by the attendants of the true Pharaohs, as the pictures 
on the tombs and monuments of every period but this 
abundantly show. 

Seven names of Stranger-kings have been made out 
on the tombs and monumental tablets; but as we know 
that the period of their supremacy could not have been 
long, since it was comprised within the lifetime of 
Amunoph's son, Horus, who expelled the sun- worship- 
pers from the country, we are compelled either to 
assign very short reigns to them, or to consider them 
as a confederacy of chieftains who ruled the country 
together, or divided it among them. The two who 
appear to have had the longest reigns, or to have 
enjoyed the most power, are called Amun-Toonh and 
Atin-re-Bakhan. 

In a tomb at Koorneh, there is an interesting sculp- 
ture of Amun-Toonh receiving a visit from an Ethio- 
pian princess, who presents him with rich tribute; 
while the pictures in the caves at Tel-el- Amarna give 
us to understand that Atin-re-Bakhan was a rich and 
powerful sovereign. 

• The history of their expulsion, and that of their fol- 
lowers, is still quite dark to us. We only know that a 
sudden end was put to the power of the sun-worship- 
pers, that their names were erased from the old temples 

N 
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and monuments, and that the new ones they had erected 
for themselves were entirely destroyed. 

Horus, the son of Amunoph IIL, who appears to 
have freed the country from their rule, and to have 
restored the ancient line of kings and the ancient 
worship, built a pylon at Karnac, of stones evidently 
taken from the overturned temples of the sun-worship- 
pers. The ovals, containing their names, have been dis- 
covered on stones which had been built into the now 
ruined pylon. 

It is tantalizing to know so little about what must 
have been one of the most interesting periods of Egyp- 
tian history. We feel curious to learn by what means a 
foreign power established itself in a country, so powerful 
as Egypt must have been at the end of Amunoph III/s 
reign. We wonder what Horus, the king's son, was 
doing while the sun-worshippers were forcing their 
hated religion upon the people, and what circumstances 
enabled him at last to make head against the tyrants, 
when they had had time to strengthen themselves in 
their position. 

As we said before, we see plainly that we have here 
the outlines of a history which might prove as interesting 
as any that we possess in the records of other countries, 
did we but know its details, and the characters of the 
actors in it. It has come down to us the mere scaffold- 
ing of a. history; we can wonder how it happened, and 
conjecture, and that is alL 

Those who believe that the children of Israel were 
in Egypt during this unsettled period, can hardly help 
forming conjectures on the effect which the usurpation, 
and expulsion of the sun-worshippers had on their con- 
dition. Was the first Stranger-kin gthe " Pharaoh who 
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knew not Joseph)' 9 or, on the other hand, did the 
children of Israel, who also differed in religion from 
the indigenous inhabitants of the land, become asso- 
ciated with the sun-worshippers in the minds of the 
Egyptians ; and was their oppression a result of the 
renewed dislike to foreigners, and fear of falling under 
a second tyranny, which the Egyptians would be very 
likely to feel, when, haying thrown off the yoke of one 
set of strangers, they discovered that a second alien 
race had grown rich and powerful among them 9 

If the children of Israel were in Egypt during the 
usurpation of the sun-worshippers, it certainly appears 
more likely that they should have been favoured, rather 
than oppressed by them. Amunoph IIL was, we know, 
connected with the sun-worshippers* The interval 
between him and Thothmes III. is too short to allow 
us to suppose that the story of Joseph, and the service 
rendered by him to the land of Egypt, could have been 
unknown to him. His protection of the Israelites may" 
have been a part of his policy, which he transmitted to 
the Strangers. They may have found the presence of 
the children of Israel in the country, where all the 
native inhabitants were hostile to them, a source of 
strength ; and they may have allowed them privilege* 
and immunities which favoured that rapid increase in 
strength and power, which " the king who knew not 
Joseph/' appears to have observed with surprise. 

That Horus, after the suffering brought on himself 
and his country by foreigners, should have reversed this 
policy, and been extremely jealous of the prosperity of 
an alien race, appears quite natural; and in this story of 
the usurpation and expulsion of the Stranger-kings, we 
may perhapa find a reason, for the anxiety felt by the 
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Egyptians at the increase of the Israelites, which we 
wanted before this fact of Egyptian history was made 
clear. It is, however, too difficult a subject for us to 
form an opinion upon ; so I will fill up my letter by 
giving you here a very curious fragment of Manetho's 
history, in which he speaks of a second interruption of 
the Diospolite rule in Egypt 

We must not assume that in it he is relating the 
story of the sun-worshippers, for he refers the events of 
which he speaks to the reign of a later king ; and it has 
generally been supposed, that in this fragment of 
Manetho, we have the Egyptian account of the exodus 
of the children of Israel. It is very unlike the true 
history ; and I give it you here, because some parts of 
the story look very like an account of the doings of the 
sun-worshippers ; and it is, perhaps, not unlikely that 
traditions of the calamities inflicted on Egypt by the 
Stranger-kings, may have become mixed up with other 
traditions of calamities preceding the exodus of the 
Israelites ; and from both, one story may have been 
made which will not exactly fit either event 

* " There was once," says Manetho, "a king over 
Egypt, called Amenophis, who was desirous of beholding 
the gods, as one of his ancestors, Orus, had done. In 
order to learn the most eifectual way of obtaining this 
favour, he consulted a priest, also called Amenophis, who 
seemed to partake of the divine nature. This priest 
counselled him to cleanse the country of all lepers and 
unclean people, who abounded in it, and then, he said, it 
would be permitted to the king to behold the gods, 
"Well pleased with this information, the king gathered 
together all the people in Egypt who laboured under 
* Cory's Ancient Fragments, page 176. 
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any defect of body, to the amount of 80,000, and sent 
them to labour in the stone quarries which are situated 
on the east side of the Kile. 

"Nowtherewere among the lepers some learned priests; 
and Amenophis, the wise man, being struck with fear, 
lest the vengeance of the gods should, on their account, 
follow both him and the king, was seized with a pro- 
phetic spirit, and foretold, that after a time a people 
would come to the assistance of the lepers, and would 
enable them to subdue Egypt, and hold it in possession 
for thirteen years. Not daring, however, to communi- 
cate these tidings to the king, he left, in writing, an 
account of what should come to pass, and destroyed 
himself, at which the king was fearfully distressed. 

" The lepers in the quarries, after continuing for some 
time in a very miserable state, petitioned the king to 
give them as a place of habitation the city of Avaris 
(Zoan), which had been left vacant by the shepherds, and 
he granted them their desire. Now," says Manetho, " this 
city, according to an ancient theology, is a Typhonian 
city (city of the Evil One). 

• " When they had taken possession of the city, therefore, 
and found it well adapted for a revolt, they appointed 
for themselves a ruler from among the priests of Helio- 
polis, whose name was Osarsiph, and they bound them- 
selves together to be obedient to him. Osarsiph then, 
in the first place, enacted a law, that they should neither 
worship the gods, nor abstain from any of those sacred 
animals that the Egyptians held in veneration, but 
sacrifice and slay them all He also gave orders that 
they should employ the multitude of hands in rebuild* 
ing the walls of the city, and hold themselves in readi- 
ness for war with Amenophis the king. 
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"Taking counsel with other priests, and unclean 
persons, he then sent ambassadors to the city called 
Jerusalem, to those Shepherds who had been expelled 
by Tethmoees, and he informed them of the position of 
their affairs, and requested them to come up to his 
assistance in this war against Ifcypt. He promised to 
reinstate them in their ancient city and country, Avaris, 
to maintain their host, and fight for them ; assuring them, 
at the same time, that he could easily reduce the whole 
country under their dominion. 

* The Shepherds received this message with the greatest 
joy, and quickly mustered to the number of 200,000 
men, and came up to Avaris. Now Amenophis, the 
king of Egypt, when he heard of their invasion, was 
in great consternation, remembering the prophecy of 
Amenophis, the son of Papis. He assembled the armies 
of the Egyptians, and having consulted with the leaders, 
he commanded the sacred animals, especially those more 
particularly venerated in the temples, to be brought to 
him, and charged the priests to conceal the images of 
the gods with the utmost care. Moreover, he placed his 
sonSethos, also called Eameses, who was then but 
five years old, under the protection of a faithful adherent, 
and marched, with the rest of the Egyptians, 300,000 
warriors, to meet the enemy. 

"He did not, however, attack them, thinking that 
would be to wage war against the gods ; but returned 
and came back to Memphis, whence he took Apis, and 
all the sacred animals he had sent for, and retreated 
into Ethiopia with his army, and all the multitude of 
the Egyptians. 

" The king of Ethiopia, who was under obligation to 
the king of Egypt, received him kindly, took care of all 
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the multitude that was with him, and Supplied what 
was necessary for their subsistence. He also allotted to 
him cities and villages during his exile, which was to 
last during the predestined thirteen years, and encamped 
an army on the borders of Egypt for his protection. 

* While such was the state of things in Ethiopia, the 
people of Jerusalem, who had come down into Egypt 
with the lepers, treated the inhabitants with such bar- 
barity, that those who witnessed their impiety believed 
that their joint sway was more execrable than that 
which the Shepherds had formerly exercised alone. 
For they not only set fire to the cities and villages, but 
committed every kind of sacrilege, destroyed the images 
of the gods, and wasted and fed upon those sacred 
animals that were worshipped, and having compelled 
the priests and prophets to kill and sacrifice them, they 
cast them naked out of the country. 

" It is said, also, that the priest who ordained their 
polity and laws was by birth of Heliopolis, and his 
name Osarsiph, from Osiris, the god «f Heliopolis ; but 
that when he went over to these people his name was 
changed, and he was called Moyses. 

"After this, Amenophis returned from Ethiopia with 
a great force, and Barneses his son also with other 
forces ; and encountering the Shepherds and the unclean 
people, they defeated them and slew multitudes of 
them, and pursued them to the bounds of Syria." 

This is Manetho's story. It is impossible, as you will 
see, to explain all its parts. His account of the im* 
piety of the unclean people, their destruction of the 
temples, and disregard of the sacred animals, appears 
like a true relation of the acts of the Stranger-kings, 
who evidently did attempt to change the religion of the 
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country, and did oppress the people. The mention of 
a learned priest brought up at Heliopolis, whose name 
afterwards became Moses, shows that some remembrance 
of the events, of the exodus had helped to originate the 
history; while its remaining incidents, such as the pro- 
phecy of the priest Amenophis, the expulsion of the 
lepers, their rebuilding the town Avaris, and their 
league with the old Shepherds, must be either fabulous, 
or they must refer to some other events of the reign of 
the Pharaoh of the exodus of which we are ignorant. 

To return to the sun-worshippers. We are told by 
Diodorus, that about this time colonists passed over to 
Greece and other places, under the guidance of chiefs, 
of whom the most remarkable were Danaus and Cadmus. 
It is, however, still a question among Egyptologers, 
whether the colonization of Greece by adventurers from 
Egypt shouldbe referred to this period of the history, or to 
the time when the Shepherds were expelled from Egypt, 

Horus is called Hor-em-heb on the monuments. The 
statues of him still retain the Ethiopian cast of features 
which distinguished his father, Amunoph III. He is 
said to have obtained some victories over the Cushites, 
and he added a pylon and an avenue of sphinxes to 
the temple at Karnac. 

The number of years assigned to his reign is thirty- 
eight; but this number certainly includes the period 
of the usurpation of the Stranger-kings, during which 
it is not impossible that he retained a small part of 
Hgypt under his rule. 

He was succeeded by a king called Resi-toti, of 
whom we at present know nothing but that his name is 
found on a tablet in one of the Apis tombs. Manetho 
calls him Bathos, and says he reigned six years. 
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With him ends the eighteenth dynasty. . I will give 
you a list of the names, as I have done before, to help 
you to remember them. 



B.C. 

Ames, the Restorer, began to reign 1520 

Amunoph, the Worshipped 1498 

Thothmes I., of the small red Obelisks 1478 

Hatasu, the Shining Sun . • • « 

Thothmes III., Joseph's Pharaoh 1463 

Amunoph II., reigned only two years 1414 

Thothmes IV., who carved his name on the Sphinx . 1410 

Amunoph III., who erected the great pair .... 1403 

Horus, the Avenger 

Resi-toti 1325 



LETTER IX. 



My dear Boys, — 

I have a great deal to tell you about the nineteenth 
dynasty ; and I shall want to take you with me here 
and there, among the ruins of the temples and tombs 
at Thebes; so without loss of time we will speak of the 
first king, Eameses I. He stands rather in the way, 
for he is a name without a history; and yet a name that 
you must remember, for he was the founder of the 
greatest line of Egyptian kings. 

He did not belong to any branch of Amunoph 
III/s family, with its taint of foreign blood and 
Ethiopian cast of features; he traced his descent 
from Amunoph I., and the good Nofriare ; and after 
his time the likenesses of the Egyptian kings on the 
monuments again belong to the pure Egyptian type. 
It is a much handsomer and more intellectual style of 
face, as I think you will allow if you will come with 
me to the British Museum some day, and compare the 
statue of Amunoph III. in the lower Egyptian hall, 
-with that smaller statue of the second Eameses which 
stands not far from it. 

Besides beginning a new dynasty, Eameses I. 
caused to be excavated the first tomb in the valley 
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which is now called the Valley of the Tombs of 
the Kings, where all the other monarchs of his race 
were buried after him. It is probable that his reign 
was a very short one, for his tomb only contains one 
chamber, and the passage leading down to it is not 
ornamented with sculptures. 

It was the custom of the kings of this period to 
begin to prepare their tombs quite early in their reign, 
and to continue the work as long as their reigns and 
lives lasted, the underground house being widened and 
deepened year by year, and a new passage or chamber 
hewn out of the rock, as soon as the ornamentation of 
the former ones were completed. Thus we can judge of 
the length of these kings' reigns by the depth of their 
tombs, as we judged of the length of the pyramid- 
kings' reigns by the height of their pyramids.* 

Barneses I. had to be content with a somewhat 
shabby tomb, and a short reign of two or three years. 
He was succeeded by his young son Sethi 

We know that he was young when he came to the 
throne, for there is a charming bas-relief of him on one 
of the walls of his own great hall at Karnac, where he 
is represented in the first year of his reign. He is 
shown to us there with a beautiful young face, quiet, 
grave and mild, — far too mild for what he is supposed 
to be doing indeed, — for he is standing in his chariot 
watching the destruction of his enemies who fall in 
thick ranks round him, with a fece as serenely benevo- 
lent in its calm beauty as a god's* 

This sculpture, like all the other representations of 
the kings, is considered to be a portrait If his artists 
did not natter him, Sethi must have borne more resem- 

♦ Letter L 
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blance to Homer's prince Memnon, who was, you 
know, renowned for his beauty, than Amunoph III. 
did. I always liked Sethi's face, wherever I saw it, 
better than that of any of the other kings. 

This Sethi was the erector of the great hall of 
columns at Karnac that I told you about ; and on one 
of the walls that surround it he caused pictures to be 
made of the events of several of the campaigns in 
which he engaged during his reign. We are able to 
make out a good deal of his history from these pictures. 
His history, at least, as he chose that it should be 
remembered, — a triumphant and successful history 
throughout. 

It seems that the first year of his reign was signalised 
by two successful expeditions against certain Asiatic 
people, who had taken advantage of the state of anarchy 
into which Egypt had Mien during the time of the 
Stranger-kings, to leave off paying the tribute which 
had been imposed upon them by Thothmes IIL 
Horus, and Kesi-soti, had probably found too much to 
do at home to be able to concern themselves about the 
conduct of their foreign tributaries ; and the short reign 
of Barneses L may have been spent in making such 
military preparations as enabled his son to enter upon 
his career of conquest immediately on his accession to 
the throne. 

Marching across the desert into Asia, he appears first 
to have attacked a people called Shasu, living in the 
land of Canana (Canaan); they were probably an Arab 
race, identical with some of those Shepherd tribes who 
occupied the northern parts of Egypt during so many 
years ; and also, perhaps, with some of those dwellers in 
the land of Canaan, " Moabites, Ammorites, and Jebu- 
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sites dwelling in the mountains, and Canaanites dwel- 
ling by the sea," whose formidable appearance and 
strong walled cities struck such terror into the hearts of 
the spies sent by Moses, that they brought back an evil 
report of the pleasant land. 

The picture on the walls of Karnac does not repre- 
sent them as formidable at all, in common with every 
other hostile people, who on an Egyptian monument 
are brought into collision with a king ; they are shown 
to us as a pigmy race, all scurrying away in a great fright 
from the young Sethi, who, landing alone in Ms chariot, 
drives them before him like a flock of sheep with 
arrows sent from his single bow. 

We have, however, a representation of four of their 
" strong walled cities." One, into which the fugitives 
from the battle-field appear to be making their way, 
stands in front, and is surrounded by a fosse; the other 
three He behind in the background, and one of them 
has the king's name inscribed over the gateway, to 
show that it is already taken; its inhabitants have 
deserted it, and are flying towards a mountain covered 
with trees. 

After completing the conquest of the Shasu, Sethi, as 
the pictures continued on the wall show us, invaded the 
country of those Eot-n-no people of whom so much 
mention has already been made, that we begin to feel 
them like old acquaintances. As this expedition took 
place in the same year as the previous one, the country 
of the Eot-n-no was probably not far from Canaan. 
They too may have been some of the people included 
in the Bible under the general name of Canaanites. 

You may remember that the Eot-n-no brought 
forty-two chariots as part of their tribute to Thothmes 
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IIL Since his time they must have been keeping 
their chariots for themselves, for they came out in them 
with a formidable force against king Sethi The battle 
appears to have been fought at the foot of a high, 
mountain, wooded with curious conically-ahaped trees, 
among which a fortress stands. Some writers conjec- 
ture that these trees are cedar trees, and that this 
mountain is no other than Mount Lebanon itsel£ 

The picture represents the moment of victory: the 
chariots of the Rot-n-no are overturned ; the warriors 
lie on the ground pierced with arrows, or having taken 
flight, hide among the trees on the hill; while the 
small people in the fortress hold out their hands with 
supplicating gestures towards the king. 

The next picture on the wall records an event which 
probably occurred soon after this victory, perhaps on 
the next day's march. Sethi is just going to mount his 
chariot ; he has the reins already in his hands, when 
some chiefs of the conquered people approach and kneel 
before him with outstretched hands; a thick wood 
lies behind them, among which some wood-cutters are 
felling trees ; and in the distance is seen a dismantled, 
fortress, whose broken gateway clearly shows that it 
has been recently captured by the conquering army. 
The spokesman of the supplicants commences his ad* 
dress in the following words : — " Beloved of the good 
god, made like Horus, who has given life to the upper 
and lower world, a lord like Mentu over all lands. 
Behold the chiefs of the Rot-n-no; thou hast struck 
terror into their limbs; thou art called a lord." Sethi 
is satisfied with their abject submission; and, as the 
inscription round the picture further informs us, he 
grants them peace on condition that they should cause 
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wood to be felled on their mountains for the building 
of bis snips. 

The last picture which refers to this year shows us 
the triumphant return of Sethi to Egypt when his 
victories were complete. He is first seen mounting his 
chariot to commence his homeward journey ; and I am - 
sorry to say that, belying his mild countenance, he is 
savagely grasping two' of the conquered people in his 
right arm, and swinging them up before him into the 
chariot, on the back of which are fixed the decapitated 
heads of three others. A long file of wretched-looking 
captives follow; their hands are tied behind them, or 
above their heads, in the most uncomfortable positions, 
and a long rope passes from neck to neck, the end of 
which Sethi holds in his left hand. 

As he approaches the end of his journey, a company 
bearing crowns and nosegays of lotus flowers come out 
to meet him. The inscription round the picture informs * 
us that these are " the most distinguished priests of the 
gods, the presidents of the upper and lower country, 
come to do homage to the good god on his return 
from the foreign land of the Bot-n-no, after he has 
conquered and reduced to slavery many great men; 
none has been seen like him except Osiris." They 
address Sethi in the following words: — "Thou hast 
gone forth to subjugate foreign lands, and hast trodden 
the world under foot with the voice of thy truth. Thy 
enemies thou hast defeated on the first day of thy reign* 
like Re in heaven, thou hast purified the hearts of all 
barbarians. Ee gave thee their frontiers. Thy battle- 
axe was over the thrones of all foreign lands." 

Speaking, or perhaps chanting this triumphal song, 
they conduct the king and his captives into the city. 
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In the next compartment Sethi has proceeded to the 
temple, and is presenting his prisoners and a present of 
vases to the three gods of Thebes, Amunre, Maut, and 
Khons. The inscription says that these vases are made 
from the spoils taken from the enemy. The shape and 
emblematic devices on the vases can be made out. One 
of them is supported by figures of captive slaves ; another 
has the head of a prisoner on it, bent down as in grief 
These, are, we are told, " images (or likenesses) of the 
chiefs of the strange lands." 

The story of the next campaign is cut short by the 
wall being broken away in the middle of the representa- 
tion. The principal feature in it is an attack upon a 
fortified town strongly situated upon a rock ; the name 
of the town is given — Ketesh in the land of Amar ; 
the people to whom it belonged are called Khita. 
They have been identified with the Hittites, of whom 
ou read so much in the Bible. A portion of the tribe 
had settled themselves in the central hills of Palestine. 
Abraham dwelt among them, and purchased of them 
his burial place; and Esau grieved the heart of his 
mother Kachel by taking wives of their daughters. 
The main body of the nation, however, was to be found 
north of the mountains of Lebanon; and Ketesh, 
their capital city (represented here), was situated on the 
river Orontes. 

The river is shown to us on the wall flowing at the 
foot of the rocky eminence ; while beyond lies a thick 
wood, towards which the frightened country people are 
driving their herds to save them from the Egyptian 
soldiers. Sethi has wounded the chief of the opposing 
army in the breast, and his soldiers are for the most 
part either killed or dying. 
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The other two campaigns of which we have pictures 
probably refer to the later years of Sethi's life, for he is 
represented as accompanied by his son Eameses II. 
One of these expeditions is directed against the Tahai, 
who, if you remember, paid Thothmes a tribute of 
money and wine. 

Sethi plays as conspicuous a part in this war as he 
did in the former ones. Everywhere we see him a 
giant among pigmies, driving the flying foe in crowds 
before him into woods and fortresses. In one place he 
is shown engaged in single combat with the enemy's 
chieftain, who (being a chieftain) is allowed to reach up 
to Sethi's waist instead of grovelling quite at his feet. 
He is, however, wounded with a spear, and Sethi, 
having caught him round the neck with his bow, is 
preparing to finish him off with a scimiter, which he 
wields above his head. 

It is astonishing that the Egyptian kings should have 
liked to be represented as gaining such easy victories. 
It never seems to have occurred to them to wish for "foe- 
men worthy of their steel," or that they were lessening 
the glory of their triumphs by representing the enemy 
as so weak and fearful. 

The campaign ends with a triumphal procession, and 
presentations of captives and vases to the gods. 

The Sheti, or Shetur, are another Asiatic people, 
against whom Sethi leads an expedition. They fight 
with cavalry as well as infantry, and have square shields 
and bows and arrows. The king as usual drives them 
all before him, and leads another triumphal procession 
back to Thebes. A large emblematic picture still re- 
mains to be described. I suppose it is meant as a kind 
of summing up of all the triumphs of Sethi's life. He 
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is drawn as of gigantic size standing, holding by the 
hair of the head nine wretched little captives, whom he 
is preparing to sacrifice to the god Amun-re, in whose 
presence he is standing. The god looks on approv- 
ingly, and holds out towards Sethi a scimiter, an 
emblem of destruction and power. 

It was to be expected, I suppose, that the favourite 
character of a king of olden times should be that of an 
avenger or slayer of enemies. But why did the Egyp- 
tians make their enemies look so small and mean? I 
could not help feeling that the people who had designed 
these pictures on the Karnac wall, and the king 
who liked the way in which he is there represented, 
could not have had the faintest idea of what we call 
honour. 

Their notion of a hero must have been very different 
from ours. A giant trampling on dwarfs, instead of a 
brave little dwarf defying and overcoming giants ; such 
as we and, indeed, almost all other nations have taken 
for a hero. 

How ugly we find this enormous king massacreing 
his hundred pigmies, when we think of young Theseus 
slaying the Minotaur ; or wise Ulysses defying Poly- 
phemus ; or brave Thor contending with Skrymer ; or 
even our own clever little Jack slaying his score of 
giants; or better fax than all, for now we have truth 
instead of fiction, beautiful young David going forth 
against Goliath. 

Did any lingering feeling of dissatisfaction at the 
slavish homage paid him ever come into Sethi's mind, 
I wonder, when in the latter years of his life he 
watched these pictures growing out of the wall under 
the sculptor's chisel? I think we may almost pronounce 
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that it must have been so ; for had he not a heart and a 
conscience like ours? 

On some festival day, when Sethi was an old man 
he perhaps rode past this Karnac wall to see the last 
touch put to its sculpturing. His eye passed from 
compartment to compartment, following the pictured 
course of his triumphs ; he read the names written over 
the heads of those nine captives, and thought of the 
nations he had vanquished ; and then he glanced at the 
pillars of his own great hall towering above the wall, 
and at its massive roof, through the windows of which 
he knew that the sun was shining down upon a thou- 
sand repetitions of his name carved on the pillars 
within. 

Then, perhaps, in the midst of the proud throb of 
exaltation that moved his heart, he felt the check of an 
unbidden solemn thought. "There is yet one other 
place where my name is written again and again," he 
said to himself ; " but the sun never shines on it there, 
and the time will come when I and the name will be 
shut in together alone in the dark, to await our time 
for coming forth again." 

"With this thought in his mind, and with one wistful 
glance at the handsome young face on the Karnac wall, 
which was his forty years before, Sethi (as one permits 
oneself to imagine) turned to one of his attendants, and 
signified his intention of paying a visit to the tomb 
preparing for him in the Valley of the Kings, where 
his father, Barneses I., was buried. 

Let us try to follow Sethi on that ride. First, he 
crossed the river in his royal boat, " silken sailed." He 
landed opposite the temple that was being built by his 
orders in honour of his father, Eameses I. The work 

o2 
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had not advanced far; long files of captives were drag- 
ging sledges of huge stones from the quarries to the 
site of the future temple, Sethi felt no compassion as 
he looked at their sullen faces, and worn emaciated 
bodies ; he rather congratulated himself on having 
brought the worshippers of foreign gods to serve his 
great god, Amun-re, and to add to the renown of his 
royal house. He thought that the deed would pro- 
pitiate the deity in his favour ; he did not know that 
the sighs and groans of the prisoners and captives were 
at that moment entering into the ear of the Lord of 
Hosts, and that the time when they would be avenged 
was drawing near. 

Leaving his temple, he rode down one of the great 
streets of the city; he passed thetemple of Hat-a-Su on 
his left; and, after skirting a quarter of the city chiefly 
inhabited by persons whose business consisted exclu- 
sively in preparing the bodies of the dead for burial, 
and in fashioning the mummy cases and curious orna- 
ments used in the funeral rites, he rounded the edge of 
the western mountain, and entered a broad sandy road, 
shut in on each side by high bare limestone cliffs. 

Though so near a crowded city, the road was solitary, 
and the procession rode silently ; for there was some- 
thing solemn in the place. An irregular road, now 
narrowing, now widening; the cliffs on each side taking 
grotesque shapes. Here, the form of a sitting figure, 
more gigantic than the Memnon, seemed to Sethi to be 
imprisoned in the rock, only wanting a touch or two of 
the workman's chisel to stand forth complete ; there, 
the towering head of a cliff suggested to him the possi- 
bility of shaping a rival to the sphinx of Memphis. 

At length the road narrowed to a defile, leaving 
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room only for one horseman to pass between the rocks. 
Sethi rode first, and entered the " Valley of the Dead." 
It had hardly a right to the name then, for only one 
dead king (Rameses L) held his silent court there; hut 
active preparations were going on for the reception of a 
second guest. 

From a great depth below the level of the ground, 
muffled sounds of hammering came. Sethi alighted, 
and approached a spot where the sides of the cliff had 
been cut away, and a flight of narrow steps led to a 
broad, wide passage, sloping downwards into the very 
heart of the rock. 

For a short distance, the light from above fell upon 
the painted and sculptured walls of this subterranean 
descent ; further down, the way was lighted by files of 
attendants, holding torches. It was a strange change 
from the free bright sunshine, to the torch-glare and 
stifling air within. Sethi had, however, breathed it 
more than once before, and to-day he is inclined to 
pass slowly down, reading the writing on the walls, 
and pondering on the meaning of the allegorical pic- 
tures that meet his eyes everywhere. 

On the first passage, where the daylight and torch- 
light mingle, he sees himself Galled, " The Beloved of 
Phtah," and reads many lines of writing, recording his 
great deeds. At .the end of the sloping passage, he has 
to descend a flight of steep stone steps. The walls on 
each side are adorned with seated figures; they are the 
genii of Amenti (ghost-land), and the judges of the 
dead. Forty-two judges <meet Sethi's eyes, each one of 
whom he believes will come to him in ghost-land, and 
question his soul, to see if it be pure from the special 
sin of which the questioner is judge. Woe betide him, 
if he have not an answer for each ! 
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At the foot of the staircase, Sethi enters on another 
long, downward-sloping passage, where the different 
regions of Amenti are pictured before him. He must 
— so his priests have taught him to believe — pass 
through them all, after death, before he can enter the 
sacred, safe presence of the gods ) there are many, and 
at the door of each a serpent rears its head to bar his en- 
trance. Has he by conquering sin and self strengthened 
his soul, so as to enable it to come off victorious in 
these sharp encounters that it will have to wage, naked 
and alone 1 

Perhaps Sethi, as he looks, vaguely searches his 
memory for records of such inward contests, and thinks 
that he would rather have such to remember than vic- 
tories over all the nations of the world. 

At the end of this passage, a third flight of steps 
leads to an oval chamber, where the painted figures of 
Truth and Justice greet him, and signify to him that, 
to a soul purified from sin, Truth and Justice may 
administer entrance to the dwellings of the gods. 

The tomb was so constructed as to have the appear- 
ance of ending here; but Sethi passed through an 
entrance intended to*be carefully filled up one day, and 
found himself in a pillared chamber, communicating 
with yet others, where great serpents wound in scaly 
circles round and round the walls, or, double-headed, 
walked on human legs, or flew on bat-like wings, or 
carried headless trunks, or bodiless heads on their 
backs, — a strange scene, peopled by serpents and em- 
blems of evil. Sethi passed it quickly with a shudder, 
and, entering on another long descent, reached at length 
a magnificent underground temple, consisting of many 
halls and chambers opening into each other, some sup- 
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ported by pillars; all covered with pictures referring to 
Lis past life, or allegorizing the new life on which he 
would have entered when his body would have taken up 
its abode among them ; the judgments he would have 
to pass through, the encounters with serpents and evil 
spirits, his fiery trials and purgatorial pains; and, at 
length, his final victory and reception by the gods. 

In the beginning of the series of pictures, he had 
seen himself still a king, receiving tribute from the 
nations who represent the four great divisions of the 
human race as known to the Egyptians; at the end, 
after a long interval of strange transformations, he 
found himself assuming again the human form in the 
presence of the gods. He recognised himself but he 
felt he was no longer the same ; he had taken a new 
title, greater than his kingly one : he was " The Justi- 
fied," and he was to be henceforth called by the 
name of Osiris, and to belong to Osiris, instead of to 
himself. 

When Sethi had again ascended to the second level 
of the tomb, he entered a chamber that was still 
unfinished ; the white stucco was laid on the walk, and 
on the pillars which supported the roofe, and the artists 
had already traced the outlines of the designs which 
were to be afterwards painted. 

" So nearly done — so nearly ready for me," Sethi 
thought to himself; and then he called the architect, 
and gave him directions for exeavating still other 
vaulted halls and long passages, deeper and deeper 
down, as if he desired to have the centre of the earth 
itself for his resting-place. 

" There will be time enough," he remarked carelessly 
to his favourite attendant, as he rode homewards; " the 
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painting of that newly-excavated chamber need not be 
begun yet. I will have more excavating done first." 
" Time enough for that, and much else/' the attendants 
answered : but they looked at one another, for Sethi's 
eyes were dim that day, and his limbs trembled ; and 
they felt sure that when he next visited the Valley of 
the Dead, it would not be on horseback, but borne by 
a long funeral train. 

They were right Sethi did die before the white 
stuccoed chamber was painted. It is white now, show- 
ing the outlines of the never-painted pictures, with the 
corrections which the master-designer's hand had added, 
when, on the last evening of Sethi's reign, he went to 
inspect the progress of the work. It remains to us the 
most interesting chamber of the most wonderful and 
beautiful tomb that ever was made. 

I suppose Sethi had a grand burial in his " ever- 
lasting habitation;" for though he must have passed 
through the ceremony of being judged, to see whether 
or not he was worthy of burial, as all Egyptian kings 
did, he certainly received a favourable verdict; the 
testimony of the Hebrew mothers whose children he 
had ordered to be drowned would not be received 
against him. 

During the whole" of Sethi's reign, it is probable that 
the bondage of the children of Israel was becoming 
more and more oppressive ; but I do not suppose that 
Sethi employed them in his service in the* same way 
that his son Barneses the Great, who succeeded him, 
did. Sethi's great works were carried on chiefly at 
Thebes, and appear to have been erected by captives 
taken in war. During many years of his reign, his son 
Barneses, associated in the government with him, was 
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probably carrying on equally great works at Memphis ; 
and on these the children of Israel, whose residence was 
in Lower Egypt* were doubtless compelled to labour. 

Sethi reigned fifty-one years. He is one of the four 
Sesostrises, as I dare say you will have guessed already 
from his name ; but the last and most renowned Sesos- 
tris is his son and successor, Barneses Miamen, of whom 
you have to hear now. 

Eameses the Great, often called, by one of his titles, 
Miamun (Beloved of Amun), was, as I said before, 
associated for some years with his father in the govern- 
ment. He is the Pharaoh for whom the children of 
Israel built treasure cities, Pithom and Baamses ; and 
he was also the excavator of that canal connecting the 
Nile with the Eed Sea, which Strabo and other ancient 
writers speak of as one of the works of Sesostris the 
Great. The course of this canal, passing through the 
land of Goshen, has been traced by modern discoverers ; 
and, what is still more interesting to us, the sites of the 
cities Pithom and Baamses, one of which stands at the 
beginning and the other at the vend of the canal, have 
been found. 

I think it must have been during the joint reigns of 
Sethi and Barneses that Moses was born, and found in 
the ark of bulrushes by the king's -daughter, when she 
went to bathe in the Nile. Barneses, who was probably 
then living at Memphis, or Heliopolis, was the king 
into whose house Moses was taken. 

As we learn from a picture in the Bameseum, he had 
many children, twenty-three sons and three daughters ; 
Moses's princess may have been the eldest of his chil- 
dren. We have already seen several queens and prin- 
cesses mentioned with great respect on the monuments, 
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and represented as possessing a certain degree of autho- 
rity ; Nofri-are, for example, Hat-a-Su, and Taia. We 
are, therefore, not surprised that the daughter of the 
royal house should have it in her power to bestow upon 
an adopted son, the priestly education, and the chances 
of advancement, which Pharaoh's daughter gave to 
Moses. 

For forty years from the hour when he was taken 
from his bulrush cradle, to that in which it " came into 
his heart to visit his brethren the children of Israel," 
Moses took part in the life lived then by Egyptian 
kings and queens ; sometimes studying astronomy, and 
all kinds of learning, among the studious priests at 
Heliopolis ; sometimes witnessing the courtly pageants 
and gorgeous religious ceremonies at Memphis ; or 
accompanying his adopted mother in a winter journey 
up the country, and admiring the great palaces and 
reflecting among the tombs at Thebes. 

Two different sides of life, sharply contrasted, Moses 
had an opportunity of observing during his forty years 
in Egypt — the life of the oppressor, and the life of the 
oppressed. You know which he thought the better 
kind of life to live. 

It will interest us, while we talk of Barneses the 
Great and his sons, their victories, their state, and 
their doings, to recollect that Moses was all the time 
growing up among them " mighty in word and deed," 
and to try to realize what was the mode of life he 
relinquished, for that patient watching of sheep in the 
desert, and drawing water for Jethro's daughters, which 
occupied the second forty years of his life. 

There are many records of Eameses Miamun's cam- 
paigns on the walk of the hall at Karnac, at Luxor, at 
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j the Bameseum, and on the walls of temples he built in 
J INubia. I could describe them to you, as I have done 
■ the sculptures which celebrate the victories of Sethi ; 
I but I begin to be afraid that you will be tired of read- 
I lag descriptions of so many somewhat similar scenes. 
I think it will be better to tell you about Barneses' 
wars, without particularizing each sculpture, especially 
as several are transcripts of the same scene. 

You know already that Barneses accompanied his 
father on several of his later campaigns. Shortly after 
he became sole monarch, he appears to have been 
engaged in active warfare with a powerful confederacy 
of those same Asiatic nations over whom Sethi records 
his triumphs. 

The Khita (Hittites) were the chiefs of the con- 
federacy ; and the most important incident in the first 
campaign was a pitched battle fought in sight of their 
capital town, Ketesh, on the river Orontes, which, if 
you remember, had already been attacked by Sethi in 
the early part of his reign. We have three several 
pictures of this battle and siege, and are therefore able 
to make out many incidents in it 

The city of Ketesh appears to have been situated on 
a rocky island in the middle of the river, and to have 
been connected with the mainland by bridges. The Hit- 
tites drew up their forces in three strong bands on the 
banks to await the approach of the Egyptian army. 
They are curious-looking people, dressed in long-sleeved 
tunics; they wear moustaches, and have their heads 
shaved, with the exception of one long curl, which falls 
down the back of their necks. They fought chiefly in 
chariots, each chariot holding three persons, the spear- 
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man, the charioteer, and the shield-bearer ; the shields 
are generally square, and made of basket-work. 

The pictures all present the scene to us at the 
moment of their defeat, when the Egyptians, having 
entirely worsted them, are pressing them back over the 
bridges into the city, where conquerors and conquered 
will soon enter together. Many of the Hittites are 
driven into the river, which is full of struggling horses, 
overturned chariots, and drowning men. A reinforce- 
ment of soldiers, however, sallies from the town to 
assist their flying comrades. A chief, who has himself 
been precipitated into the river, is dragged out by the 
new comers, and taken to the rear. They endeavour in 
vain to restore animation, by holding his head down- 
wards to expel the water. While this is going on in 
one part of the field, other bands of the soldiers are 
holding out their hands, and submitting to the con- 
querors. 

In one of the sculptures we have a representation of 
the evening of this day of victory. We see the Egyp- 
tian king seated in his chariot surrounded by his 
guards and officers, while great sacks are brought to 
him filled with the amputated hands of the enemies 
slain in battle. One attendant counts them out before 
him, and a scribe records the number on his tablets. 

So much of the story of Barneses' first campaign we 
can gather from the pictured walls of his temples ; but 
for once we are not left to collect our information from 
pictured walls alone. A still more interesting record 
of this Asiatic war remains. A papyrus roll, de- 
ciphered by M. de Koug6, has been found to contain 
part of a historical poem written in the reign of 
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Barneses II. by that scribe and poet Pentahor, of whom 
you have already heard. 

He celebrates in it the prowess displayed by Barneses in 
his war against the Hittites; and relates an incident in the 
first campaign which appears to have occurred before the 
battle and siege represented so often on the monuments. 

It seems that on the day before the decisive battle, 
Barneses, being deceived by a stratagem of the enemy, 
was separated from the main body of his army, and 
exposed to great danger. Induced by false information 
brought by spies in the pay of the Hittites, he de- 
spatched the chief part of his army southward to 
intercept the supposed retreat of the Hittite chief; 
while he himself with a. small force proceeded to the 
north-west to surprise the city of Ketesh, which he 
believed to be deserted by its defenders. 

As he approached the river bank on which the town * 
stood, he found himself confronted by a full force of 
the enemy, drawn up in battle array to oppose him. 

He appears, according to Pentahor, to have redeemed 
his bad generalship by extraordinary personal valour. 
I must give you some extracts from the loyal scribe's 
poem, which I copy from Mr. Goodwin's translation :* 
— "The prince of Heth (the chief of the Hittites) ad- 
vanced with men and horses, well armed : there were 
three men to each chariot; gathered together all the 
swiftest men of the land of the vile Hittites, all furnished 
with arms, and waited stealthily to the north-west of the 
fortress of Ketesh. So they fell upon the bowmen 
of Pharaoh, into the middle of them, as they marched 
along and did not expect a battla The bowmen and 
the horsemen of his majesty gave way before them. 

* Cambridge Essays, 1858. 
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"Behold they were near to Ketesh, on the west 
bank of the river Anrata (Orontes). Then his majesty, 
rising np like the god Mentou, undertook to lead 
on the attack. He seized his arms; he was like 
Baal in his hour. The great horse which drew his 

majesty, — his name was Nekhtou-em-Djom. His 

majesty halted when he came up to the enemy, the vile 
Hittites. He was alone by himself ; there was no other 
with him in this sortie. 

"His majesty looked behind him, and saw that he was 
intercepted by two thousand five hundred horsemen in 
the way he had to go, by all the fleetest men of the 
prince of the base Hittites, and of many lands which 
were with him 

"There were three men to each chariot, but there were 
neither captains, nor squires, nor leaders of bowmen, 
nor skirmishers with the king. 

" Then said his majesty, ' My archers and my horse- 
men forsook me ; not one remained to fight with me. 
Where art thou now, my father Amun ? Behold, does 
a father forget his son ? But do I confide in my own 
strength ? Walking or standing, is not my face towards 
thee 1 Do I not inquire the counsels of thy mouth ? 
Do I not seek thy mighty counsels, thou great Lord 
of Egypt, at whose approach oppressors of the land are 
scattered ? What now is the hope of these Aamou ? 
Amun shall abase those who know not God. Have I 
not made for thee many and great buildings of stone ? 
Have I not filled thy temple with my spoils, building 
for thee a temple to last myriads of years ? I have 
sacrificed to thee 30,000 oxen, with all manner of sweet- 
scented herbs. Have I not put behind me those who 
do not thy will ) I have built thee a house of great 
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* stones ; I have brought the obelisk from Abou [Elephan- 
tine]. I have caused the everlasting stones to be fetched, 
launching for thee boats upon the sea, importing for 
thee the manufactures of the lands. When was it 
ever before said that such a thing was done ? 

" * Confounded is every one who resists thy designs ; 
blessed is every one who obeys thee, Amun. That 
which thou dost is dear to my heart ; I cry to thee, my 
father Amun. I am in the midst of many unknown 
people gathered from all lands. I am alone by myself : 
there is none with me. My bowmen and my horsemen 
have forsaken me : they were afraid : not one of them 
listened when I cried to them. 

" ' Amun is more helpful than myriads of bowmen, 
than millions of horsemen, than tens of thousands of 
chosen youths, though they be all gathered together in 
one place. The arts of men prevail not : Amun is more 
powerful than they. They follow not the commands of 
thy mouth, O Sun ! Have I not sought out thy com- 
mands? Have I not invoked thee from the ends of 
the earth?" 

The invocation is heard ; Amnn is helpful ; the king 
feels himself endowed with extraordinary power ; and 
the enemy, taking him for a god, flee in crowds before 
him. " I ran towards them" (he is made to say in the 
poem) ; " like the god Mentou I smote them. I slew 
them, so that one of them cried to another, ' It is no 
man.' Why was every enemy weak ? Baal [the god of 
the enemy] was in all my limbs. His hand was in all 
my limbs [fighting for the Egyptians against his own 
worshippers]. As soon as they saw him they fled away, 
but his majesty was upon them like a greyhound. He 
slew them, so that they escaped not" 
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The poem next describes the return of the frightened 
Egyptian soldiers. Barneses upbraids them with their 
cowardice, and extols his own valour, only allowing his 
two horses and his armour-bearer to share the praises 
which he liberally bestows on himself He promises 
the horses, as a reward, that they shall always eat their 
corn in the presence of Re (the sun god), and to the 
armour-bearer he presents the arms he has himself worn 
in the battle. 

A description of the decisive battle fought on the 
succeeding day, of which the incidents are pictured on 
the monuments, follows; and the poem concludes with 
an account of the submission of the allies, the mercy 
of Barneses towards them, and his triumphant return to 
Thebes. 

This triumphant return to Thebes, however, either 
did not occur immediately after the capture of Ketesh, 
or it was followed by a second incursion into northern 
Palestine in the succeeding year; for we have pic- 
tures on the walls of the Bameseum of other battles 
fought with the same people, and other fortresses 
attacked by the Egyptians, and stoutly defended by the 
Hittites. 

A picture of the capture of a Hittite town strongly 
situated on a rocky eminence, is interesting to us, for it 
shows us six of Barneses' sons assisting him in the 
conduct of the siege. Two of the sons, at the head of 
the "forlorn hope," are ascending a scaling ladder 
which rests against the walls of the city. The be- 
sieged for a time defend themselves valiantly, hurling 
some of their assailants down the rock; but when 
Barneses himself with four of his other sons command- 
ing four bodies of infantry is seen approaching, they 
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lose heart, and send out heralds to deprecate the king's 
anger and sue for pardon. 

A camp scene, belonging to the series of pictures 
which represent these campaigns in Northern Palestine, 
affords us a good idea of the temper of the Egyptian 
army, and the sort of treatment a vanquished enemy 
might expect from them. 

The area of the camp is marked out by a rampart of 
Egyptian shields ; it is entered by a wicker gateway, 
guarded by sentries. The time represented is appar- 
ently the evening after some great victory or capture of a 
town, for parties of captives are seen among the soldiery : 
one insolent soldier pulls the beard of a wounded cap- 
tive, others are ill-using a prisoner, who holds out his 
hands to them in an attitude of supplication. Great 
stores of spoil are strewn about the camp — oxen, asses, 
chariots, sacks of gold. An ass laden with a sack 
of gold is entering the camp, and almost sinking 
under the great weight of its load. Among the scat- 
tered heaps of spoil the soldiers are following their 
ordinary occupations : a sutler is busy hanging up his 
skin of water to a pole he has fixed in the ground; an 
archer is mending his bow ; a foot-soldier, in an attitude 
of respect, is receiving some order from his captain. 

A little apart from the bustle of the camp the king, on 
his throne, receives congratulations on the victory from the 
priests, and principal officers of the army. Fan-bearers 
stand near to keep the flies from his majesty's face, and 
his chariot waits ready for him to depart as soon as the 
audience is over. It has been a long one apparently, 
for the chariot horses are so tired of standing, while the 
priests talk, that three grooms can hardly hold them in. 

At a little distance from the throne two captives are 

p 
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unmercifully "beaten by four Egyptian soldiers; they 
hold out their hands to the king, who pays no regard 
to them. The inscription above declares them to be 
detected spies. Perhaps the very same spies whose 
false information betrayed the king into such a dan- 
gerous position during the siege of Ketesh. 

The Eot-n-no, as well as the Hittites and their allies, 
made an effort in the early part of Barneses' reign to 
throw off the yoke of subjection, which Sethi had forced 
upon them. At Karnac, a series of pictures repre- 
sents a campaign against them, in which several town* 
were taken, and more than one pitched battle fought. 
Eameses is here, as elsewhere, accompanied by the royal 
princes, his sons, who, though they are not allowed to 
appear as more than half their father's size, are repre- 
sented as taking an active share in the warfare. 

The first nine years of Eameses' independent reign, 
must have been spent in almost constant warfare with these 
revolted tributaries in the East. If we knew the details 
of the history, we should probably sympathise with the 
Canaanitish people in their struggle for independence. 
Perhaps they were permitted to weaken themselves in a 
fruitless conflict with the Egyptian king, in order that 
the way might be prepared for their future subjection by 
the children of Israel on their entrance into Canaan. 

Even after their numerous defeats by the Egyptians, 
they remained, as the Bible tells us, a " strong people." 
Those forts which Barneses invested, those walled towns 
which he subdued, were probably some of the cities 
"walled and very great," which struck such fear into 
the faint hearts of the spies, that their desire for the 
milk and the honey, and the fruit of the pleasant land, 
could not overweigh it 
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A long period of tranquillity in the East appears to 
have been consequent on the victories of the campaign 
of the ninth year. Eameses employed a part of it in 
extending his empire to the south of Egypt; and then 
having satiated his desire for military glory, he turned 
his whole attention to those great architectural works, 
for which he is even more celebrated than for his 
conquests. 

The events of Eameses' African expedition are 
represented very minutely on the walls of the court, 
before a little rock temple in Nubia, called Bayt-el- 
Welee. It is a curious place, and though I am afraid 
you will be tired of hearing of pictures of battle scenes, 
I must tell you of these. 

The temple is a sort of cave hollowed out of the solid 
rock, and lighted only from the door- way. At the end 
is a small adytum (holy placed and here three idols, 
carved out of the rock, sit almost in the dark ; a hall, 
supported, by ten columns comes next ; and in front is 
the area, enclosed by two walls, on one of which the 
history of Eameses' African campaign is sculptured. 

The country into which the war is carried, and the 
people who come out against the king, are very different 
from any we have seen before. No strong walled cities 
appear here ; the battle is fought in a wild country, and 
the defeated foes, negroes evidently, are flying into the 
woods ; the king and his sons pursue them in separate 
chariots, hurling arrows at them as they fly. 

Far in the wood, far enough one hopes to escape 
before the conquerors reach her — a woman is busy 
cooking her dinner over a fire, which she has lighted 
on the ground — a child cornea flying towards her to 
warn her to escape \ she is sitting with her back to the 
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tumult, and seems strangely unconscious of what is 
going on. She is supposed to be the wife of the 
wounded chief of the negroes, whom his retreating 
soldiers are carrying towards the wood. His son is 
throwing dust on his head in token of grief, 

The sequel to this picture is a grand procession and 
presentation of tribute to Barneses, who sits on his 
throne under a canopy to receive it The offerings 
brought reminds us of those which Thothmes III. 
received from the Pount and the Nahsi (negroes); they 
consist of gold, ostriches' eggs, elephants' teeth, lions, 
apes, and a giraffe. The prince of Cush precedes his 
tribute — he appears to be favourably received, for the 
king's eldest son introduces him into the royal presence, 
and two attendants invest him with a robe of state. 

The second wall of the Bayt-el-Welee temple de- 
scribes the campaigns in Asia, of which we have already 
spoken ; but I must remark one thing about the pic- 
tures of Eameses here, which will interest you. Besides 
his sons, he has another companion who shares with him 
the honours of his victories. Here, and in another 
Nubian temple, a tame lion is represented sitting at the 
foot of his throne, or fighting by his side in the battle. 
It is not known whether Barneses really had a tame lion, 
or whether the figure is only introduced to intimate his 
prowess and undaunted character. The Egyptian way 
of calling him " Coeur-de-Lion," we may suppose it to be. 

When this Ethiopian war was over, Barneses and 
his sons, and his lion, had probably a long interval of 
peace; it must have been during this interval that 
Barneses caused to be erected the extraordinary number 
of temples, palaces, and other public works, which in 
all parts of Egypt and Nubia testify to his power and 
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riches. Perhaps the necessity he was under of finding 
employment for the crowds of captives brought by him- 
self and his father from Asia, and for the 600,000 
Israelites who were then living in Egypt, was one 
motive which induced him to undertake, while it en- 
abled him to carry out, works requiring such great 
amount of labour. 

I will only enumerate a few, for fear of puzzling and 
tiring you. You have not forgotten, I hope, that 
colossal statue in the ditch, which I described to you 
in my first letter ; it was one of the many adornments 
which Barneses added to the temple of Pthah at 
Memphis, began so long ago by Menes himself. The 
great canal, and the two treasure-cities at each end of 
it, were probably, however, the chief of his works in 
Lower Egypt ; and it was on these that the children of 
Israel laboured. Herodotus tells us that the canal was 
four days' journey in length, and that it was broad 
enough to admit ten triremes abreast ; he also says 
that sixty thousand persons lost their lives while work- 
ing on it The number of victims may be exaggerated, 
but there can be no doubt about the toilsomeness and 
even peril of such a work in such a country as Egypt. 

The two cities of the canal bear, one the name of the 
king, " Kaamses," the other his prenomen, Pi Thmei,* 
(corrupted afterwards into "Pithcm"). I told you 
before that this canal ran through the land of Goshen : 
it seems probable that either Barneses or his grandfather 
changed the name of that part of the country from 
Goshen to Barneses ; for if you turn to the forty-seventh 
chapter of Genesis, and read the eleventh verse, you will 
see that Moses, after calling the land where Jacob and 

* Protector of truth. 
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his sons were to "be placed, " the land of Goshen," adds, 
by way of explanation, " the land of Barneses." He was, 
you know, writing for that generation of the Israelites, 
who had lived and toiled in the land when, under the 
rule of King Barneses, it had become a place of captivity, 
and who, while they would have a remembrance of the 
early name, would know it best by the one it had borne 
in their own time. 

The town of Tanis in Lower Egypt, once the Typhonian 
city of the Shepherds, appears to have been a favourite 
residence of Barneses. He adorned the temple there 
with peculiar magnificence. It is near the land of 
Goshen, and I mention it, because it was most probably 
there that his son, the Pharaoh of the Exodus, was re- 
siding when Moses and Aaron came to him. Zoan is the 
Hebrew name for Tanis ; it is mentioned in the seventy- 
eighth Psalm, where we read of " the wonders " which 
God wrought " in the field of Zoan." 

In Middle and Upper Egypt Barneses carried out 
another extensive work, almost as important as the 
canal ; he caused a wall to be built on both sides of the 
valley, at the edge of the cultivable land, to protect the 
peasants from the wandering tribes of Arabs, who lived 
in the deserts behind the hills, and made incursions 
into the valley in harvest time to rob the country- 
people of their corn and dates. Gateways, opening 
upon the various routes across the desert, afforded in- 
gress and egress, and were easily defended by small 
troops of soldiers, or perhaps by the peasants themselves. 
The wall was built of unburnt brick; some remains 
of it are still seen, and called by the present inhabitants 
of the country, " The old woman's dyke," and ascribed 
to a queen. 
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It is at Thebes, however, and in Nubia, that the 
chief monuments of Barneses' reign are now to be 
found. I shall only have to enumerate them, for I 
have already described them to you. The great pylons, 
obelisks, and now buried statues, were added by him to 
the temple at Luxor. To Karnac he added the great 
court, with its enormous pylons, facing the river ; its 
avenues of sphinxes in front, and rows of columns and 
colossal statues within. 

On the western side of the river he finished the 
temple at Koorneh, which his father Sethi had begun 
to build, in honour of his father Eameses I., and he 
erected what is considered the most perfect of all the 
temples for elegance of proportion, the Bameseum, 
whose gigantic statue, beautiful hall of columns, and 
library, I have described to you. 

I will not trouble you with the names of all the 
Nubian temples ; but there is one that I must try to 
show you before we have done with Eameses* great 
works. It stands at a place now called Aboo-Simbel, a 
day's journey below the second cataract. Eather, I should 
say, a great rock stands, and always has stood there, 
and Eameses caused this rock to be hollowed out into 
a temple. Four colossal statues cut out in the solid 
gritstone rock sit two on each side of the entrance. 
They do not face the river, but look across what must 
once have been a narrow valley between two rocks, to 
a second smaller temple below. 

The river curves a little as it approaches Aboo- 
Simbel, so that the side-faces of the four giants are 
seen for miles by those coming up the river. In old 
times, when the doorway, now blocked up, was open, 
and when the lights burning in the " holy place," at 
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the very end of the deep excavation, might be seen 
through the dim vista of a great hall, whose solid roof 
eight other stone Eameseses held up on their heads, 
the first view from the river must have been wonderful 
indeed. 

I can only tell you how it looks now. The valley 
in the rocks, once fertile perhaps like a garden, has 
been filled up by an avalanche of sand from the 
desert. The great limbs of the giants are swathed in 
it. The one furthest from the river just manages to 
lift his chin above the yellow stream, which ripples 
past the breast of the second, and falling lower is still 
deep enough to bury the fourth and last up to his knees. 

It was the night of the full moon when our boat 
stopped near Aboo-Simbel. We landed, and toiled up. 
the steep sandy bank to have our first look at the 
giants by moonlight. It was hard work struggling 
through the sand, but I did not stop till I was on a 
level with the fourth stone figure, and could sit down 
under his chin and stare him full in the face. His 
two "great brothers (the third has lost his head) sat 
below — the large faces all exactly alike, and each twice 
as large as I, looked wonderfully solemn, almost awful, 
in the moonlight — smiling down on us with their great 
placid lips and tranquil brows, and eyes that looked 
straight over the earth into heaven. 

With no dwarfs near, the giants looked to me by 
no means an undignified or unbeautiful ideal of king- 
ship — nay, of godhead I felt they might not be a 
bad ideal — of such gods at least as men have always 
fashioned for themselves, — gods who sit in "happy 
seats above the thunder," and look tranquilly down on 
men toiling and weeping beneath their feet 
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The outside of the temple was all we saw that 
night. Early the next morning, when the sun was 
just rising, we visited it again. I told you that the 
doorway of the temple was choked up with sand. To 
enable us to enter, our boatmen cleared a little space 
in the sand, and, lying down on our faces, we resigned 
ourselves to being dragged through the hole. It was 
not really such a formidable enterprise as it appeared ; 
for a moment or two there was an uncomfortable sen- 
sation of going down into the earth-regions, one knew 
not where ; but the narrow space between the sand and 
the doorway in the rock once past, the rest of the way 
was nothing worse than such a slide down an inclined 
plane of sand, as you used to take every day last 
summer among the sand-hills at Llandudno. The 
bottom of the inclined plane was the floor of the 
temple ; and looking up from it when we stood on our 
feet again, we comprehended that we had entered the 
temple from the top of the doorway instead of the 
bottom. 

For a moment or two, till our eyes were accustomed 
to the twilight of the place, we could see nothing but 
the little slip of space where we had entered, through 
which dusty sunbeams were streaming in; then we 
noticed little stars of light moving about in the dim 
space beyond ; (for a party of visitors, earlier than our- 
selves, were already exploring the temple). At last, 
between dusty sunbeams and struggling torchlight, the 
wonders of the temple grew visible to us. 

We found ourselves in a lofty and wide hall, the 
roof of which was supported by eight gigantic stone 
figures of Barneses the Great. The faces of these 
stone figures are all exactly like each other and like 
the seated giants outside. The arms of each figure are 
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crossed on the breast, and the hands hold the cross of 
life and the emblem of kingly authority. 

Passing between these eight Atlases, who have borne 
up the recumbent mountain on their heads for more 
than 3,000 years, we came into a smaller hall sup- 
ported by four square pillars, and from thence into 
the adytum, where is an altar ornamented by four 
large statues of gods. Eight small chambers, adorned 
with paintings of offerings to the gods and religious 
ceremonies, open out from the second hall and the 
adytum. 

The walls of the great hall, the hall of the eight 
giants, are entirely covered with representations of the 
wars of Barneses the Great, of those very wars against 
the Hittites and the Canaanites of which we have been 
talking. We spent a great part of the morning in 
examining them, holding our candles close to the wall. 
Some of the inscriptions must have been sculptured in 
the latter part of Barneses' long reign, for they speak 
no longer of wars, but of the god Pthath Sokari " having 
granted to Barneses that the whole world should obey 
him as the Hittites had done." In reply to this an- 
nouncement of the god's favour, Barneses boasts of the 
great additions he has made to the temple of Pthah 
Sokari at Memphis. 

The latest inscription at Aboo-Simbel mentions the 
thirty-fourth year of Barneses' reign. At Karnac we 
have no later date than that of the twenty-first year, 
when it appears that the Hittites, again revolting, were 
subdued and forced to pay additional tribute ; but in 
the stone quarries at Silsilis the Bixty-second year of 
his reign is recorded, a number which agrees with the 
sixty-two years assigned to him by Manetho. The 
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tomb of Rameses the Great, in the Valley of Kings, 
has been completely filled up by sand and rubbish, so 
that we cannot in his case, as in that of his father 
Sethi, learn any additional particulars of his life by 
studying the pictures upon its walls. 

I think I have now told you nearly all that we can 
learn from the monuments of the events of Eameses 
Miamun's reign ; we have, however, other sources of 
information about him more or less trustworthy. 
Under the name of Sesostris the Great, his exploits 
(mixed up with the exploits of earlier kings) fill a 
large space in the histories of Egypt left us by ancient 
writers. 

Manetho speaks of his having conquered all Asia 
in nine years, and Europe as far as Thrace ; and of his 
having erected monuments of his conquests wherever 
he went. Diodorus Siculus not only recounts the 
exploits of his manhood, but relates several particulars 
of his education and early youth, which are probably 
inventions of the Greeks; who thought, I dare say, 
that his story ought to have a suitable beginning 
to it. 

He (Diodorus) tells us that the father of Sesostris 
collected all the male children born in Egypt on the 
same day on which his son was born, and had them 
all brought up together, in order that they might 
become attached to each other and act cordially to- 
gether when they became men — not a necessary result 
of being brought up together, I fear. The pupils of 
this large boys' school, though they included a future 
king among them, were obliged to submit to some- 
what severe regulations, for they were expected to run 
eighteen miles every morning before they were allowed 
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to have any breakfast. As they grew older, they ex- 
changed running for fighting, and were sent into the 
deserts of Arabia to take degrees in hardships, and win 
honours by conquering the wild desert tribes who had 
never submitted to any yoke before. 

The idea of this youthful company of knight-com- 
panions suffering and conquering together, is so very 
un-Egyptian, so unlike any possible relation between 
a prince of the nineteenth dynasty and his subjects, 
that I don't know why I repeat it, except to amuse 
you. 

Herodotus' account of the great Sesostris is less 
manifestly mixed with fable, and quite as pleasant. 
I will give it you with only a little abridgement. 

" I shall speak now," he says, " of the king whose 
name was Sesostris. He, the priests said, first of all 
proceeded in a fleet of ships of war from the Arabian 
gulf along the shores of the Erythraean sea, subduing 
the nations as he went, until he finally reached a sea 
which could not be navigated by reason of the shoals. 

" Hence he returned to Egypt, where, they told me, 
he collected a vast armament and made a progress by 
land across the continent, conquering every people 
which fell in his way. In the countries where the 
natives fought valiantly for their liberties, he erected 
pillars, on which he inscribed his own name and 
country, and how he had here reduced the inhabitants 
to subjection by the might of his arms : when, on 
the contrary, they submitted readily and without a 
struggle, he inscribed on the pillars, in addition to 
these particulars, an emblem to mark that they were 
a nation of women, that is, unwarlike and effeminate. 

" In this way he traversed the whole continent of 
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Asia, whence lie passed into Europe, and made himself 
master of Scythia and Thrace, beyond which countries 
I do not think that his armies extended their march. 
The pillars which Sesostris erected in the conquered 
countries have for the most part disappeared ; but in 
the part of Syria called Palestine I myself saw them 
still standing, with the writing above mentioned and 
the emblem distinctly visible. In Ionia also, there 
are two representations of this prince engraved upon 
the rocks, one on the road from Ephesus to Phocaea, 
the other between Sardis and Smyrna. 

" In each case the figure is that of a man four cubits 
and a span high, with a spear in his right hand and 
a bow in his left, the rest of his costume being like- 
wise half Egyptian and half Ethiopian. There is an 
inscription across the breast from shoulder to shoulder, 
in the sacred character of Egypt, which says, 'With 
my own shoulders I conquered this land/ The con- 
queror does not tell who he is, or whence he comes, 
though elsewhere Sesostris records these facts. Hence 
it has been imagined by some of those who have seen 
these forms that they are figures of Memnon; but 
such as think so err very widely from the truth. 

" This Sesostris, the jpriests went on to say, upon his 
return home, accompanied by vast numbers of the 
people whose countries he had subdued, was received 
by his brother, whom he had made viceroy of Egypt 
on his departure, at DaphnaB near Pelusium, and invited 
by him to a banquet, which he attended, together 
with his sons. Then his brother piled a quantity of 
wood all round the building, and having so done, set 
it alight Sesostris discovered what had happened, 
took counsel with his wife, who had accompanied him 
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to the feast, and was advised by her to lay two of their 
six sons upon the fire, and so make a bridge across 
the flames, whereby the rest might effect their escape. 
Sesostris did as she recommended ; and thus, while 
two of his sons were burned to death, he himself and 
his other children were saved. 

" The king then returned to his own land, and took 
vengeance on his brother; after which he proceeded 
to make use of the multitudes whom he had brought 
with him from the conquered countries, partly to drag 
the huge masses of stone which were moved in the 
course of his reign to the temple of Vulcan, partly to 
dig the numerous canals with which the whole of 
Egypt is intersected. Sesostris was king not only of 
Egypt but also of Ethiopia; he was the. only Egyptian 
monarch who ever ruled over the latter country. He 
left as memorials of his reign the stone statues which 
stand in front of the temple of Vulcan (Pthah), two of 
which, representing himself and his wife, are thirty 
cubits in height ; the remaining four, which represent 
his sons, are twenty cubits." 

It will interest you to remember that the colossal 
figure now lying in the ditch at Memphis is one of those 
statues of Sesostris thirty cubits high, representing him- 
self, which Herodotus alludes to here. The pillars record- 
ing the victories of Sesostris, or rather Barneses IL, in 
Syria, and that one on the road between Sardis and 
Smyrna, which Herodotus tells us that he himself saw 
still standing, have suffered less from the lapse of the 
3,000 years that have passed since he looked at them, 
than the temple of Pthah and the statues have. 
Modern travellers find them still standing in the places 
where Herodotus found them; and though the rains 
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and the winds of 300 centuries have washed and worn the 
writing almost away, enough remains to enable them to 
make out a few words, which tell us more than they 
would perhaps have told Herodotus. The words, 

" PHARAOH THE POWERFUL KING OP KINGS RAMESES, 



TO WHOM LIFE HAS BEEN GIVEN LIKE THE SUN, 

may still be read by those who have the key to such 
reading, on the columns of victory which the greatest 
and proudest of the Pharaohs put up in Palestine, 
when he had finished those long wars with the Hittites 
of which he took cai$ to leave so many records in 
Egypt 

I suppose we must check the accounts given by 
the Greek historians of the immense extent of their 
Sesostris' conquests, by the representations of Barneses' 
victories on the monuments. These afford evidence of 
his having established, or rather upheld, an extensive 
empire in Asia and Africa, but we have no proof of 
his having visited Europe ; and the names of conquered 
nations mentioned in the tablets of his reign, are the 
same names that have occurred on the monuments ever 
since the times of Thothmes III., who ought to be 
looked upon as the real founder of the Egyptian empire. 
Sethi re-conquered it after the period of anarchy which 
followed the death of Amunoph III, and Eameses can 
perhaps claim no greater honour, than that of having 
maintained it entire during a long reign of sixty-two 
years. 

The distinction of having been the first king who 
ruled over both Egypt and Ethiopia does not properly 
belong to him. From the times of the first kings of 
the eighteenth dynasty, Ethiopia appears to have been 
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not only tributary to Egypt, as were many parts of 
Asia, but to have been governed by a prince or chief- 
tain appointed by the Egyptian kings, frequently, it 
would seem, a member of the royal family of Egypt. 
Prince of Cush, or " Royal Son of Cush," appears to 
have been the title held by these rulers, as early as the 
times of Thothmes I. 

Prosperous as the reign of Rameses Miamun was to 
outward appearance, and wonderful as are the monu- 
ments he has left behind him, the rapid decay of the 
empire after his death, and the evident weakness of his 
son's government, would seem to indicate that his rule 
was not conducive to the real well-being of the country. 
His death, like that of Amunoph III, who was also 
a great founder of palaces and temples, marks the 
termination of a period of great prosperity, and the 
commencement of one of humiliation and disaster. 

Those who consider Rameses Miamun to have been 
the worst oppressor of the Israelites — the tyrannical 
king who gave the order for the murder of their chil- 
dren — will form such an estimation of his character 
that they will not be surprised to find that, in spite of a 
long reign of uninterrupted prosperity, he left behind 
him a weakened kingdom, a divided people, and a 
population of slaves ripe for revolt. 

The disorders, of which the seeds were sown in 
Rameses' reign, appear to have broken out early in the 
reign of his son Pthahmen, who succeeded him. This 
prince, whose name is sometimes read backwards, 
Menepthah, was the thirteenth son of Rameses, the elder 
sons, whose warlike exploits we have seen celebrated on 
the monuments, having probably died in the lifetime 
of their father. Pthahmen's title to the throne did not 
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pass undisputed. Two usurpers, of whom, however, we 
have few notices, arose, and appear to have succeeded 
in forcing him to share the kingdom with them during 
part of his reign. 

One was called Amenmeses : of him I can tell you 
nothing, but that his name (or rather a name something 
like his) occurs in Manetho's list of kings. The other, 
who apparently claimed the throne by right of his wife, 
Taosire, one of the daughters of Barneses, seems to have 
reigned for some time as an independent king at Thebes, 
His name was Pthahnien-se-Pthah. He caused a tomb 
to be prepared for himself and his royal wife in the 
valley of the tombs of the kings, but we do not know 
whether or not he was ever buried there, for the tomb 
was afterwards appropriated by kings of other dynasties, 
who caused his name to be erased, and his sculptures 
painted over; 

Faint as are these indications of the state of the 
country in Pthahmen's time, and shadowy as any idea 
we can form of it from them must be, we have still 
(especially when we note the entire absence of any 
architectural works of the period) sufficient evidence to 
show us, that the rule of the Pharaohs was no longer 
united and powerful as it had been in the early times of 
the dynasty. 

The presence in the country of a body of aliens so 
great as the children of Israel had now become, would 
doubtless be extremely embarrassing to a king in Pthah- 
men's position, whose army was constantly occupied in 
protecting hi» territories against the encroachments of 
rival claimants to the throne* It would have- been im- 
possible for him, a king of the pure- Egyptian race and 
faith, to have adopted the: policy which, we suppose 

Q 
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to have been followed by the sun-worshippers, and 
favoured the aliens in preference to his own subjects ; 
and yet, great as would be the difficulty of keeping the 
Israelites in subjection in the country, it would be 
exceeded by the danger of permitting them to escape 
from it, either to join the armies of Pthahmen's 
rivals in the south, or to unite themselves with the 
tribes of desert Arabs, who were always on the watch 
for opportunities of making marauding incursions into 
the cultivated valley. 

It is difficult to imagine what line of conduct a wise 
and politic king would have adopted in such a strait — 
a strait brought upon the country, not by the mis- 
management of one king, but by the long course of 
mistaken policy on the part of his predecessors, which 
had first fostered the growth of a stranger-race in the 
land, and then, by cruel and unjust treatment, converted 
its people into deadly enemies. 

Far from being a politic king, the character of Pthah- 
men appears to have been peculiarly unsuited to cope 
with the difficulties of his position. 

We know him the best of all the Pharaohs, so 
graphically does the Bible narrative bring him before 
us — arrogant and mean, weak and wilful, rash and 
vacillating, false above all, — the Pharaoh whose heart 
God's judgments hardened, has become to us the type 
of a soul in that hopelessly lost state which no amount 
of suffering can improve, and no signal mercy soften. 
"We have no previous narrative to show us through what 
processes of self-indulgence, disregard of others, and un- 
checked pride, he had brought himself into the terrible 
condition of being past God's teaching, but we know that 
such a preparatory life must have been lived through. 
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Our first introduction to Pthahmen, in the Bible, is 
where we read of his interview with Moses and Aaron, 
when they went in and told Pharaoh, u Thus saith the 
Lord God of Israel, Let my people go, that they may 
hold a feast to me in the wilderness." His answer was 
just such an answer as might have been expected from 
an Egyptian king, confident as such an one would be 
of the especial favour of his own gods, and full of con- 
tempt for the beliefs of foreigners : " Who is the Lord, 
that I should obey His voice ? / know not the Lord." 

He might, had he asked the question in earnest, have 
learned to know Him, as did that earlier Pharaoh in 
whose court Abraham was a guest, and as Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and Cyrus, and Darius the Mede, did, when they 
were brought into communication with the chosen people ; 
but Pthahmen's " Who is the Lord ? " was asked in the 
same spirit as Pilate's " What is truth ? " and changes 
immediately into the question which he deems much 
more to the purpose, " Wherefore do ye, Moses and 
Aaron, hinder the people from their work 1 " That same 
evening, full of the wilful blindness that so often falls 
upon tyrants when the hour of their downfall has come, 
he ordered the burdens of the children of Israel to be 
increased, by desiring that the straw used in making 
the bricks should be withheld. Moses and Aaron again 
appeared before him, and this time they were permitted 
to show a wonder, in proof that they derived the authority 
with which they spoke, from that living, powerful, invisi- 
ble God, in whose existence Pthahmen believed, though 
he refused to recognise him as the God of the Hebrews 
as well as the God of the Egyptians. 

If Moses had done no mighty works before Pharaoh, 
perhaps (as our Lord said of the Pharisees) he would 

Q 2 
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have had no sin; but God permitted Moses to display 
just such a proof of his divine commission, as was most 
suited to Pthahmen's understanding and modes of thought. 
The sign of Aaron's rod changed into a serpent and 
afterwards devouring the serpents of the magicians, 
would be especially significant to an ancient Egyptian, 
both on account of the reverence which the Egyptians 
entertained for animal life, and because the serpent 
symbolized so much in their theology. Pthahmen 
was, as you know, unconvinced by the sign, and greater 
wonders followed — wonders which were no longer 
merely signs, but judgments. 

The beloved river, symbolized again and again, on 
the monuments, as the god whose special office it was 
to uphold and bind up the throne of the king, obeyed 
that unknown power which Pthahmen had set himself 
to defy. At the uplifted rod of Moses, the fair blue 
waters of the Nile, the thousand canals and streams 
intersecting the fields, the still lakes fragrant with lotus 
blossoms that adorned every garden, became disturbed 
to their very depths, and darkened to the colour of blood. 
Erom their putrid waters, loathsome creatures crept 
forth and spread over Egypt, defiling every house, every 
chamber, even the sacred chambers of the king's palace- 
temple. The insignificant dust of the land quickened 
into harmful life, and had power to torture the rival 
wonder-workers into the admission " This is the finger of 
God." The air became alive with winged tormentors ; 
and then water, earth, and air, having confessed their 
allegiance to the Lord he knew not, Pthahmen thought 
it time to make a half-submission. " Go," he said, to 
Moses and Aaron, " sacrifice to your God in the land." 

In making this proposition Pthahmen could not have 
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overlooked the dangers to which Moses would be ex- 
posed if he acceded to it ; perhaps, while he hoped by 
a feigned obedience to bribe Israel's God to withdraw his 
punishments, he speculated on a chance of getting rid of 
his enemies, which this device opened out to him. He 
must have heard of the hatred which the sun-worship- 
pers had incurred by Menacing the sacred animate in 
the land; if Moses could be induced to follow their 
example, might not an outbreak of popular fury finish 
the contest for him at once 1 

Moses was too intimately acquainted with the temper 
and prejudices of the Egyptians to fall into the snare, 
and you know how the history went on — how one 
fearful plague followed another; men and animals 
sickened with unwonted diseases ; storms of hail, such 
as had never been felt before, swept over the plain ; 
locusts, borne along by a strong east wind, devoured 
every green thing, till the once fruitful valley could 
hardly be distinguished from the desert ; darkness that 
might be felt brooded over the sunny land. Pthahmen, 
being meanwhile alternately driven into submission by 
his terror at the judgments, and confirmed in obstinate 
rebellion when the merciful remission hardened a 
heart that could not understand mercy — " Know ye not 
yet that Egypt is destroyed 1 " — his servants remon- 
strated with him ; but the carrying out of his own will 
was dearer to him than the welfare of his people. 

At length that night came of which every anniversary 
has been commemorated since, which will never cease 
to be commemorated while there are Jews and Christians 
in the world — the night when the children of Israel, 
with shod feet and girded loins, ate their last supper 
in the land of slavery ; the night when the swift death- 
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angel passed through the land, and a great cry was heard 
in Egypt, for the inmates of every house not sprinkled 
with atoning blood, woke up to find their dearest dead. 

The morning's sun saw the road to the desert thronged 
with a mixed crowd of liberated slaves, the greater 
number of whom were perhaps too uncertain about 
their future, too startled by the sudden change, to 
rejoice in their freedom. " We shall be all dead men," 
the trembling Egyptians cried, as they urged the Israel- 
ites to depart, and Pthahmen could hold out no longer 
against a danger which threatened himself. "Bless 
me also," he said, in abject fear, to Moses and Aaron, 
when he sent the order to get up out of the land ; and 
yet no sooner were they gone, no sooner had he realized 
the fact, that the people whom he had caused to serve 
him so rigorously were actually escaping from his power, 
than with the same vacillating, short-sighted wilfulness 
that had marked all his previous conduct, he determined 
to force them to come back. 

Hastily collecting his army together — " his six hun- 
dred chosen chariots and all the chariots of Egypt, 
with the captains over them " — he pursued the band of 
fugitives across the desert to their encampment, between 
Migdol, a strongly fortified town (on nearly the southern- 
most point of what is now called the Isthmus of Suez), 
and the Eed Sea. " They are entangled in the land, the 
wilderness has shut them in," thought Pharaoh Pthah- 
men and his captains — strong Migdol on one side, the 
chariots of the Egyptians behind, and the sea in 
front. 

So thought the children of Israel too, till Moses told 
them to stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord. 
<'Are there no graves in Egypt [the land of graves]," 
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they asked mockingly of Moses, " that thou hast taken 
us away to die in the wilderness V 9 

I need not describe to you, because you have heard 
so often, how the Lord fought for his people that day, 
while they held their peace. The account of the entire 
•destruction of Pthahnien's army is found in the sacred 
narrative ; but as it does not specially mention that he 
himself joined in the pursuit down that slippery road at 
the bottom of the sea between walls of piled-up water, 
that proved so fatal to his chariots and his horsemen, 
and the captains over them, we cannot be sure that his 
end was there. It is possible that, after witnessing the 
triumph of his enemies, he may himself have escaped 
with a small remnant of his followers to Tanis, and 
tyrannized and vacillated through a few more years of a 
disastrous reign. 

His tomb, in the valley of the kings at Thebes, was 
never finished — it contains merely the entrance passage, 
and a single chamber or hall — but we must not consider 
this as a proof that his life ended abruptly ; the usurpa- 
tion of Pthahmen-se-Pthah and Taosire, who appear 
to have established themselves at Thebes during a great 
part of Pthahnien's reign, would account sufficiently for 
the abandonment of works begun by him in the upper 
country. 

Pthahmen reigned nineteen years, and was the last 
king of the nineteenth dynasty. Being deprived of 
the capital of Upper Egypt by his sister and brother-in- 
law, he probably resided chiefly at Tanis (Zoan), which 
his father Barneses Miamun had adorned and fitted for a 
royal residence. 

You will not, I hope, want reminding of the names of 
the few kings of the nineteenth dynasty, but I shall 
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write them out with their shield names that I may add 
the dates, of their accession to the throne. Knowing 
your dislike to the sight of a date, I spared you these 
in the middle of the letter — you must please to pay a 
little regard to them now. 



RamesesL Establisher of Guarding B.C. 1324 

Sethi I. Helios— the truth-loving 1322 

Rameses IT. Miamun — loved of Amun, Protector of 

Truth 1311 

Pthahmen. Soul of Amun — Chosen of Truth . . 1249 

His reign includes the reigns of the usurpers Amen- 
meses, Pthahmen-se-Pthah. 



i 
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LETTER X. 

My dear Boys, — 

As we have finished the nineteenth dynasty, and 
seen the children of Israel out of Egypt, we will pause 
a little before we begin to speak of a new family of 
kings, and see if we can find anything on the tombs 
and monuments that will help us to imagine the kind 
of life that the people of Egypt were living during the 
brilliant period of their history of which we have just 
seen the close. 

Was it in any way different from the life Egyptian 
people lived 700 years before, in Sesertasen's times ? I 
have asked myself this question, and tried to hunt out 
an answer from the various books which treat of the 
manners and customs of the ancient Egyptians, but I 
cannot find one decided enough to satisfy such critical 
people as you are. The changes, if there were any (and 
the invariableness of the forms of Eastern life makes 
it probable that 700 years worked little change), were 
confined to the upper ranks of the people and the in- 
habitants of the towns. 

The tombs of Thebes afford the chief source from 
which we draw our knowledge of the manners and 
customs that prevailed in Egypt for some hundreds of 
years after the expulsion of the Hyksos, and from them 
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we learn principally the manners and habits of the rich 
townspeople, the priests, whose duties kept them about 
the temples, and the courtiers who passed their lives in 
attendance on the king. 

At Beni Hassan we saw depicted the lives of great 
men living in the country, among their own vassals and 
slaves, enjoying the produce of their own farms, hunting 
in their own districts, receiving prisoners captured 
apparently by their own soldiers, and governing a portion 
of the country with considerable show of independent 
authority. There may have been such country lords, 
leading the same kind of lives in the times of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasty kings, but if there 
were, we have no records of them ; and the number of 
rich men's tombs at Thebes appears to indicate, that 
the nobles in later times congregated together in the 
capital towns, where more artificial manners superseded 
the patriarchal mode of life which had made them 
chiefs among their own people. 

A great increase in the importance and riches of the 
priestly order is, however, perhaps the chief difference 
between the twelfth and nineteenth dynasty times which 
we can safely insist upon. We shall probably not be 
wrong, if we consider this change a consequence of the 
general sale of lands, which took place during the great 
famine in Pharaoh Thothmes the Third's and Joseph's 
time ; — after which, the priests, whose lands could not 
lawfully be sold, remained the sole landed proprietors in 
the country besides the kings. It is not surprising 
that so important a distinction should have raised them 
far above every other class, and enabled the chief persons 
among them to maintain a state scarcely inferior to that 
of the king. 
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It will not be so easy to show you the Theban tombs, 
as it was to describe those at Beni Hassan. I have 
told you before how they are placed, in tiers one above 
another, on the steep sides of the limestone range that 
shuts in the Theban valley, or at the foot of the rocks, 
in lonely sand ravines. 

It was the custom for different ranks of people to 
have separate burial-places. The kings of the nineteenth 
and twentieth dynasties had a lonely narrow valley, shut 
in between high white cliffs, and floored with fine white 
sand, for their last family meeting-place. The priests 
were buried in the hill behind the Eameseum; the 
queens rested in a sheltered valley, to the north-west 
of the great temple at Medeenet Haboo. People of 
consequence, who did not belong to royal or priestly 
families, secured tombs in the most durable parts of the 
rocks, which they adorned with sculpture and painting. 
Commoner people had to put up with smaller last- 
houses, excavated in sections of the rock, which did not 
admit of much ornamentation, and the poorest were 
thrust down into deep pits under the sand, or heaped up 
together in dark roughly-hewn rock caverns. 

We saw specimens of all these different sorts of 
burial-places, from the kingly palace to the dark mummy 
pit, but I think you would find separate descriptions of 
them tedious. I will try to tell you instead what we 
learned, from the pictures on the tombs— of the occu- 
pations and amusements of the people who lived at 
Thebes, while these tombs were chiselled out of the 

mountains. 

You will like to know first what kind of houses they 

lived in. Fortunately, more than one picture, or rather 

ground-plan, of a rich man's house and garden has 
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been preserved. I saw one ornamenting the vestibule 
to a tomb, half-way up the Rameseum hill, but as the 
perspective of the drawing was very puzzling, and part 
of the rock wall on which it was traced broken away, 
I confess that I should not have understood what it was 
meant to show, if I had not previously studied the 
description of an Egyptian house, in Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson's book. 

From his account I had already learned, that the 
better sort of Theban houses occupied a considerable 
extent of ground, and had frequently large walled 
gardens behind, shaded by fine avenues of trees, and 
watered by artificial reservoirs of water. They were 
approached by stone steps, and the entrance was shaded 
by a portico, the pillars of which were ornamented by 
banners. Small trees in pots (exotics probably) were 
placed at regular distances against the front wall, which, 
as it had no window in it, wanted something to relieve 
its blank appearance. A sentence, such as " the good 
house," was sometimes written over the lintel of the 
door, while the owner's name or the name of the reigning 
king, if the owner of the house held any office under 
him, was painted on the doorposts. 

Passing between them, an Egyptian visitor of the 
olden times found himself in an open paved court, 
in the middle of which stood a curious sort of 
reception-room. It had a roof supported by pillars, 
wooden panels filled up the spaces between the pillars 
to about half their height ; but the upper part was 
open on all sides, so that the guests, who were always 
first conducted there, and the host who came to entertain 
them, enjoyed a thorough draught over their heads, and 
the opportunity of observing every one who came in 
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at the house door, or who passed and repassed in the 
court. 

"We will suppose our Egyptian visitor intimate enough 
to pass beyond the reception-room, where probably he 
was served with some refreshments, a cup of excellent 
wine I dare say, and a plate of curiously shaped and 
richly spiced cakes, which Egyptian cooks were skilled 
in making. 

Leaving the court then by a pyramidal-shaped door- 
way, he would find himself in a second still more 
spacious open court, adorned with double rows of trees, 
and having on each side a long corridor, also planted 
with trees, which prolonged the open space, and divided 
the house into four solid squares of building. The 
basement rooms of the house opened into these corridors ; 
they were small and numerous, and were chiefly used 
as store places for all sorts of provisions and valuables* 
A good-sized house would have as many as twenty -four 
little rooms in the basement, twelve opening on each 
corridor — six doors to the right and six to the left, 
facing each other. Wine-jars and cases of preserved 
fruit, dried fish, of which the Egyptians consumed 
large quantities, spices, corn, oil, honey, each item of 
household consumption, would probably have here its 
separate room. 

Joseph's business in Potiphar's house lay much, no 
doubt, in this basement story, for you know his master 
had made him overseer over the house ; and all that he 
had he left in Joseph's hand, so that " he knew not 
ought that he had, save the bread that he did eat." I 
do not understand why the inhabitants of large towns 
like Thebes and Memphis should have troubled them- 
selves to keep such very elaborate stores ; but it seems 
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to have been the custom in old times to be always well 
provided 

As we have only ground-plans of the basements, we 
do not know how the upper rooms were arranged. 
Diodorus says, that there were often four or five stories 
above the ground floor, but two or three were more 
usual 

The furniture of the upper rooms was elegant in 
shape, and often ornamented with curious devices. An 
Egyptian sitting-room would not be loaded with furni- 
ture, as our rooms are, for in that climate free space and 
plenty of air would be the chief essentials to comfort. 
The ceilings of the rooms were stuccoed and painted 
in various patterns ; sometimes wreaths of richly painted 
flowers formed the cornice of the ceiling, while the 
walls were painted in panels, a dark ground throwing 
up a figure or group of figures painted in the centre. 
The floor was covered by a palm-leaf matting or thin 
woollen carpet ; ottomans, chairs, tables, footstools, and 
flower-stands stood about the room. 

The chairs were very much like ours in shape, but 
the feet were carved to resemble the feet of animals, 
and the cushions were usually made of painted leather ; 
sometimes a square of painted leather or a leopard-skin 
was thrown carelessly over the seat and back of a 
chair, and allowed to hang down in graceful folds. 
Some of the chairs had arms, and some were double 
chairs to hold two people. The master and mistress of 
the house are constantly represented, in the tombs, 
seated on a double chair, with their arms round each 
other's necks, and with children on their knees. The 
footstools were often very magnificent affairs ; the solid 
part was inlaid with ebony, ivory, and precious kinds 
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of wood, and supported by carved figures, representing 
war-captives. 

Small round tables of wood or marble often bad a 
single carved figure for their central support. The larger 
tables were square, and had four legs, the feet usually 
representing the claws of a lion. 

Elegantly shaped harps and other musical instruments 
probably occupied a place in the rooms where guests 
were entertained. I do not know whether papyrus books, 
or ornamental work, or. writing materials, were to be 
found on the tables of the family sitting-room. We 
cannot fancy a room comfortable without them ; but I 
do not think reading for amusement could have been 
common among the ancient Egyptians, for I do not 
recollect any y>icture in which a person is represented 
so engaged. The poor people are always working, and 
the rich people eating. 

The bed-rooms were probably rather small and scantily 
furnished. The beds were square couches without 
heads; they seem to have been high, for steps were 
placed by the side to make it easier to get into them. 
The pillows were curious — I cannot imagine how any one 
could sleep on them — they consisted of a semicircle of 
wood or alabaster, shaped so as to fit the back of the 
head, and fastened on to a stand. The Egyptians must 
always have slept on their backs in one posture : one 
does not see how they could have turned round, or 
rested sideways, with such a torturing contrivance for a 
pillow. 

Besides the bed and steps, there were ewers and basins 
in the bed-rooms, unguent pots, toilette apparatus, and 
even bronze looking-glasses. Some of the Egyptian 
ladies became so attached to the looking-glasses, that 
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they had them buried with them in their tombs. They 
were afraid, I suppose, that when they awoke after their 
five thousand years' steep, they might find themselves 
in a state where looking-glasses could not be procured, 
and they thought it wise to be prepared against such a 
calamity. Other favourite articles of furniture have 
also been found in tombs and mummy cases. 

The roof of the house was flat, and had an awning 
over some part, under which the ladies could sit and 
work, and where the master . of the house took his 
siesta in the afternoon. The windows were merely 
square holes in the walls, partly filled up with wooden 
trellis-work ; they looked on to the court, or corridors. 
A back door, at the end of the principal court, opened 
on to a garden, shaded by rows of palms and sycamore 
trees : a reservoir of water, covered with lotus blos- 
soms, generally occupied the centre of the space, while 
flowers, and miniature trees in red pots, were ranged on 
each side of the straight garden walks. 

The country villas were surrounded by spacious and 
less formal gardens, orchards, and vineyards, with sum- 
mer-houses of trellis-work, covered with vines and 
creepers, and with lakes abounding with fish and water 
fowl. The ancient Egyptians were passionately fond of 
flowers, and had the pretty custom of presenting each 
visitor with a flower, generally a water-lily, on his 
entrance into the house. 

The reception-room for callers, or people who came 
on business, was (as I have told you already) on the 
basement story; but guests were entertained in the 
upper rooms. As the entertaining of guests at dinner 
seems, by the frequency with which it is represented in 
the tombs, to have occupied a large portion of the 
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time of an Egyptian gentleman and lady, I most try 
to give you a description of an ancient Egyptian dinner 
party* 

The company included both men and women, for in 
ancient Egypt the women associated with the men much 
more freely than they were permitted to do among any 
other Eastern people, except the Jews. The ladies pro- 
bably performed yery elaborate toilets before setting out 
to the entertainment. The arms, neck, and fingers of a 
well-dressed Egyptian woman were covered with brace- 
lets, necklaces, and rings, made of gold and jewels, and 
wrought into curious devices. She wore thick rings of 
gold in her ears, and had her hair elaborately arranged 
in innumerable small plaits, which fell low down on the 
neck; her dress was of bright coloured stuff, often 
richly embroidered with fine needlework, or having 
gold threads interwoven with its texture. 

Being so gaily dressed, she did not of course proceed 
to her friends' house on foot; a palanquin, borne by 
slaves, or a chariot, conveyed her and her husband to 
the place of entertainment. Slaves on foot ran by the 
side of the carriage, carrying, one a stool, to assist the 
riders in alighting; another the master's writing 
materials, in case of his wanting them during the 
visit, or the lady's fan, or smelling bottle. The chariot 
had an umbrella, to protect its occupants from the mid- 
day sun, as the principal meal took place at noon. 

On arriving, the servants of the host were in attend- 
ance, to take the visitors sandals, and to offer them 
water to refresh their feet, which would probably only 
be accepted by those who had come from some distance* 
As soon as they were seated in the guest-chamber, a 
second set of servants approached, one bringing an 

R 
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elegant vase of sweetly-scented ointment with which ha 
anointed their heads, a second presenting them with 
bouquets, and necklaces of lotus blossoms, and fixing a 
single fall-blown flower on the lady's head ; the third 
offering cups of wine, a large cup to the gentleman, and 
a small one to the lady. 

The guests arrived at different times ; some, as the 
pictures show us, giving themselves airs, and keeping 
the host's dinner waiting. The interval before the 
entertainment commenced does not appear to have been 
formidable to ancient Egyptians, for the pauses in con- 
versation were filled up by a concert of hired musicians, 
who, seated on the ground at the further end of the 
room, played a great variety of instruments, harps, 
guitars, double pipes, and cymbals, sometimes also 
singing songs in chorus. 

The pictures of entertainments do not, however, lead 
us to suppose that there were many pauses in conversa- 
tion to be filled. The ladies, congregated together in 
one part of the room, are represented as talking eagerly, 
touching each other's earrings, comparing dresses, pre- 
senting each other with rare flowers from their bouquets, 
and giving and receiving information, probably as to 
which shops had lately received a fresh assortment of 
ostrich feathers from Ethiopia, or what vendor of per- 
fumes and unguents could be most safely recommended. 
The gentlemen had their own topics to discuss. News 
from the seat of war; Sethi's last victory over the 
Rot-n-no, or Barneses' intended expedition against the 
Hittites ; or perhaps they were scientific farmers, and 
had something to say about irrigation, and the prospect 
rf a good or bad inundation next year. They may have 
talked of literature, and discussed the last papyrus roll 
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indited by a ohief priest, for priests did write books, 
tales even; one very curious one, written by a priest for 
Barneses the Great when he was a boy, has coma down: 
to us, and B now being translated into English. 

The host and hostess meanwhile sat at the head of 
the apartment in a double chair, receiving the complin 
ments and congratulations -of their guests ; sometimes 
a favourite child was permitted to stand by them; 
sometimes a tame baboon was brought in, and fastened 
by a chain to their chair, to amuse the visitors with its 
antics. 

Ornamental vases and knick-knacks of various kinds 
were also displayed on festive occasions ; and it was con- 
sidered etiquette for visitors to notiee the ornaments of 
the house, and to praise the good taste and good fortune 
of their hosts in having brought together so many 
pretty things* 

At length, when the subjects for conversation and 
compliment were exhausted, the dinner was brought in, 
either on trays or on small round tables, one of which 
was assigned to every four or six guests. Each tray 
contained a single dish, which was removed and re- 
placed by another as soon as each person had partaken 
of ilk Neither knives nor forks were used ; the guests 
ate with their fingers, as Eastern people do now, helping 
themselves carefully and tidily from the central dish 
with the right hand only. When a bowl of soup was 
brought, they used wooden or ivory spoons, which each 
person dipped into the dish. 

The favourite meat was roast goose, or roast or boiled 
beef; mutton was never eaten, sheep being too much 
valued on account of their wool to be killed for food. 
Made dishes of various kinds were much approved, and 
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vegetables, fruit, and many sorts of confections and 
pastry formed part of the meaL The ancient Egyptians 
were very scientific cooks, and Pharaoh's chief baker 
had doubtless no sinecure office; perhaps he was im- 
prisoned for making a mistake in the flavouring of a 
soup, or for over-baking a pate\ 

Wine circulated freely during the entertainment ; it 
was brought in stone bottles, and presented to the guests 
in cups of gold, silver, bronze, or porcelain, according 
to the riches or taste of the host. Joseph, you know, 
had a silver drinking cup. Herodotus speaks of bronze 
cups as being most commonly used. 

It was perhaps towards the close of the entertain- 
ment that a mummied figure of Osiris was brought 
into the room and shown to the guests, to remind them 
that they would one day be as that figure was ; and, 
therefore, as the time for enjoyment was short, they 
must use it wisely, and neither sullenly refuse the 
pleasant things bestowed by the gods, nor forget in en- 
joyment the necessity of preparing for a future state. 
Solemn as this warning originally was, it is to be feared 
that in later times it lost its meaning, with those who 
gave and received it, and became a mere ceremony. The 
pictures on the tombs afford abundant evidence that the 
ancient Egyptians were not distinguished by moderation 
at their feasts. Drunkenness does not appear to have 
been considered disgraceful even in the ladies ; at least 
not too disgraceful to be represented as one of the 
common occurrences of a dinner party. 

After the tables were removed, the music recom- 
menced, and hired dancers, conjurors, and acrobats were 
introduced, to while away the afternoon by a display of 
their feats before the company. The guests would 
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probably not take their departure before sunset, by 
which, time I should think hosts, visitors, and servants 
must have seen enough of each other. 

Entertainments such as these, occupying so much 
time, and incurring so much expense, must, one would 
imagine have been confined to great occasions, either 
to celebrate important family occurrences, as birthdays, 
or wedding days, or to honour the festivals of the gods. 
Herodotus mentions several public festivals observed by 
the Egyptians of his time. You will like to hear what 
he says of them : — " The Egyptians," he writes, " do 
not hold a single solemn assembly, but many in the 
course of the year. Of these, the chief, which is 
better attended than any other, is held at the city of 
Bubastis, in honour of Diana (Bast, a lion-headed 
goddess). The next in importance is that which takes 
place at Busiris, a city situated in the very middle of 
the Delta; it is in honour of Isis, who is called in the 
Greek tongue Demeter. There is a third great festival 
in Sais to Minerva (Neith) ; a fourth, in Heliopolis, to 
the Sun (Be) ; a fifth, in Buto, to Latona (the goddess 
Buto); and a sixth, in Papremis, to Mars. 

" The following are the proceedings on occasion of the 
assembly at Bubastis. Men and women come sailing 
altogether, vast numbers in each boat, many of the 
women with castanets, which they strike, while some 
of the men pipe during the whole of the voyage ; the 
remainder of the voyagers sing the while, and make a 
clapping with their hands. After proceeding in this 
way all along the river course, they reach Bubastis, 
where they celebrate the feast with abundant sacrifices. 
More grape-wine is consumed at this festival than in all 
the rest of the year besides. The number of those who 
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attend, counting only the men and women, and omitting 
the children, according to the native reports, amounts to 
seven hundred thousand. Hie ceremonies at the feast of 
Isis, in the city of Busiris, have been already spoken 
of It ib there that the whole multitude, both of men 
and women, many thousands in number, beat them- 
selves at the close of the sacrifice, in honour of a god, 
whose name a religious scruple forbids me to mention." 

Herodotus means Osiris, by this nameless god. The 
ancient Egyptians considered it irreverent even to speak 
the name of their man-god ; and they appear to have 
impressed their Grecian visitor with the same awe. 
*' At Sais," he goes on to say, * When the assembly takes 
place for the sacrifices, there is one night on which the 
inhabitants all burn a multitude of lights in the open 
air round their houses. They use lamps, which are flat 
saucers, filled with a mixture of oil and salt, on the top 
of which the wick floats. These bum ihe whole night, 
and give to the festival the name of Hie feast of lamps. 
Hie Egyptians who are absent from the festival observe 
the night of the sacrifice, no less than the rest* by & 
general lighting of lamps ; so that the illumination Ib 
not confined to the city of Sais, but extends over the 
whole of Egypt. And there is a religious reason assigned 
for the special honour paid to this night, as Well as for 
the illumination that accompanies it. At Heliopolis and 
Buto the assemblies are merely for the purpose of 
sacrifice ; but at Papremis, besides the sacrifices and other 
rites that are performed there as elsewhere, the following 
custom is observed. 

" When the sun is getting low, a few only of the priests 
•continue occupied about the image of the god, while the 
greater number, armed with wooden clubs, take their 
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station at the portal of the temple. Opposite to them 
is drawn up a body of men, in number about a thousand, 
armed, like the others, with clubs, consisting of persons 
engaged in the performance of their vows. The image 
of the god, which is kept in a small wooden shrine, 
covered with plates of gold, is conveyed from the temple 
into a second sacred building the day before the festival 
begins. The few priests still in attendance upon the 
image, place it, together with the shrine containing it, 
on a four-wheeled car, and begin to drag it along ; the 
•others, stationed at the gateway of the temple, oppose 
its admission. Then the votaries come forward to 
espouse the quarrel of the god, and set upon the 
opponents, who are sure to offer resistance. A sharp 
fight with clubs ensues, in which heads are commonly 
broken on both sides. Many, I am convinced, die of 
the wounds that they receive, though the Egyptians 
insist that no one is ever killed. 

"The natives give the subjoinedaccountof thisfestivaL 
They say that the mother of the god Mars once dwelt 
in the temple. Brought up at a distance from his 
parent, when he grew to man's estate he conceived a 
wish to visit her. Accordingly he came, but the 
attendants, who had never seen him before, refused him 
•entrance, and succeeded in keeping him out So he 
went to another city and collected a body of men, with 
whose aid he handled the attendants very roughly, and 
forced his way to his mother. Hence, they say, arose 
the custom of a fight with sticks in honour of Mars at 
this festival." 

With this account of a somewhat strange way of 
keeping a religious festival, Herodotus' notice of the 
national holidays ends. We have, of course, less 
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information about the common working days, but we 
know that while the rich people feasted the poor must 
have laboured, and we have numerous representations 
of busy scenes in the tomb pictures. We see the 
dinner cooked as well as eaten, and the ox killed and 
cut up with large bronze knives ; this appears to have 
been done in or near the house, just before the meat was 
dressed. One pretty picture shows us a servant giving 
to a beggar the head of an ox, which his fellow-servants 
are busy cutting up into joints, and preparing to cook 
for their master's dinner. There were, however, pro- 
bably butcher's shops, for we have a representation of a 
Theban poulterer's shop in one of the tombs, where the 
shopman and his assistants are very busy plucking and 
trussing fowls. 

We often see the carpenters at work. Some of their 
tools were the same as ours, but made of bronze instead 
of iron. They used the single saw, wooden mallet, axe, 
adze, chisel, and drill They had wooden pegs for nails, 
and a kind of glue ; and they were very skilful in 
veneering. Pictures are found in the tombs of car- 
penters engaged in covering a table of common wood 
with thin layers of some precious kind, just as people 
veneer deal tables now with layers of mahogany or 
rosewood. Elegant trinket-boxes were also made, in- 
laid with ebony, ivory, and bright coloured woods, like 
the boxes, paper-knives, and card-cases, now brought 
from India. 

The chariot-makers and boat-makers were as skilful 
workmen as the carpenters. The most beautiful 
chariots were, perhaps, at first, brought from the 
country of the Eot-n-no ; but the Egyptian chariot- 
builders soon learned to produce equally good ones at 
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home. The war-chariots had no seat, and consisted 
merely of a low frame-work of wood and leather, open 
behind, with a pole in front, and two wheels ; hut this 
frame-work was very skilfully constructed, so as to move 
lightly and easily without springs, and the pole was of 
a form which was reinvented, and introduced as an 
improvement, into our country only forty or fifty years 
ago. The harness of the horses, the traces, and straps 
were made of leather much ornamented ; and the frame- 
work of the carriage was always elegantly painted, and 
sometimes inlaid with gold and silver. Quivers con- 
taining arrows were suspended at the hack of the 
chariot, and completed its furniture. It was drawn by 
two horses, and could only contain two persons, the 
driver and the archer who shot the arrows. The 
curricles, in which Egyptian gentlemen drove about in 
the towns, only differed from the war-chariots in having 
smaller wheels, with four instead of six spokes. The 
ladies had carriages with a seat, and a kind of umbrella 
fixed at the back, which protected their heads from the 
sun; when they travelled beyond the towns these 
carriages were drawn by oxen. 

It is probable, however, that most of the travelling 
in Egypt was accomplished then as now — by boats on 
the river. The ancient Egyptian boats, as shown to 
us by the monuments, are very similar in construction 
to those used on the Kile now. They had large masts 
and sails, which were spread, when the boat was ascend- 
ing the river, to catch the north-east wind, the prevalent 
wind in Egypt ; and on the return journey, the prin- 
cipal mast was taken down and laid across the ship, and 
rowers, seated on the deck of the boat, directed its 
course down the stream. The cabins are like wooden 
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houses, and occupy the centre of the deck, space on 
each side, as well as fore and aft, being left for the rowers. 
The pleasure boats and travelling boats appear to have 
been gaily painted, and the sails were made of some 
kind of cloth checquered in two colours. All kinds 
of merchandise were transported in common boats up 
and down the river. 

If I were to go on and tell you of all the other 
trades plied by ancient Egyptians— of the dyers, the 
glass-blowers, the refiners of metal, yon would, I fear, 
find it tedious. I will, however, mention one or two 
more of our every-day household things which they 
had in common with us, because I think it is interest- 
ing to see how even in little every-day things the wants 
of mankind, and the remedies they have invented to 
supply them, have been the same from the most remote 
ages. 

The Egyptians, then, not only of Joseph's, but of 
and before Abraham's time, had needles, pins, combs 
for the hair, hair-pins, pomatum and oil for the hair, 
ewers and basins, foot-baths, an absorbent powder made 
from lupins, which served as a substitute for soap, para* 
sols and fens, smelling bottles, knitting needles, and 
gofrreing machines for plaiting up the Mils of their 
dresses ; while Egyptian girls and boys played with 
dolls, balls, whips, little wooden animals, and skipjacks, 
feasted upon seed-cake and preserved fruit, and amused 
themselves with pet cats and tame monkeys. 

The rich people whose houses and chariots, feasts, 
luxuries, and comforts we have been describing, must, 
however, have formed but a small portion of the popu* 
lation. One has only to look at the difference between 
a rich man's and a poor man's. burial place! to feel how 
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marked the distinctions of rank were in ancient Egypt ; 
it is not likely that the living should have proved it 
less than the dead ; the contrast between their dwelling 
houses must have been as great as that between their 
tombs. 

While the principal quarter of the city of ancient 
Thebes was beautified by long straight streets of many- 
storied houses, and made healthy by the spacious 
gardens, lakes, and groves of the wealthy inhabitants, 
it had doubtless also its tost end, where low-built mud 
houses were crowded closely together. These houses, in 
which the poor people slept and kept their goods, were 
rather places for temporary shelter and store-houses 
than homes, for in that climate the poorer sort of people 
lived in the open air. The flat roof of the hut, made of 
palm branches plastered with mud, formed the family 
sleeping place, the ground floor was the store-closet, and 
« kind of gallery running round the walls, contained 
the little furniture the family possessed, and may be 
considered the one room of the house. 

Hie clothing of the poor was as scanty as their house 
accommodation ; but in a climate where it hardly ever 
rains, and where the cold is never painful, the neces- 
saries of life are fewer, and far more easily supplied 
than with us. I believe we may imagine the ancient 
Egyptians, of the prosperous times of the monarchy, to 
have been on the whole a contented and happy people. 
The poor were justly governed and had few wants, the 
rich seem to have been affectionate in their families, and 
kindly and social in their intercourse with each other. 
As far as we can judge, they had tranquil hopes about 
their future after death, and faith and trust in a 
Supreme Power. . 
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One somehow has the idea, at least I used to have,- 
that the ancient Egyptians were peculiarly grave and 
solemn, and that with them anything like fun or play- 
fulness would have been peculiarly out of place. Such, 
however, was very far from, being their character. 
Josephus says, that of all people they were the most 
addicted to raillery, and the pictures on their tombs con- 
firm his judgment, for the artist's love of caricature is 
constantly displayed, even when the most solemn or 
imposing events are depicted. I told you before how\ 
in the picture of the grand procession of ambassadors 
from four conquered nations to Thothmes DX, the 
artist had drawn one of the monkeys escaped from his 
keeper, and pulling the hair of a tribute-bearer, who 
turns round and makes a doleful face at it, and nearly 
lets his load of ebony Ml out of his hand. In a 
picture of a funeral procession, the solemn order of 
march is represented as interrupted by the carelessness 
of a boatman, who overturns a table of cakes and other 
offerings, scattering them down on the faces, and into 
the eyes of the surprised mourners, who suspend their 
lamentations to gather them up. 

In some of the tombs there are pictures of animft l q 
almost as comical as the animals in the illustrations to 
the German history of Eeynard the Fox. Gats and 
apes are painted playing on harps and flutes, and there 
is even one elaborate picture of a town besieged by rats 
and defended by cats. The king rat sits in his chariot, and 
despatches his cat enemies with his battle-axe, in the 
summary style in which Barneses the Great liked to be 
represented dealing with the Hittites. It is a picture 
Esop fable; and if such amusing stories were painted on 
the walls of tombs, the ancient Egyptian artists must 
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purely have invented still pleasanter ones to adorn the 
nurseries and sitting-rooms of the houses. Those chil- 
dren who had no story books would do very well with- 
out them, since they were surrounded by picture stories. 
Royal children like Barneses the Great had, besides 
the pictures, very curious and pretty fairy tales written 
on purpose for them. Some day you shall read the 
Egyptian fairy tale, which has been so wonderfully pre- 
served, and is now translated into English. It is 
marvellous enough to satisfy the most exacting wonder 
lover ; and I dare say the children for whom it was 
written, read it with a far more vivid pleasure than 
you can now feel'in reading any wonder- tale ; for in that 
time, before the world had been travelled over, and 
mapped out, and written about, till people know every 
corner of it, no wonder-history need seem too wonderful 
to be true somewhere. 

If I were to envy the ancient Egyptians for anything, 
it would be for the thoughts they must have had about 
the world. Living, as they did, on the edge of the 
great desert which no one had ever crossed, owing all 
their prosperity to a river whose source they could not 
trace, what beautiful thoughts and hopes they must 
have had of what there might be beyond the desolate 
waste, in the birth-place of the divine, beneficent river. 

We know they did think about it. They saw the 
sun set every night behind the western mountain that 
shuts out the desert ; they watched the sky, after his 
departure, glowing and brightening with a splendour of 
colours such as is seen in no other clime, and they 
pictured to themselves that the strong sun-god had 
gone to rest in the beautiful land of the west, Amenti, 
to which their souls would go. when life was over. 
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The tranquil house, where Athor the beloved one 
waited, — to their fancy rested on the solid earth, only 
the desert between it and them. The sun-god visited 
it every evening, and came back to them at day-break. 
How earnestly the thoughtful ones and the unhappy 
ones must have gazed from the mountain tops, across 
the barren waste of sand, believing the abode of the 
gods to be beyond it. Must not the children often 
have asked for leave to set out at once upon the journey. 

But now having heard so exactly what kind of 
things the ancient Egyptian* had, and having tried to 
picture to ourselves what sort of lives they led, would 
it not be pleasant to test the truth of our picture by 
hearing what an old Egyptian of Barneses the Great's 
time would have said about his every day life, his 
thoughts, and his doings. This is not* so vain a wish 
as it seems to be. Perhaps our curiosity about the 
private life of the ancient people could not have been 
gratified in any better way, than by reading letters 
addressed by private persons to each other, and treating 
of the every-day occurrences about which friends write 
to friends. 

A collection of just such letters, written by scribes oi 
the time of Barneses and Pthamen, has been found. 
Mr. Goodwin has translated them into English from the 
ancient language in which they are written, in hieratic 
characters, i.e. Egyptian running-hand. I will copy one 
or two for you, that you may see what they are like ; 
and I think you will feel, as you read them, as if 
some of Pharaoh Barneses' subjects were introducing 
themselves to you, and taking you into their confidence 
about the state of their affairs. 

The first X shall copy is addressed by a priest of high 
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rank and office near the king, to Pentahor the scribe 
and court poet, who, as you will remember, celebrated 
the exploits of Barneses the Great in his war with the 
Hittites. It was probably written to him while he was 
still young and in a subordinate position, before his 
gifts as a poet were become known, for you will see it 
speaks in a somewhat -haughty tone, and requires such 
services as one does not expect to form part of the duties 
of a court poet 

The chief librarian, Amen-em-an, of the royal white- 
house, says to the scribe Pentahor, " Whereas, this letter 
is brought to thee, saying,— communication" — this is 
a sort of formula with which all letters begin, the real 
matter of the letter'follows, — "Why hast thou not sent 
provisions to the palace % Tet it is the season for 
calves, beasts, eggs, ducks, and vegetables. Thou didst 
send a message, saying, ' I will send provisions.' Now 
when my letter reaches thee, thou shalt send each kind 
of provisions of the very best, namely, calves, beasts, 
eggs, ducks, and vegetables, of those which are fit for 
the hall of the palace. Beware, lest thou make excuse* 
If there are not oxen in the stall of the house of Pharaoh, 
which is under my keeping, thou shalt seek out four 
oxen, the very best and biggest from among my cattle, 
which are in thy keeping, which are fit for the hall of 
the house of Pharaoh. Beware, lest thou neglect it. 
Do thou consider this — " 

Pentahor apparently did consider tins — for we have 
next a very humble letter of excuse, addressed by him 
to Amen-em-an, of the royal white house, in answer to. 
this, or to some subsequent letter of reproach. 

"The scribe, Pentahor, salutes his lord, the chief 
librarian, Amen-em-an, of the royal white house. This 
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comes to inform my lord. Again I salute my lord. 
Whereas, I have executed all the commissions imposed 
upon me by my lord, well and truly, completely and 
thoroughly. I have done my lord no wrong. Again, 
I salute my lord. Whereas, the house of my lord is 
well, his' servants are well, his oxen that are in the field 
are well, the oxen that are in the stall are well, eating 
their provender daily; yea, their keepers fetch them 
their provender. The horses of my lord are well, I 
cause their mangers to be filled for them daily ; their 
grooms fetch their provender from the marshes* I 
measure them out their provender daily. I cause their 
troughs to be filled with water. The uplands of the 
king, which are under the hand of my lord, are safe and 
well, and in good cultivation. During the season of 
harvest I send every one who can reap to the fields, 
the grooms, the female slaves, that the crops may be cut 
speedily. I cause to be fed daily all the men who work 
at harvesting ; I supply them with drink three times in 
the month. Not one of them complains concerning the 
food and the drink. I order them well and truly., 
Behold, this message is to inform my lord." 

One would think from reading this, that Amen-em-an 
ought to be satisfied with the zeal and activity of his. 
junior officer ; but we find from another letter that he 
had still other complaints to make against him. Penta- 
hor, in his youth, was not only negligent in the matter 
of sending calves, eggs, ducks, and green peas to the 
palace ; he appears to have contracted idle and pleasure- 
seeking habits, which bring upon him a grave remon- 
strance from the elder priest. After the usual salutation, 
he says — 

"Why is thy heart volatile like chaff before the 
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wind } Give thy heart to something else good for a 
man. Give not thy heart to pleasure. Idleness is un- 
profitable ; it is of no service to a man in the day of 
account, whether he be a slave, or whether he serves 
nobles assembled before him. His works are found 
wanting. He has no servants to draw water*; he has 
no women to make bread. His comrades are disgusted, 
their servides are withdrawn. Such is the man whose 
heart is not in his business, whose eye scorns it, who is 
proud of heart, malignant, violent, who obeys not when 
thou givest orders. The business of the scribe, there is 
profit in it ; it excels all other dignities of the king's 
nobles. Do thou consider this." 

At a later time, apparently when Amen-em-an has 
discovered that Pentahor is capable of better things 
than measuring out the horses' provender, and looking 
after the men and maid-servants, we find him writing 
exhortations to him to follow his calling as a poet, and 
not to neglect some favourable opportunity for exercising 
his muse. 

"Faint-hearted one," he writes, "exhortation is 
thrown away upon thee. Thou seest a great subject, 
yet dost not seize it ; a story greater than any thou hast 
told. I give thee a hundred urgings, yet thou neglectest 
them all. Thou art worse than an ass— urge him, and 
he is active for the day. Thou art worse than a negro 
— threaten him, and he will carry his load. Whether 
to catch a bird in the nest, or to train a hawk, I would 
make a man of thee, thou bad youth. Do thou consider 
this." 

JSTot a complimentary style for a master to use in 
writing to a young pupil, is it ? Should you like ta 
have been servant and scribe to Amen-em-an of the 

s 
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white-house! The phrase "whether to catch a bird, or 
train a hawk," is thought to he a proverbial expression. 
Perhaps it was part of a proverb, or quotation bo 
common, that it was unnecessary to write more than 
the first words, just as we say, " a bird in the hand," or 
" verbum gap." without troubling ourselves to finish the 
sentence. 

Though a little testy and hard to please, Amen-em-an 
really appears to have had Pentahor's interest very 
much at heart There are two more long letters, in 
which he sets before him the advantages that belong to 
the state of a scribe, and remonstrates with him on a 
certain inclination he has shown to abandon literary 
labour for more active employment : — 

" Whereas, it has been told me that thou forsakest 
books, and that thou devotest thyself to pleasure ; that 
thou givest attention to the labours of the field, and 
turnest thy back upon theology — behold, hast thou not 
considered the state of the husbandman? When he 
would gather in his crops, the caterpillar ravages the 
herb garden, the beasts devour the other things. Mul- 
titudes of rats are in the fields, the crows alight, the 
beasts comsume, the sparrows steal," &c. &c., through 
all the mischances that may attend a farmer's year. 
"But," he ends his letter, "the business of a scribe is 
the first in the inner chamber — there is not its equal 
Do thou consider this." The second letter on the sub- 
ject is much in the same* strain, and ends, — "The 
mission of the scribe is the first in all the world." 

Yet Amen-em-an, with all his horror of pleasure-seek- 
ing, and preference for intellectual pursuits and study 
of theology, is not without a priestly love of good cheer 
and comfort Writing to Pentahor while on a foreign 
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mission, he expresses eloquently his longing for the 
luxuries of his white house at home. " Oh Thoth," he 
writes, u would that I were in Sisennou, thy pleasant 
dwelling-place (and Amen-em-an's), where thou art enter- 
tained with cakes and ale (or palm-wine), where thou 
givest voice to jocund discourse. for the great cellar 
of three cubits which has spices in it, and grain as well 
as spices, and liquor as well as grain. The water-car- 
rier dwells far 0$" &c The end of the letter is lost — 
it is supposed that Amen-em-an went on to desire Pen- 
tahor to supply the absence of the water-carrier by 
sending a provision of palm-wine, cakes and ale from 
the well-filled cellar. 

There are several other letters from Amen-em-an to 
Pentahor, but you will be tired if I copy more of them, 
as all are on somewhat similar subjects. 

Perhaps you will like to hear how a land-agent writes 
to his lord, to give an account of his stewardship, and 
clear himself from some charge of negligence which had 
been brought against him. 

" Whereas it is but a short time that I am with thee, 
yet thou placest a load upon my back ; thy reproofe 
come to my ears, I am like a galloping horse. Do I 
not go, do I not search in my heart by day, is it not 
present with me at night, namely — how I may act for 
the benefit of my lord ? I have built thee a house of 
granite ; it is for thy residence, it is planted with trees 
through its whole extent" (down the courts and along 
the corridors). " Thy stables, as well as thy granaries, 
are full of grain. I have made thee a garden of herbs 
to the south of thy estate ; it abounds with melons, 
sugar-canes, fruits fit for use. Let thy boat come laden 

s2 
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— thou seest what I have done. May Ptah the Beneficent 
grant thee what thou desirest." 

Another letter, written by an officer stationed in some 
country district, treating of dogs and hunting, will, I 
think, interest you. 

" Since I have been stationed in Kankan I have made 
no preparation for thee, there being no one to make 
brick, no straw at hand .... 

" The way to Dja is covered with palms yielding 
nothing fit to eat except their dates, which are not yet 
ripe. If the master comes in the dawn of the bird, in 
the season of the quail, the legs are active, each vein is 
fulL I shall walk like one strong in bone, traversing 
the marshes on foot Then let the barrels be opened 
which are full of palm-wine of Kati, while men go forth 
to prepare the vessels for the journey. There are 200 
great hounds, besides 300 wolf-dogs, 500 in alL They 
stand ready every day at the door of the house at the 
time of my rising from sleep. They make their break- 
fast when the barrel is opened. Let me have none of 
the little dogs of the breed of Ha, the royal scribe. 
That kind of dog is a stay-at-home ; deliver me from 
him. Hour after hour at the time when I go out, I 
must flog him, I must kick him, till the thongs of the 
whip fall one after the other. The red dog with the 
long tail goes by night into the stalls of the oxen. He 
is equal to the long-faced dog, he makes no delay 
in hunting, and his face is joyful like a god; loose him, 
he is delighted; the kennel where he abides he returns 
not to it Postscript. — Whereas a certain scribe of 
registration is abiding with me, every vein of whose face 
is swelled, ophthalmia is in his eyes, the worm gnaws 
his toot^i : I know not how to send him away entirely. 
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My stores are sufficient; let him receive his rations 
whilst he remains in the neighbourhood of Kankan." 

Before I conclude, I must copy two other letters : one 
is from a consequential old priest who, like Amen-em-an, 
calls some gay young pupil to account for frequenting 
taverns and idling away his time, holding up his own 
career as a bright example to be followed. 

" Having heard, saying, that thou goest after pleasure, 
—turn not thy face away from my advice ; dost thou 
not give thy. heart to all the words of the votaries of 
pleasure; thy limbs are alive; thy heart is of those 
who sleep. I, thy superior, forbid thee to go to taverns. 
Thou art degraded like the beasts. But we see many like 
thee ; they are haters of books, they honour not God. 
God regards not the breakers of oaths, the illiterate. On 
the contrary, those who follow letters, their names are 
chosen for sending upon embassies. Thou mayest look 
at me. When I was as young as thou, I passed my 
time under the rod; it tamed my members. When 
three months were ended, I was dedicated to the house 
of God. My father and mother were in the country, 
my kindred likewise gone. I am free ; I seek advance- 
ment. I became one of the first in all kinds of learn- 
ing that is found in books. Do according to my advice, 
and thy limbs shall be sound ; thou shalt not be re- 
jected." 

Conceited old priest! one feels sure that his pupil 
had heard all this many times before he read it in the 
letter. One fancies one sees the old fellow shaking his 
head and saying, — Look at me : when I was as young 
as thou I passed my time under the rod ; but the world 
is turned upside down ; in these degenerate modern times 
of Pharaoh Eameses, there is no such thing as keeping 
young people in their places. 
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The second and last letter that I shall give you is 
from a son to his father; his modest request for good 
loaves, fifty cakes, and other trifles, makes one almost 
feel as if one were reading a letter from a schoolboy of 
the present day. Old people and young, yon see, had 
much the same sort of things to say to each other in 
Pharaoh's time as they have now. 

"The scribe Amenmesou salutes his father, captain 
of bowmen, Bek-en-Ptah. By the life of the worship- 
per of Amun-re, king of the gods, I pray to Phra-Horus, 
to Atimou and his community of gods, that thou mayest 
be well continually. Communication, Prithee send 
me word of thy condition and thy health by the hand 
of every man that comes from thee, seeing that I desire 
to hear of thy condition daily. Thou hast not informed 
me well; nay, but rather badly; yea, not a man of those 
whom thou hast sent to visit me, hast told me concerning 
thy condition. Pray send me word of thy condition, of 
the condition of thy servants, every one of them, seeing 
that my heart is towards them greatly. Moreover, send 
thou me some good loaves and fifty small cakes. The 
messenger brought twenty of them— do thou send some 
butter and oil, two boxes by his hand. Farewell." 

I also will say farewell, for I have made this letted 
too long already. 
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LETTEE XL 



Mr dear Boys, 



To complete our picture of the life of an ancient 
Egyptian, we must, after considering the things that 
surrounded him during his lifetime, learn what hap- 
pened to his body after death and with what ceremonies 
it was conveyed to its tomb. We will describe one 
particular death and funeral, that we may better under- 
stand what we are talking about It shall be that of 
Amen-em-an, the scribe of the royal white house, who 
wrote those scolding letters to Pentahor — we know 
something about him, and we shall therefore feel an 
interest in attending his funeral, 

We will imagine the royal white house to be situated 
at Thebes, on the western side of the river, between the 
Eameseum and the great palace of Amunoph III. which, 
you know, was guarded by the giant statues. Being a 
royal house, it would be well placed between two 
palaces, and the part of the city so adorned would 
naturally be the aristocratic quarter, where would stand 
the royal and other white houses, with their gardens 
stretching westward to the hills, and their stuccoed 
windowless fronts facing the street 
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Four great thoroughfares divided the western city, and 
corresponded with other roads on the opposite side of the 
river; one led from the Nile to the rock-temple of Queen 
Hat-a-su, with its " fine granite gateway," its frescoed 
walls, and terraces adorned with obelisks. It was the 
shortest of the four great streets, for the western range 
of hills here sends out a spur which approaches the 
river, and divides the fertile vale of Thebes from the 
country to the north. Close under the shelter of this 
mountain, in the numerous sandy horse-shoe shaped 
valleys formed by its irregular sides, stood the dwellings 
of those inhabitants of ancient Thebes, whose occu- 
pations connected them especially with the funeral rites 
and offices performed for the dead. The embalmers of 
the dead body, the makers and painters of mummy 
cases, the fashioners of the little blue images, beetles and 
vases, placed in the tombs, all lived here — one wonders 
whether they were more solemn than the rest of the 
inhabitants of the city, or whether, as is more probable, 
custom had rendered them indifferent to the sombre 
nature of their occupation. 

The second great street approached the Bameseum 
from the river ; the third would be the great thorough- 
fare of the city which I have already described to you, 
overlooked by the two giant statues before Amunoph's 
palace ; the fourth would skirt the borders of a wide 
still lake, fed by the river, and extending across the 
western valley almost to the base of the hills. This 
was the lake of the dead. I want you to under- 
stand its position, and to picture it to yourself, because 
it was the scene of the greater part of those funeral 
ceremonies that I have now to describe to you. It was 
probably planted round with treea The sacred persea, 
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the sycamore and the palm, would doubtless form the 
chief ornaments of its shores, while floating islets of the 
broad green leaves and pure white blossoms of the 
lotus-lily would variegate its waters. While the river 
was thronged with every kind of vessel, from the king's 
barge of state to the slight skiff, or mere log of wood, 
astride which the peasant from the upper country ferried 
himself from side to side, no boats but those of the 
solemn funeral procession ever disturbed the lake's still 
waters. 

Skirting the busy city, it remained like the mummied 
figure at the feast, a perpetual reminder of the end to 
which every traverser of its shores was hastening. What 
a marked feature it must have been in every view over 
the city, whether from the terraces of the western hills 
or from the flat roofs of the house and temples. The 
one still solemn place in the midst of the gay crowded 
city, stillest on festival days, when every other spot 
would be alive with pleasure seekers ; but most solemn 
when it was least still, when its blue waters were 
divided by the oars of the funeral boats, and the shrill 
cries of the mourners echoed along its shores. 

Amen-em-an looked over it every'evening, when he sat 
on the roof of his white house. He was a royal scribe, 
wise in all the learning of the Egyptians, firm, we will 
hope, in that belief in a judgment to come, and a life 
for ever, which formed so important a part of their 
creed ; we can believe that in the latter years of his 
life, when the interests of this world were losing their 
hold on him, when perhaps death had separated him 
from those he most loved, the lake over which .their 
bodies had already been ferried would become the 
object on which his eyes would dwell with the deepest 
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interest. As the sun sank every evening behind the 
western hill, his last rays would linger on the lake, 
turning it into a jewel-paved road, that glowed and 
burned when every other object was shrouded in grey 
twilight (for so the waters of the river do glow and 
brighten in Egypt for long after the sun has set) 
Amen-em-an, pacing up and down the terrace of his 
house, meditating at eventide, would often perhaps 
compare that light in the dark to his hope (not indeed 
a sure and certain hope like ours, but still a hope) of 
immortality, which grew brighter as life declined. 

Very often, perhaps, he meditated in this way; but 
one evening must have been the last. There must have 
been one evening when he went up to the roof of his 
house to enjoy the fresh air for the very last time. He 
was an old man, and had been declining for some years; 
many physicans attended him during his last illness, 
for the ancient Egyptians were so anxious to be well 
doctored, that no physician was allowed to undertake the 
care of more than one part of the body ; there were 
consequently eye doctors, ear doctors, head doctors, 
chest doctors, leg and arm doctors ; so that a poor old 
man who was ill all over, would require an entire college 
to look after him. 

No number of doctors, however, can keep death away 
when the hour has come. Amen-em-an's time came at 
last, and that it had arrived was immediately made 
known to the whole city. The door of his house was 
suddenly thrown open, and from it issued a mixed crowd 
of women and men, with faces smeared with mud, dis- 
ordered hair, and torn clothes, who with rapid irregular 
steps took their way through the principal streets of the 
city, beating their breasts with their hands as they ran 
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hither and thither ; and proclaming with shrill cries 
and lamentations, that Amen-em-an, the royal scribe of 
the white house, was no more. 

On their return home the body of the dead man was 
immediately conveyed to the embalmers, to undergo the 
process of embalming, which occupied forty days. There 
were many ways of embalming the dead body ; in the 
most expensive process, which would certainly be em- 
ployed on that of Amen-em-an, myrrh, cassia, frankin- 
cense, and all kinds of spices were liberally used; the 
body was also steeped for some hours in palm-wine, 
and in a very strong solution of carbonate of soda. 
The entrails were taken out and placed in four vases, 
the lids of which were shaped to represent the heads of 
the four genii of Amenti, the hawk-headed, the ape- 
headed, the jackal-headed, and the man-headed; you can 
see specimens of such vases in the Egyptian Boom at the 
British Museum. When all was over, the body was 
adorned with armlets, rings, and chains, and wrapped 
in many folds of fine linen, between which folds were 
inserted leaves of papyrus/inscribed with prayers and 
invocations copied from the sacred books, and also little 
blue images of the gods, and sacred emblems. 

Thus embalmed and attired for burial, the body was 
at length restored to the friends, who, during its absence 
had maintained the strictest seclusion, passing their time 
in singing funeral dirges, and making lamentations ; they 
allowed their hair and beards to grow long, wore torn 
and soiled clothes, abstained from the bath, took 
no wine, and deprived themselves of all their customary 
amusements and comforts. The arrival of the mum- 
mied body did not end the prescribed period of mourn- 
ing, which lasted seventy-two days, it only furnished 
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the mourners with fresh occasions for showing their 
reverence to the memory of the deceased. The body of 
Amen-em-an, instead of being at once conveyed to the 
sepulchre, was enclosed in a painted wooden mummy- 
case, and placed upright in a wooden closet, against the 
wall of one of the principal rooms of his own white 
house; here his sons, daughters, and grandchildren came 
morning and evening for thirty-two days to embrace his 
body, and to pour out before his mummied form the 
expression of their reverent affections and inconsolable 
sorrow. His body was also occasionally brought out from 
its chamber, and made to assume its old place during 
meals, or in the assembled household. It was not unusual 
for a very devoted wife, sister, or child to retain the body 
of the deceased relative for more than the customary 
thirty-two days, sometimes even for years. 

Amen-em-an had, however, as we suppose, survived all 
those whose grief for his loss would be so excessive as 
to make them unwilling to lose sight of his body. 
His tomb too, in the valley of the priests, had long since 
been prepared ; and when the seventy-two days of 
mourning had been duly observed, there was no reason 
why the grand ceremony of removing his body to its 
last resting-place, should be longer delayed. Amen- 
em-an, being a royal scribe, and leaving behind him a 
numerous family of attached and wealthy descendants, 
was honoured with a magnificent funeral procession. 
It set out early in the day from the white house, for it 
had a long course to make, and it was so numerously 
attended as to extend down half the length of the great 
. street 

First came, two and two, a long file of servants 
bearing small tables piled with offerings of cakes, fruit. 
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and flowers; others led three geese and a calf for 
sacrifice ; others again carried, so as to display them 
to the whole city, the many magnificent necklaces, 
jewelled collars, breast-plates, &c. which Anien-em-an 
had worn in right of his office as royal scribe. Eare and 
valuable articles of furniture, the chariot and horses, 
the arms of the deceased, together with vases of rich 
wines and oil, were also borne along in the procession, 
to testify to his good taste and wealth ; then came the 
wooden closet where his body had resided for thirty-two 
days, now filled with images of the gods; next an, 
emblematic representation of the divine eye of Osiris, 
and a human-headed bird with hands, which symbolised 
the soul just emerging from the body ; then borne on a 
car, and preceded by a priest, came the image of the 
god of letters, to whose service the royal scribe had 
devoted his life. Eight women followed, bearing on 
long poles vases filled with the rarest flowers ; then other 
priests with censers of burning incense ; next, on a 
sledge drawn by four oxen, the consecrated boat which 
contained the mummied body, and the principal female 
mourners who sat round it beating their breasts, and 
uttering loud cries of lamentation : the body was now 
enclosed in a wooden sarcophagus painted in panels 
with emblematic devices; it was ornamented with 
flowers, and one of the panels was left open to show 
the countenance of the deceased. The male mourners, 
carrying long staves in their hands, immediately followed 
the boat, and closed the procession. 

They walked slowly down the great street, and skirted 
the river bank till they reached a certain spot on the 
shore of the lake, where, according to custom, was held 
the solemn ceremony of the judgment of the dead body, 
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and where sentence was pronounced as to whether op 
not it was worthy to receive the rites of burial Forty- 
two judges, to answer to the forty-two assessors who 
were supposed to meet and question the soul in Amenti, 
sat at the head of the lake in a semicircle to receive 
the body. I do not know precisely how the judgment 
was conducted ; but I believe that any person who liked 
had a right to come forward and make an accusation 
against the deceased ; and if it could be proved that he 
had led an evil life, or committed an injustice, or that he 
owed any one money, the judges refused to allow the 
body to be carried across the lake, and the friends were 
obliged to conduct it back from whence it came, or to 
bury it unceremoniously on the city side of the lake. 
This burial of the body on that side of the lake which 
was not considered sacred, symbolised the banishment 
of the sinful soul from the sacred abodes of the gods, 
and its enforced return to earth in a degraded form. 
From a misconception of the emblem, arose that 
Grecian fable you have heard so often — about Charon 
driving away from his boat the souls of those whose 
bodies had not been properly buried, and compelling 
them to wander for ever along the shores of the doleful 
death river. 

To have an ancestor or relative whose body had been 
denied the right of burial, was considered the greatest 
disgrace that could befell an ancient Egyptian family ; 
so it must often have happened that the mourners in 
funeral trains approached the awful-looking tribunal at 
the head of the lake, with very sad and anxious hearts. 
We feel inclined to wonder, how any one could ever have 
taken upon himself the ungracious office of accuser of 
a dead man who could no longer defend himself There 
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may have been cases when a desire for revenge, or 
concern for the public morals, may have induced a 
wronged or an indignant person to come forward and 
expose an oppressor or a hypocrite, but I believe that 
in the greater proportion of cases where an accusation 
was made, and judgment passed, a more vulgar motive 
prompted the deed. An ancient Egyptian could not 
legally be buried till his debts were paid; and the 
creditors of a dead man, who saw no other way of 
enforcing their claims, would naturally have recourse to 
this most efficient method of forcing the family of 
their debtor to do them justice. 

Amen-em-an, being such a man as his letters prove 
him, would have neither creditors nor enemies, and as 
no accusation would be made, no judgment would be 
pronounced. The friends who had accompanied his 
body to the lake would, however, according to custom 
cease their lamentation, while one or more of those who 
had best known and loved Amen-em-an in his life, 
would come forward before the assembled judges, and 
pronounce a panegyric upon his virtues, extolling the 
services he had rendered his country, and enlarging on 
the most remarkable events of his life : his early 
education, the course of his studies, his devotion to 
literature, the additions he had made to the royal 
library, his justice and piety, his horror of taverns, and 
the good advice he had been in the habit of bestowing 
so liberally on younger scribes. Now would be the time 
for Pentahor, the court poet, to display his eloquence, 
and at the same time to pay a graceful tribute to the 
memory of the master who had looked after him so 
strictly in his youth. We will hope that he acquitted 
himself welL 
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At the close of the orations the body was taken from 
the boat, which had conveyed it to the shore of the 
lake, and placed in one still more sacred, provided 
expressly for the occasion, and used for no other pur- 
pose. The steersman of this boat was called Charon ; 
and from his name, and from the imposing Egyptian 
ceremony of the passage of the dead across the lake, first 
arose those images of the descent of the soul into 
Hades, and its transit over a dark mysterious river, 
which so many poets from Homer down, to Dante 
and our own John Bunyan, have made so familiar to us, 
that we can hardly think or talk about death without 
using some of them. 

The original boat of Charon was ornamented with 
two figures of Isis and Nepthys, (the beginning and the 
end), which stood one at the head and the other at the 
foot of the corpse. The female relatives occupied the 
cabin, while a priest of the highest order burned incense 
before the bier. Smaller boats conveyed the other 
attendants with their offerings across the lake. When 
its further shore was reached, (the shore farthest from 
the river and nearest the hills), the company disem- 
barked, and resumed the order of march, in which they 
had set out ; they had still to traverse a broad sandy 
tract, lying between the back of the city and the western 
range of hills. Dusty, hot, and wearying this open 
road must always have been under the midday sun : here 
the mourners again took up the funeral lament, waking 
the echoes of the hills with their shrill discordant cries ; 
the poor inhabitants of the district (dwellers among 
the tombs) also came out of their low mud huts, and, in 
hope of sharing the ' sacrifices and gifts made at the 
tomb, joined themselves to the real mourners, casting 
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down flowers and palm fronds under the wheels of the 
hearse, and sprinkling refreshing showers of water on 
the dusty road and the weary marchers. 

The valley of the tombs of the prietets is <me of those 
horseshoe-shaped recesses in the western mountain 
which I have already described to you. It lies close 
behind Hat-a-Su's temple. Amen-em-an had long since 
chosen the site of his tomb, in a part of the cliff where 
the nature of the stone was best suited for excavation. It 
was approached from an outer court, surrounded by high 
walls, painted in fresco, and laid out as a flower garden. 
Great labour must have been required to form an arti- 
ficial flower garden in the wilderness; soil had to be 
brought from the fertile plain, and daily supplies of 
water must have been wanted to nourish the plants, 
yet every tomb in the valley had its garden, and special 
attendants resided in the neighbourhood to cultivate and 
water them. A flight of stone steps led from Amen- 
em-an's tomb-garden into the first excavated chamber 
of the tomb : this was a long &nd wide hall, supported 
by double rows of pillars, and ornamented by an 
elaborate painting on its walls of the very funeral 
procession that was now winding into it. This hall 
opened into another chamber, where many scenes of 
daily life were depicted, and also the judgment of the 
soul by Osiris, and its reception among the gods. Two 
smaller chambers lay to the right and left of this one ; 
at its end, opposite the entrance, was the mummy pit, 
where the body was finally to repose. 

Its interment, however, did not take place at the time 
of its entrance into the tomb. It was en<JUgh for that 
day that it should take possession of its solitary house ; 
the feelings of the survivors would not suffer any 

T 
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greater separation between it and them. The mummied 
body was installed in one of the upper chambers with 
many ceremonies ; libations were poured out before it 
by the priests, while the relatives and friends pressed 
round to take a last embrace, a last look at the still 
features, which looked at them with the perfect form 
and colouring they had worn during life. Then, when 
the sacrifices had been duly offered, and the distribution 
of gifts made to the poor assembled without the tomb, 
the procession slowly withdrew from the chamber, the 
seals were affixed to the door, and the empty car and 
the weary mourners turned their backs on the desert 
valley, and wound their way back to the town. 

Amen-em-an was not, however, forgotten by his des- 
cendants : members of his family continued to pay him 
periodical visiia, bringing with them gifts of cakes, 
flowers, fruit, and prepared fowls, which they left on 
the altar in his tomb. Little blue porcelain figures, 
with hieroglyphic inscriptions, were also left as tokens 
of the remembrance and visits of the mourners. Some 
tombs, when they were first opened, were found to 
eontain many such proofs of the tender recollection in 
which its inhabitants had been held by surviving 
relatives. You have seen numbers of these little blue 
figures in the British Museum, and one pf the tables 
of votive offerings : they were taken out of the tomb of 
some such person as Amen-em-an. I hope you will 
look at them with added interest, now that you know 
something of their use and previous history. 
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LETTER XII. 

My dear Boys, 

We must now return to the history. The first two 
reigns of the twentieth dynasty are not marked either by 
foreign conquest or by any important works. Egypt, 
apparently, was still suffering from the effects of the 
disastrous occurrences of Pthahnien's reign. The loss 
of so large a body of workers as the Israelitish slaves, 
many of whom were probably very intelligent, and 
possessed of considerable property in flocks and herds, 
would be likely to check for a time the prosperity of 
the country. 

Sethi L and Sethi II, the first two kings of the 
dynasty, have left few records of their reigns, and it 
is not known from what branch of the great Diospolite 
family they traced their descent. They were not the 
sons of the usurper Pthahmen-se-Fthah. He had a son, 
called N.umei: there is a sculpture in which he is 
represented supplicating the gods that his son might 
succeed to the throne. An unfulfilled prayer, for we 
hear no more of iNumei The tranquil reigns of the 
two Sethis, though barren in interest, must have been 
favourable to the recovery of the country from its state 
of exhaustion; for when Barneses III. ascended the 
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throne, Egypt appears to have been again united, rich, 
and powerful. 

like the Thothmeses and Amunophs of the eighteenth, 
dynasty, and the early kings of the nineteenth, this 
third Barneses has erected monuments which minutely 
record the warlike expeditions and triumphs of his reign. 
When I told you about the principal ruins on the 
western bank at Thebes, I mentioned the temple of 
Meedenet Haboo, which I said we would not look at, 
because it did not concern the kings of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties. We want it now, so I hope 
you will find patience to read one more description of a 
temple. It stands to the north of the Colossi, among 
the ruins of a mud Tillage, which, in early Christian 
times, had been built in and around the heathen temple. 
The second court of the temple inclosed the Christian 
church, of which some low stone pillars are still 
standing. 

Tou can hardly imagine anything more desolate- 
looking than these ruins among ruins ; the crumbling, 
dusty, unburnt bricks fill up the spaces between the 
papyrus columns of the old temple court, the wretched 
remains of mud hovels are piled against the sculptured 
walls. Nature is not so kind to ruins in Egypt as she 
is in England ; she leaves them alone, takes no pains 
to soften the ugliness of decay, scatters no flowers over 
their graves. We are never struck here, as. in other 
lands, with the contrast between the eternal growth of 
vegetation and the old worn-out work of art, while the 
two mutually adorn each other. In Egypt* ruins are 
altogether old, dusty, and dried up : it would seem an 
impertinence for a young flower to come near them ; 
but though all look so old, I fancied that this temple of 
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Barneses IIL had a more specially desolate look than all 
the rest. Perhaps it was because the road by which we 
approached it skirted a low range of dusty mud hills, 
once the embankment of that great lake across which 
the corpses of the dead were ferried when they were 
brought from the eastern bank for interment among the 
western hills. The scene of the judgment of the dead, 
before the body was allowed the privilege of burial, took 
place on the furthest shore of this lake. 

In its palmy days, the temple of Barneses IIL must 
have been beautifully situate. It stood on the out- 
skirts of the city, protecting it on the north, as the 
Memnonium protects it on the south. The vast lake 
of the dead lay on one side, the city on the other; 
between it and the hills was ' the road down which the 
funeral processions 'passed to the tombs in the rocks. I 
wonder how Barneses III. liked hearing the lamentations 
which must always have been echoing down that funeral 
road, and having before his eyes, whenever he looked 
southwards from his palace roo£ the boats of the dead 
being ferried over the lake. I think if I had been an 
ancient Theban, I should have preferred the eastern 
side of the river. 

I believe most of the temples were royal residences as 
well as places of worship for the gods ; in Barneses IIL's 
temple at Meedenet Haboo, the part of the building used 
as the king's house stood in front of the more public 
part, and is very conspicuous. The Arabs call it the 
Hareem. It was built round a long narrow court, and 
had four projecting towers with windows looking into 
the court. The halls of the temples have no windows, 
but are lighted from above. The central aisles of columns 
Jbeing higher than the others, the roofs of the halls are 
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divided into three parts ; therantral roof nigh,' the sides 
lower. The light enters at the space between the high 
and low roofs. Barneses IIL's house, on the contrary, 
had a flat roof, and windows in the walls, most of 
them looking into the court, but one or two towards 
the great temple behind. Two have balustrades, sup- 
ported by the stooping figures and grinning heads of 
negro and Shemite captives. 

The rooms we saw looked small; but then, you know, 
rooms in ruins and unfinished buildings always look so. 
Their walls are covered with sculptures, most of which 
represent Barneses at home among his daughters and 
servants, amusing and reposing himself in his leisure 
hours. The pictures give us the idea of a somewhat 
despotic, but kindly father and master. He sits in an 
elegant arm-chair, while his daughters stand before him, 
and his attendants fan him and whisk the flies from his 
face. In one picture, he is playing at a game like 
draughts with one of his daughters. He has made a 
clever move ; her finger rests doubtfully on the head of 
a draughtsman, she can't think what to do — she has 
been hesitating over that move 3,000 years. When the 
game of draughts is finished, a second attentive daughter 
brings a lotus flower, and holds it to his face that he may 
smell it. He acknowledges her attention by putting his 
finger under her chin. The queen herself nowhere 
appears ; the oval for her name is left blank : perhaps 
she was dead when these pictures were graven. The 
sculptures on the outside of the house are by no means of 
so peaceful a nature. Instead of caressing his daughters, 
Barneses is there represented slaying captives in the usual 
Egyptian fashion, in the presence of the gods. Aniun- 
Be accepts the sacrifice. " Go, my cherished and 
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chosen," the inscription makes him say to the king, 
" make war on foreign nations, besiege their forts, and 
carry off their people to live as captives." 

This dwelling-house was originally connected with 
the great temple by a dromos of sphinxes. Smaller 
temples, built by Hat-a-Su and Thothmes II., stood 
to the north of the dromos. We must pass the ruins 
of these unnoticed, and enter between the pylons which 
protected Barneses IIL's temple. It consists now of 
two great courts, one of which is much cumbered with 
the ruins of the mud hovels of the Christian village. 
Only one wall, a small part of another, two or three 
square columns, supporting figures of Osiris, and the 
papyrus-flower capitals of a line of circular ones, are 
visible. The second court is quite clear of mud ruins, 
and is only obstructed by the columns, some fallen, 
some still erect, of the Christian church, which it once 
inclosed. The Christians covered the walls of the 
court with mud, that their eyes might not be offended 
by the sight of the idols when they prayed. The mud 
preserved the sculptures, and has been easily removed. 
A peristyle, supported at the ends by double, at the 
sides by single, rows of columns, surrounds the court. 
The ceiling of the peristyle is painted blue, shaded in 
squares from light to dark, most delicately tinted ; and 
the columns have still remains of painting on them, 
which is wonderfully fresh and vivid. On the walls 
themselves, inside and out, we shall find the records of 
the reign we are now considering. 

The sculptures on the north-east wall begin at the 
very beginning, and show us Eameses IIL's coronation 
ceremony. It must have been a grand spectacle, — the 
marching priests, the standard-bearers, the fly-flappers, 
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the eight attendants carrying eight stools, the musicians, 
the soldiers of the guard, occupy an entire length of the 
walL In the midst the king sits on his throne, with a 
lion, a sphinx, and a hawk near him, and Truth and 
Justice spreading their wings over his head. His twelve 
sons stand behind, holding a sacred ark; before him the 
high priest waves incense. Another compartment of 
the wall shows us the king with his crown on, pouring 
out a libation to the god Amun Khem, the sacred white 
bull Mnevis is present, and has flowers and incense 
presented to him by the priests. The king afterwards 
cuts six ears of corn with a golden sickle, and offers 
them to the bull. As soon as the ceremony is over, 
and the king inaugurated, an attendant sets free four 
carrier pigeons, who are directed to fly north, south, 
east, and west, and carry the news of the king's coro- 
nation to all parts of the world. From a distance, the 
queen sits looking at the scene, of which a scribe 
appears to be reading her an account. Representations 
of other religious ceremonies, following on the coronation, 
occupy the whole of this and part of another walL 

When the ceremonies are over, the real business of 
the reign begins. It would appear that Eameses had 
hardly ascended the throne before he began his career 
of conquest ; for it is recorded that by the fifth year of 
his reign he had made several expeditions into Asia, 
and conquered several peoples, whose names have never 
been mentioned before on any monuments. His ex- 
ploits in these early campaigns are celebrated in a long 
inscription on the walls of his house, supposed by its 
style to have been a sort of poem. It speaks with 
especial praise of the king having passed like a water- 
fowl over the water, and visited the great island, whose 
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inhabitants afterwards sent an embassy to him. This 
great island is thought to be Cyprus. 

In the eleventh and twelfth years of Barneses' reign, 
he was again engaged in a foreign war, of many of 
the events of which we have interesting representations 
on the walls of his temple. We first see the king 
surrounded by the chief captains of his army, to whom 
he has delivered the standards that are to distinguish 
their companies of troops. Next we see these captains 
assembling and arming their soldiers, then the march 
begins. The king at first advances slowly in his 
chariot, surrounded by his attendants and fan-bearers. 
Like Barneses Miamum, he has for his companion a 
tame Hon, who runs by bis side. As soon as the army 
enters the enemy's country, however, the fan-bearers dis- 
appear, and the ceremonious march is changed for active 
fighting. The enemy, whose name is read Bebo, and who 
are supposed to be the Lubim of the Bible, a people 
residing on the Mediterranean coast west of Egypt, 
come out to meet the Egyptians in the open field. The 
trumpets on both sides sound to the charge, and the 
king, at the head of his chariots, rushes on the enemy. 
The battle is. an obstinate one; the Egyptians are 
assisted by a body of allies called Shairetana, a maritime 
people, who have brought a body of troops to the aid 
of the Egyptians from one of the islands of the 
Mediterranean. Of course the Egyptians and their 
allies are victorious at last ; the Bebo take to flight, and 
thousands of them are killed and taken prisoners. On 
the day after the victory, the amputated hands and 
tongues of the slaughtered foes are collected in great 
heaps, and shown to 'the king. Scribes, who have 
counted them, write down the numbers on their tablets : 
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3,535 hands and tongues form one heap. After in- 
specting these trophies, the king descends from his 
chariot, and distributes rewards to his soldiers. 

This single battle suffices for the reduction of the 
Eebo ; but an Asiatic people,* formerly allies of the 
Egyptians, have made the war an occasion for revolt. 
Barneses invades their country, and fights a second 
pitched battle with their forces. Having defeated them, 
he advances further into the country, the peasantry 
flying to hide themselves in woods and caves as he 
approaches. At one time he passes through a wild 
district of marsh land,t where he is attacked by several 
lions, who -come from their lairs among the tall water- 
plants of the district. Barneses behaves with the ac- 
customed prowess of an Egyptian king, and dispatches 
the lions, one of which has climbed on the back of 
his chariot, with as much ease as he does his human 
foes. 

The enemy, now in full retreat, are pursued by the 
victorious Egyptians to the sea-coast, where they take 
refuge -in the ships of a maritime people, who much 
resemble the Egyptians' allies, the Shairetana. It is 
supposed that they too are the inhabitants of some of 
the Mediterranean islands, who have chosen to assist 
the enemies of the Egyptians. 

A naval battle, the only one depicted on the monu- 
ments, follows. The Egyptians' ships are distinguished 
from those of their enemies by having for the prow a 
lion's head ; the others have the head of a waters fowL 
The ships on both sides are filled with archers, spear- 

* Called Tokkari on the monuments : now supposed to be the 
Philistines or Carians. 
: t Perhaps the plain of Sharon? 
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men, and slingers, who sit in the shrouds. The Egyptian 
fleet is victorious. One of the enemy's ships is upset 
by the Egyptian slingers, others are boarded and 
captured by the spearmen and archers. The king 
does not join in the naval-fight, but stands on the 
shore stamping upon dead bodies of the enemy, and 
hurling showers of arrows at the distant ships. His 
chariot stands behind, ready for him to mount when 
he is tired. After the fight is over, we again see him 
inspecting heaps of amputated hands and tongues, and 
distributing rewards to his soldiers. The last of this 
series of pictures shows us his return to Egypt after 
his long absence, and the grand ceremony of presenting 
the spoils and prisoners to the god Amun. 

This, though the most important, was not the last 
campaign of Barneses Ill's reign: throughout it was 
disturbed by revolts of dependencies, which necessi- 
tated other foreign expeditions, where the king again 
commanded in chie£ taking towns, fighting pitched 
battles, and inspecting heaps of slain as before. 

These numerous wars, instead of impoverishing the 
country as wars do now, appear to have afforded 
Barneses an opportunity of amassing vast wealth from 
the spoils and tribute of the conquered countries. 
Some of the smaller chambers adjoining his palace at 
Meedenet Haboo, were used as a treasury ; their walls 
are ornamented by pictures of bags of gold, vases of 
silver, strings of jewels, and other objects of value, 
while the inscriptions round them record the great 
wealth of which Barneses III. was possessed. 

Herodotus, who calls Barneses III. Bhampsinitus, 
mentions that he was the richest of all the Egyptian 
kings, and gives us a curious gossipping story about 
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this treasury, which I must extract for you, that you 
may see what sort of tales Herodotus delights in telling. 
"King Bhampsinitus," he says, "was possessed of 
riches in silver to such an amount that none of the 
princes his successors surpassed, or even equalled, his 
wealth. For the better custody of this money he pro- 
posed to build a vast chamber of hewn stone, one side of 
which was to form a part of the outer wall of his palace. 
The builder, therefore, having designs upon the treasures, 
contrived, as he was making the building, to insert in 
this wall a stone, which could easily be removed from its 
place by two men, or even by one. So the chamber 
was finished, and the king's money stowed away in it. 

" Time passed, and the builder fell sick, when, feel- 
ing his end approaching, he called for his two sons, 
and related to them the contrivance he had made in the 
king's treasure-chamber, telling them that it was for their 
sakes he had done it, that they might always live in 
affluence. Then he gave them clear directions concern- 
ing the mode of removing the stone, and communicated 
the measurements, bidding them carefully keep the 
secret, whereby they would be comptrollers of the royal 
exchequer as long as they lived. Then the father died, 
and the sons were not slow in setting to work ; they 
went by night to the palace, found the stone in the wall 
of the building, and having removed it with ease, plun- 
dered the treasury of a round sum. 

" When the king next paid a visit to the apartment, 
lie was astonished to see that the money was sunk in 
some of the vessels wherein it was stowed away. Whom 
to accuse, however, he knew not, as the seals were all 
perfect and the fastenings of the room secure. Still, 
each time that he repeated his visits, he found that 
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more money was gone. The thieves in truth never 
stopped, but plundered the treasury even more and 
more. At last the king determined to have some traps 
made, and set near the vessels which contained his 
wealth. This was done, and when the thieves came as 
usual to the treasure-chamber, and one of them entering 
through the aperture, made straight for the jars, sud- 
denly he found himself caught in one of the traps. 
Perceiving that he was lost, he instantly called his 
brother, and telling him what had happened, entreated 
him to enter as quickly as possible and cut off his head, 
that when his body was discovered it might not be 
recognised, which would have the effect of bringing 
ruin upon them both. The other thief thought the 
advice good, and was persuaded to "follow it; then, 
fitting the stone into its place, he must have taken with 
him his brother's head. 

" When day dawned the king came into the room, 
and marvelled greatly to see the body of the thief in 
the trap without a head, while the building was still 
whole, and neither entrance nor exit were to be seen 
anywhere. In this perplexity he commanded the body 
of the dead man to be hung up outside the palace wall, 
and set a guard to watch it, with orders that if any 
persons were seen weeping or lamenting near the place, 
they should be seized and brought before him. When 
the mother heard of this exposure of the corpse of her 
son, she took it sorely to heart, and spoke to her sur- 
viving child, bidding him devise some plan or other to 
get back the body, and threatening that if he did not 
exert himself, she would go herself to the king and 
denounce him as the robber. The son said all he could 
to persuade her to let the matter rest, but in vain : she 
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still continued to trouble him, until at last lie yielded 
to her importunities, and contrived as follows : — 

" Filling some skins with wine he loaded them on 
donkeys, which he drove before him till he came to the 
place where the guards were watching the dead body, 
when, pulling two or three of the skins towards him, he 
untied some of the necks which dangled by the asses' 
sides. The wine poured freely out, whereupon he began 
to beat his head, and shout with all his might, seeming 
not to know which of the donkeys he should turn to 
first When the guards saw the wine running, delighted 
to profit by the occasion, they rushed one and all into 
the road, each with some vessel or other, and caught 
the liquor as it was spilling. The driver pretended anger, 
and loaded them with abuse ; whereupon they did their 
best to pacify him, until at last he appeared to soften 
and recover his good humour, drove his asses aside out 
of the road, and set to work to rearrange their burdens ; 
meanwhile, as he talked and chatted with the guards, 
one of them began to rally him, and make him laugh, 
whereupon he gave them one of the skins as a gift. 

" They now made up their minds to sit down and 
have a drinking-bout where they were, so they begged 
him to remain and drink with them Then the man 
let himself be persuaded, and he stayed. As the drink- 
ing went on, they grew very friendly together ; so pre- 
sently he gave them another skin, upon which they 
drank so copiously that they were all overcome with 
the liquor, and growing drowsy, lay down and fell 
asleep on the spot 

" The thief waited till it was the dead of the night, and 
then took down the body of his brother ; after which, 
in mockery, he shaved off the right side of all the 
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soldiers' beards, and so left them.' 1 (N.B. — Egyptian 
soldiers never had beards — this is a little slip of Hero- 
dotus'.) "Laving his brother's body upon the asses, he 
carried it home to his mother, having thus accomplished 
the thing that she had required of him. When news 
was brought to the king of this adventure, amazed at 
the sagacity and boldness of the thief, he sent messen- 
gers to all the towns in his dominions to proclaim a free 
pardon for him, and to offer him a rich reward if he 
came and made himself known. The thief took the 
king at his word, and came boldly into his presence; 
whereupon, Ehampsinitus greatly admiring him, and 
looking upon him as the most knowing of men, gave 
him his daughter in marriage. The Egyptians, he said, 
excelled all the rest of the world in wisdom, and this 
man excelled all the Egyptians. 

" This same king (Eameses) I was also informed by 
the priests, afterwards descended alive into the region 
which the Greeks called Hades, and there played at dice 
with Ceres, sometimes winning and sometimes suffering 
defeat After awhile he returned to earth again; the 
Egyptians, I was told, instituted a festival, which they 
certainly celebrated in my day. On what occasion it 
was that they instituted it, whether upon this, or upon 
any other, I cannot determine. The following are the 
ceremonies : — On a certain day in the year the priests 
weave a mantle, and binding the eyes of one of their 
number with a fillet, they put the mantle upon him, 
and take him with them into the roadway leading to 
the temple of Ceres (Isis), when they depart and leave 
him to himself. Then the priest, thus blindfolded, is 
led (they say) by two wolves to the temple of Ceres, 
distant twenty furlongs from the city, where he stays 
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awhile ; after which he is brought back to the temple 
by the wolves, and left upon the spot where they first 
joined him. Such as think the tales of the Egyptians 
credible are free to take them for history." 

A permission of which we shall not be disposed to 
avail ourselves, as far as the tales of the clever robber 
and the game of dice with the Queen of Hell are con- 
cerned. Herodotus evidently does not himself believe 
them, and is over-credulous only when he accepts, as 
genuine traditions of the country, details, which were 
probably embellishments, or misconceptions, of the care- 
less Greek interpreters whom he was obliged to employ 
in his communications with the Egyptian priests. The 
truth of his information about Barneses Ill's riches ex- 
ceeding that of other kings, is, however, amply proved 
from other sources. His tomb in the valley of the 
dead affords evidence of the riches and luxury of this 
Egyptian " Grand Monarque." He tells us there less 
about his expectations in the future, and more about 
his mode of life in the present, than the other Egyptian 
kings of the later dynasties have chosen to do. 

Besides the usual long passages and sarcophagus 
hall, Barneses Ill's tomb contains, on what I may call 
the upper story of the excavation, several small cham- 
bers, whose walls are ornamented with pictures of the 
king's furniture, arms, boats, farming utensils, stores, 
and even his kitchen apparatus. Some people conjecture 
that in these little rooms the bodies of the chief officers 
of his establishment were laid, for the purpose it would 
seem of his finding his chief baker, armourer, boatman, 
steward, and butler, in readiness to attend upon him 
when his soul and theirs re-entered their bodies again 
after their absence .of .three thousand years. I must 
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describe these rooms to you, for they are very interest- 
ing. The. first we entered was the " chief baker's" tomb, 
and on its walls saw depicted the whole process of pre- 
paring the king's dinner — many men are at work upon 
it, under the chefs eye. Some kill an ox, others cut it 
up, and put the principal joints into a large iron pot to 
boil (rather stupid of the chef to boil the beef I 
think). One artiste is busy preparing some recherchi 
kind of soup, to flavour which he has various baskets 
of vegetables at hand ; another makes small cakes and 
sprinkles their tops with black seeds, like carraway 
seeds; a third pounds some ingredients in a mortar; a 
fourth minces meat (for the side dishes); others are 
busied in making bread, and -in drawing wine with 
syphons from large into small vases. 

The opposite room on the right contains pictures of 
all the king's boats, of which he had several very 
handsome ones, with square chequered sails, painted 
and gilded prows, and spacious cabins. The walls of 
the next room display his armoury, — knives, helmets, 
spears, daggers, quivers, bows, clubs, darts, and stan- 
dards, are painted up everywhere. The king's furniture 
comes in the next room ; and we have specimens of all 
sorts, from the drawing-room sofa to the bronze kitchen 
utensils : some of it is very elegant The bed, with 
its wooden pillow, did not look comfortable ; but the 
ample arm-chair, with a high footstool before it, gave 
us the idea of a very luxurious resting-place. There 
were some very pretty baskets too, and leopard-skin 
" hearth-rugs 1 " and a piece of furniture which looked 
to me like a clothes-press, but I will not be too certain 
about its design. 

The third room on the right hand was probably the 
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steward's or gardener's resting-place, for it was covered 
with agricultural pictures, and drawings of flowers and 
plants not very easy to identify. Opposite, is a small 
room, where are pictures of two blind musicians playing 
their harps before the god Moid (Hercules); it was 
perhaps the court-minstrels' burial-place. The faces of 
the musicians are very much defaced. I am afraid I 
should not have found out that they were intended to 
be blind, if the guide-book had not told me so. The 
tomb of Barneses IIL takes its name from these pic- 
tures. You will generally hear it called the harper's 
tomb ; and I dare say you may have heard how much 
these painted harps were wondered over and talked 
about when Bruce, the first explorer of the tomb, 
sent an account of them to England. Travellers' tales, 
rather too extravagant for us to believe, wise people 
said to each other (vide Horace Walpole's Letters), not 
imagining that further discoveries were to reveal to us 
harps a thousand years older than these. 

The sloping passages, which lead from this first storey 
to the deeper excavations in the rock, and the great 
hall, where the sarcophagus stood, are covered with 
emblematic paintings of the descent into Amenti, and 
fighting serpents and human-headed birds, and boats 
of the dead not unlike those in the tomb of Sethi, 
but not so well painted, and in a less perfect state of 
preservation. 

I have given you a long account of the reign of 
Barneses IIL, because he is the only memorable king 
of his dynasty. He was succeeded by eight other 
Barneses, two of whom appear to have been his sons. 
It is lucky that they all have the same name, for I 
can tell you nothing to remember them by. They are 
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known to have reigned by their tombs in the valley 
of the kings, some of which are very fine, by the 
mention of their names on papyrus rolls, and by some 
small additions made by them to the temple at Karnac. 
The reign of the last Eameses was probably disturbed 
by dissensions which led to a change of dynasty. 
The old Diospolite line, 90 long powerful and warlike, 
whose rule comprised the brightest period of Egyptian 
history, ceased with him. A new dynasty, whose 
kings appear to have reigned at Tanis, followed. Their 
names even are not clearly ascertained. Manetho says 
that there were nine kings of the twenty-first dynasty, 
and that they ruled 114 years. 

At the close of this period of Tanite rule, the chief 
power in Egypt fell into the hands of military pontiffs. 
The priestly order had, as I told you before, been 
gradually gaining more and more power in the state 
ever since the time when, by the working of Joseph's 
law, they became the only landowners in the country 
except the king. Their influence gained its greatest 
height at the end of the twenty-first dynasty, when 
priestly rulers assumed the military command and all 
the functions of royalty. 

Solomon was reigning in Judea during part of the 
time that they were ruling in Egypt. The Egyptian 
princess whom he married must have been a daughter 
of one of these pontiff-kings. Very little else is known 
about them, so I can close my letter by giving you 
only one name to remember. 

B.C. 

Bamesis III. Protector of Truth, Lord of Amun, began 

to reign 1219 

The Twenty-first Dynasty consists of kings and 

pontiffs ; its first king began to reign . . . . 1085 

(72 
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LETTER XIIL 

Mr dear Boys, 

We have neither the remains of beautiful edifices, 
nor the records of any extensive conquests, to mark the 
period which intervenes between the end of the twen- 
tieth and the beginning of the twenty-fifth dynasty; 
but the history of Egypt during this time is connected 
with that of the children of Israel, and we shall feel a 
fresh interest in following it on that account. Sheshonk, 
the first king of the twenty-second dynasty, is the king 
called in the Bible, Shishak ; to whom Jeroboam fled 
when Solomon sought to kill him, because Abijah the 
prophet foretold his future rule over ten of the tribes 
of Israel. Jeroboam appears to have been entertained 
hospitably by Sheshonk, for he remained in Egypt till 
after the death of Solomon, when, as you know, he 
returned to Israel to have his destiny fulfilled. 

Sheshonk is supposed to have derived his title to 
the throne from his marriage with the daughter of the 
last priest-king of Tanis. He retained the title that 
had distinguished them, " High Priest of Amun." Ma- 
netho calls these kings of the twenty-second dynasty 
Bubastite kings, and they appear to have made the city 
of Bubastis the seat of their empire. This city, situated 
about twenty miles below the apex of the Delta, is one 
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of the most ancient in Egypt Herodotus gives us a 
particular description of it ; and though nothing is left 
now but heaps of ruins, the site of the temple he 
praises so highly may still be identified. After de- 
scribing how the soil of Egypt had become elevated by 
the digging of the canals, he says : " Among the many 
cities which thus attained to a great elevation,, none, 
I think, was raised so much as a town called Bubastis, 
where there is a temple of the goddess Bubastis, which 
well deserves to be described Other temples may be 
grander, and may have cost more in building, but there 
is none so pleasant to the eye as this of Bubastis. The 
following is a description of this edifice: — Excepting 
the entrance, the whole forms an island. Two artificial 
channels from the Nile, one on either side of the temple, 
encompass the building, leaving only a narrow passage 
by which it is approached. These channels are each a 
hundred feet wide, and are thickly shaded by trees. 
The gateway is fifty feet in height, and is ornamented 
with figures cut upon the stone, six cubits high, and 
well worthy of notice. The temple stands in the middle 
of the city, and is visible on all sides, as one walks 
round it; for as the city has been raised up by embank- 
ment, while the temple has been left untouched in its 
original position, you look down upon it wheresover 
you are. A low wall runs round the inclosure, having 
figures engraved upon it; and inside there is a grove of 
beautiful tall trees growing round the shrine which 
contains the image of the goddess. Trees of an extra- 
ordinary height grow on each side of the road which 
conducts from the temple of Bubastis to that of Mer- 
cury (Thoth)." 

Sheshonk, the first of the line of kings who fixed his 
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court in this beautiful city, appears to have been a 
powerful monarch, and to have upheld the supremacy 
of Egypt in foreign lands. A long list of places be 
subdued, and of kings he led captive, occupies the 
south-west wall of the temple at Earnac ; but though 
it contains more names than any record of conquests 
left by earlier kings, it does not represent by any means 
so great an extent of territory. The places mentioned 
are chiefly small forts, situated close together ; and we 
no longer hear of Mesopotamia, or Carchemish, or the 
Bot-n-no, or of the other great nations, whose tribute 
enriched the Thothmeses and Amunophs at Karnac 

There is, however, one sentence on Sheshonk's wall 
which will always be looked at with greater interest 
than any other record at Karnac. It is inscribed on a 
shield, surmounted by the bound hands and sad face of 
a captive king, whom it describes as "King of the 
land of Judah." 

Till Sheshonk's time, the Egyptians appear to have 
favoured the Israelites ; and you know Solomon mar- 
ried a daughter of an Egyptian king. Perhaps a change 
in their policy may have been brought about by the 
machinations of Jeroboam, who was of course anxious 
to weaken his rival the king of Judah. Sheshonk's 
expedition into Judea was probably one of the last 
events of his reign ; for Jeroboam, who was a young 
man when he fled to the Egyptian court, was forty 
years old when he began to reign over the ten tribes, 
and the Egyptian invasion of Judea occurred in the 
fifth year of his reign. 

With 1,200 chariots, 60,000 horsemen, and people 
without number, " Lubims, Sukkiims, and Ethiopians," 
Sheshonk came into Judea, as the Bible tells us. The 
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fenced cities which pertained to Judah fell before him, 
but Jerusalem itself was spared the sufferings of a 
siege. "The princes of the people and king Eeho- 
boam humbled themselves before the Lord." "The 
Lord is righteous," they said. And when they humbled 
themselves, " The Lord saw, and the word of the Lord 
came to Shemaiah, saying, They have humbled them- 
selves; therefore I will not destroy them, but I will 
grant them some deliverance ; and my wrath shall not 
be poured out upon Jerusalem by the hand of Shishak. 
Nevertheless they shall be his servants ; that they may 
know my service, and the service of the kingdoms of 
the countries. So Shishak, king of Egypt, came up 
against Jerusalem, and took away the treasures of the 
house of the Lord, and the treasures of the king's 
house ; he took all : he carried away also the shields 
of gold which Solomon had made."* With these he 
returned to Egypt ; and since Eehoboam was his ser- 
vant, he made that picture of him on the wall of 
Karnac, with bound hands and a sad face, which re- 
mains still, an illustration of Bible history. 

Manetho assigns twenty-one years as the* length of 
Sheshonk's reign, and on a tablet in the stone quarries 
at Silsilis mention is made of his having caused stone 
to be taken thence for his building at Thebes in the 
twenty-first year of his reign. Neither he nor any 
other king of these later dynasties was buried at 
Thebes. There is in the British Museum a statue of 
the lioness-headed goddess Fasht, the patroness of 
Bubastis, which belongs to this reign. It is said to 
be very inferior in the style of its execution to the 
works of the earlier times. 

* 2 Chronicles xii. 
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Sheshonk was succeeded by two sons in succession, 
and then came a king called Osoikon IL He is 
thought by some people to be the Zerah mentioned in 
2 Chronicles xiv. who came up with an army against 
the good Asa, king of Judah, the grandson of Beho- 
boam. The two names do not look to us very much 
alike, but I believe that there is more resemblance 
between the hieroglyphic signs that express Osorkon, 
and the Hebrew letters that spell Zerah, than we can 
understand who only see the two words expressed as 
nearly as they can be in English letters. The Bible, 
however, calls Zerah an Ethiopian king. He may be 
called so because his army, like the army of Sheshonk, 
was principally composed of Ethiopians; or, on the 
other hand, Zerah may not be the same person as 
Osorkon, but some member of the Egyptian royal 
family who ruled as prince in Cush (or Ethiopia), as 
we know members of the royal family did rule that 
country under the eighteenth and nineteenth-dynasty 
kings. However this may be, a comparison of the 
number of years which elapsed between Behoboam and 
Asa, and Sheshonk and Osorkon, makes it apparent that 
Zerah's invasion of Judea must have taken place in 
Osorkon's reign. 

The jealousy of the Egyptians, who, since Beho- 
boam's submission, would regard Judea as a conquered 
province, was probably roused by the increasing pros- 
perity of Judah under King Asa's wise rule. His father 
Abijah had previously gained a great victory over the 
Israelites, and Asa himself having had (as the Bible 
tells us) rest for ten years, began to build cities with 
' walls and towers, gates and bars," and to collect to- 
gether out of Judah and out of Benjamin an army of 
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580,000 men, "all mighty men of valour." These 
warlike preparations, which would naturally be looked 
upon by the Egyptians as evidences of his purpose to 
maintain the independence of his land, brought Zerah'a 
army of Ethiopians upon him. 

You know how Zerah fared in Judea ; but though the 
history must be familar to you, it is such a beautiful 
one, that I think you will like to hear it in the words of 
the Bible. " And there came out against them Zerah 
the Ethiopian with an host of a thousand thousand, 
and three hundred chariots ; and came unto Mareshah. 
Then Asa went out against him, and they set the battle 
in array in the valley of Zephathah at Mareshah. And 
Asa cried unto the Lord his God, and said, Lord, it is 
nothing with thee to help, whether with many or with 
them that have no power, help us, O Lord our God; 
for we rest on thee, and in thy name we go against this 
multitude. Lord, thou art our God ; let not man prevail 
against thee. So the Lord smote the Ethiopians before 
Asa, and before Judah ; and the Ethiopians fled. 1 ' 

Of course we do not find any picture of this event 
on the walls of Karnac. The sacred narrative relates 
with equal exactness the humiliations and the triumphs 
of the nation whose history it preserves ; but we do 
not find the same impartiality in other records, — the 
victories are made the most of, and the defeats omitted 
altogether. 

Three more kings follow Osorkon, and complete the 
twenty-second dynasty, which lasted one hundred and 
sixteen years; but I shall not trouble you with their 
names, as nothing is known about them. 

The four kings of the twenty-third dynasty, also, 
have at present no history ; their names are known from 
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Manetho and the monuments, but I need not give them 
to you, as no discoveries have as yet been made which 
throw any light upon the events of their time. 
Manetho calls them four Tanite kings. The recurrence 
of the name of Sheshonk, which was borne by the 
first king, makes it probable that he, at least, be- 
longed to a collateral branch of the family of Bubastite 
kings. Other names recorded as borne by members 
of the families of the three later kings, are Assyrian 
in character, which has led to a conjecture that these 
kings were foreigners, who, either by conquest or mar- 
riage, established themselves on the throne of Egypt. 
Their united reigns occupied (according to Manetho) 
eighty-nine years, and bring us to the year b. o. 734. 
The first Olympiad fell in the reign of the second of 
these kings. 

Bocchoris the Wise, of Sais, who succeeded to the 
throne after the Assyrian kings, has the twenty-fourth 
dynasty all to himself.* Manetho tells us that in his 
reign a sheep spoke ; unfortunately, he has neglected to 
record what it said, and the researches of Egyptologers, 
minute and persevering as they are, have not yet thrown 
any light on the subject It is pleasant after the dry 
lists of kings' names we have had lately, without an 
anecdote to distinguish them one from another, to find 
that some scraps of information, or more properly shreds 
of gossip, have been handed down to us about Bocchoris 
the Wise. Of how he supplanted the Assyrian kings 
and established his government at Sais, we have indeed 
no account; but we know that he was the son of that 
Tnephachthus, who, as I told you in my first letter, 

* His name, written in Egyptian Bak-en-Sauf, has been found 
in the Apis tombs by M. Marietta. 
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recorded a curse against Menes for haying changed the 
simple habits of the Egyptians. We also learn from 
ancient writers that he was small and mean in person, 
but that he surpassed all his predecessors in ingenuity 
and wisdom. 

Finding that the laws which regulated commercial 
contracts, and the duties of kings, had fallen into dis- 
regard, and that the Egyptians were daily receding 
further and further from the simple manners his father 
regretted so much, he turned his attention to regulating 
the administration of justice, and laboured hard to restore 
order in every department of the state. His judicial 
decisions, like those of Solomon, were celebrated for their 
justice, and many of his sayings were handed down to 
very late times. He is, however, said to have been a 
very stern man, and his economy was carried to such 
an extent as to bring upon him an imputation of avarice. 
He lived in evil times, and his efforts to restore order, 
economy, and respect for the laws in a disorganized king- 
dom, came too late to avert the impending downfall 

After a reign, Manetho says, of six, Diodorus, with 
greater probability, of forty-four years, he was succeeded 
by an Ethiopian king called Sabaco, who subdued part 
of Egypt and founded a new dynasty. Manetho says, 
that Sabaco caused Bocchoris to be burned to death, Dio- 
dorus only says he was deposed; and as Herodotus and 
Diodorus agree in ascribing a mild and just character to 
Sabaco, we may hope that the wise son of Tnephachthus 
had not so dreadful a fate to suffer. Bocchoris began 
and ended the twenty-fourth dynasty. Three Ethiopian 
kings form Manetho's twenty-fifth dynasty. Becent 
discoveries make it probable that these Ethiopian kings 
did not reign over the whole of Egypt. They appear 
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to have been in a constant state of warfare with the 
emperors of Assyria, who, at this period, exercised 
great power in Egypt. Sometimes the Ethiopian kings 
succeeded in extending their rule over the whole 
country; sometimes the Assyrians drove them back 
into Ethiopia, and by the help of Assyrian garrisons 
mantained subordinate Egyptian rulers in the principal 
cities of Lower and Upper Egypt. 

An inscription in the cuneiform character, on a clay 
roll brought from ancient Nineveh, and recently de- 
ciphered by Mr. Eawlinson, mentions an invasion of 
Egypt by Essar Haddon, during which he defeated an 
Ethiopian king, drove him from the country, and placed 
twenty native rulers in different towns of Egypt, each 
with the title of king. As soon as the Assyrian army 
left the country, however, the Ethiopian king returned, 
expelled the native rulers, and re-established his own 
authority over the whole land. We do not know how 
long it lasted, but the annals of Essar Haddon' s son and 
successor, Assurbanipal, contain a detailed account of 
a second expedition which he conducted into Egypt for 
the purpose of restoring the state of things established 
by his father. He found, his chroniclers tell us, an 
Ethiopian king in Memphis, called Tarku, he drove 
him up the country as far as Thebes, and replaced the 
twenty subordinate rulers in the nomes his father had 
assigned to them. A time of great trouble and constant 
warfare followed soon afterwards. Ethiopians and 
Egyptians appear to have united against the Assyrians, 
but to have been once more reduced%to submission. 

This is the Assyrian account of what happened during 
the period which Manetho assigns to the rule of the 
kings of his twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth dynasties. 
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The Egyptian story is so different, that I cannot attempt 
to reconcile the two. I have told you one, I will now 
give* you the other; and you must wait for further dis- 
coveries to know how much of each is to be believed. 
Manetho calls the first of his Ethiop kings Sabaco, the 
second, Sebichus. A name which reads Sebeks is found 
on some monuments at Karnac and Luxor. It used to 
be supposed that this Sebeks was the Zo mentioned in 
the Bible, with whom Hosea, King of Samaria, made 
that secret alliance, which encouraged him to brave the 
power of the Assyrian king, and refuse to bring the 
present he had been accustomed to pay to Assyria year 
by year. This refusal, as you know, led eventually to 
the capture of Samaria by the Assyrians, and to the dis- 
persion of the ten tribes. Eecent discoveries, however, 
make it probable that Zo was not an Ethiopian, but 
an Egyptian king, as the Bible calls him ; and that he 
was reigning over some part of Egypt during the 
tumultuous period when the Ethiopians and Assyrians 
were fighting together in it. 

The third of Manetho's Ethiopian kings he calls 
Tarcus, perhaps he is identical with the Tarku, whom 
(according to the Assyrian chronicle) Assurbanipal found 
in Memphis. He appears to have been a powerful king ; 
he added a court to the smaller temple at Medeenet 
Haboo, the walls of which he adorned with sculptures 
representing his conquests, and he also greatly enlarged 
and beautified his Ethiopian capital, now called Gebel- 
Birkel. 

Till lately, it was supposed that Tarcus or Tarku was 
the Ethiopian king, called in the Bible Tirhakah, who 
came to- the assistance of Hezekiah when the Assyrian 
king was preparing to besiege Jerusalem. This identity 
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Is now considered doubtful Mr. Rawlinson's recent 
discovery proves that Tarku was reigning in Memphis 
when Essar Haddon's son invaded Egypt; it is therefore, 
perhaps, unlikely that he should be the same king who 
conducted an expedition into Egypt forty years before, 
in Sennacherib's time. The king, whose approach spread 
so opportune an alarm in the Assyrian army, was 
probably an earlier king of Ethiopia, who did not rule 
over Egypt, or who conquered it in the troublous times 
of which such scant record remains to us . If Tarku had 
been Tirhakah we should have felt greater interest in 
him, and had more to say about him than we have now ; 
but I am afraid I cannot on that account allow you to 
to think him the same. 

With Tarcus, Manetho's twenty-fifth dynasty of 
Ethiopian kings ends. He calls his twenty-sixth dynasty 
Saite kings. I shall not trouble you with the names of 
the first two, their reigns were probably contemporary 
with those of the Ethiopian kings. !Necho, the third 
Saite king, was the father of a king called Psammetichus, 
who once more united the divided kingdom of Egypt 
into one powerful kingdom, able to maintain its own 
territories against the Assyrians, and even to dispute 
with them some of their possessions in Syria. 

The name of Mku (Necho) is found in the list of 
twenty native rulers set up by Assurbanipal when he 
drove out the Ethiopian Tarku; he was, therefore, 
apparently a dependant of the Assyrians, and only 
governor over a single district in Egypt. I cannot tell 
you what enabled his son to throw off the- Assyrian 
yoke, or how he managed to bring the other nineteen 
rulers to acknowledge his sole authority. 

Perhaps you will like to hear how the Elgyptian 
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priests accounted to Herodotus for the division of their 
land among so many rulers, and for its reunion 
under Psammetichus. You will see that they did not 
give any hints about the Assyrians having had a hand 
in it. " The Egyptians," he was told, " having been 
ruled for some time by a priest-king called Sethos, were 
unable after his death to continue any time without a 
king ; they therefore divided Egypt into twelve districts, 
and set twelve kings over them. These twelve kings, 
united* by intermarriages, ruled Egypt in peace, having 
entered into engagements with one another not to 
depose any of their number, nor to aim at any aggran- 
disement of one above the rest, but to dwell together in 
perfect amity. Now the reason why they made these 
stipulations, and guarded with care against their in- 
fraction, was, because at the very first establishment of 
the twelve kingdoms, an oracle had declared — i that he 
among them who should pour in Vulcan's temple a 
libation from a cup of bronze, would become monarch 
of the whole land of Egypt.' 3STow the twelve held 
their meetings at all the temples." 

" For some time the twelve kings dealt honourably by 
one another ; but at length it happened that on a cer- 
tain occasion, when they had met to worship in the 
temple of Vulcan, the high priest, on the last day of 
the festival, in bringing forth the golden goblets from 
which they were wont to pour libations, mistook the 
number, and brought eleven goblets only for the twelve 
princes. Psammetichus was standing last, and being 
left without a cup, he took his helmet, which was of 
bronze, from off his head, stretched it out to receive the 
liquor, and so made his libation. All the kings were 
accustomed to wear helmets, and all indeed wore them 
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at this very time. Nor was there any crafty design in 
the action of Psammetichus. The eleven, however, 
when they came to consider what had been done, and 
bethought them of the oracle which had declared ' that 
he who, of the twelve, should pour a libation from a 
cup of bronze, the same should be king of the whole 
land of Egypt, doubted at first if they should not put 
Psammetichu8 to death.' Finding, however, upon ex- 
amination, that he had acted in the matter without any 
guilty intent, they did not think it would be .just to 
kill him ; but determined, instead, to strip him of the 
chief part of his power, and to banish him to the 
Marshes, forbidding him to leave them, or to hold any 
communication with the rest of Egypt." 

"This was the second time that Fsammetichus had 
been driven into banishment. On a former occasion 
he had fled from Sabaco, the Ethiopian, who had put 
his father, Necos, to death, and had taken refuge in 
Syria, from whence, after the retirement of the Ethiop, 
he was brought back by the Egyptians of the Saitic 
canton. Now it was his ill-fortune to be banished a 
second time by the eleven kings, on account of the 
libation he had poured from his helmet On this 
occasion he fled to the Marshes. Feeling that he was 
an injured man, and designing to avenge himself upon 
his persecutors, Psammetichus sent to the city of Buto, 
where there is an oracle of Latona, the most vera- 
cious of all the oracles of the Egyptians, and having 
inquired concerning means of vengeance, received for 
answer, that ' vengeance would come from the sea, 
when brazen men should appear/ Great was his in- 
credulity when this answer arrived; for never, he 
thought, would brazen men come to be his helpers.' 1 
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" However, not long afterwards, certain Carians and 
Ionians, who had left their country on a voyage of 
plunder, were carried by stress of weather to Egypt, 
where they disembarked, all equipped in their brazen 
armour, and were seen by the natives, one of whom 
carried the news to Psammetichus ; and as he had 
never before seen men clad in brass, he reported thai 
brazen men had come from the sea, and were plunder- 
ing the plain. Psammetichus, perceiving at once that 
the oracle was accomplished, made friendly advances to 
the strangers, and engaged them, by splendid promises, 
to enter into his service. He then, with their aid, and 
that of the Egyptians who espoused his cause, attacked 
the eleven, and vanquished them." 

The true part of this story probably is, that Psam- 
metichus really was assisted by Greek troops to drive 
out the Assyrian garrisons from the principal cities of 
Egypt, and that he kept an army of mercenaries in his 
pay to overawe rival claimants to the throne. He 
certainly managed to restore tranquillity to Egypt, and 
a greater degree of prosperity than the land had known 
since the reign of Rameses III. He encouraged com- 
merce, permitted the Greeks to trade freely with the 
Egyptians, and patronized the arts of sculpture and 
painting so effectually, that a fresh impulse was given 
to them — great improvement took place in the execu- 
tion and finish of the sculptures, and this period may 
be called the renaissance of Egyptian art. He made 
great additions to all the temples at Thebes, added a 
new court to the temple of Pthath at Memphis, and 
built a magnificent temple for Apis, where he was taken 
when he was shown to the people. 

The chief warlike event of this reign is the long siege 

z 
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of the city of Azotus, or Ashdod the strong, which Hero- 
dotus says lasted twenty-nine years, and was the longest 
siege which any city ever sustained. This Ashdod is a 
city of the Philistines, often mentioned in the Bible. 
It was to the house of Dagon, in Ashdod, that the 
Philistines brought the ark of the Lord when they 
captured it, after the battle of Eben-ezer. Its name, 
which means the strong, proves that it must always 
have been a fortified place. Ever since the Assyrians 
had extended their power into Syria, Ashdod had been 
an object of contest between them and the Egyptians ; 
its position being such, that the nation who held it could 
always command an entrance into the territory of its rival 

In the reign of one of the Ethiopian kings, Sargon, 
king of Assyria, and father of Sennacherib, sent an 
army, under the command of a general called Tarton, 
and captured Ashdod, — a humiliation to Egypt and 
Ethiopia which had previously been foretold by the 
prophet Isaiah.* It remained for a considerable period 
in the possession of the Assyrian kings, and perhaps 
enabled Essur-Haddon and Assurbanipal to make 
those frequent incursions into Elgypt of which their 
records speak. 

Psammetichus could not feel secure on his throne till 
he had possessed himself of a post which was the key 
both to Egypt and Syria. The length of time occupied 
in its siege shows how difficult an undertaking its re- 
capture had become. Though at length successful in 
driving out the Assyrian garrison that held Ashdod, the 
power of Psammetichus was rather weakened than 
strengthened by the result of his enterprise. The long 
labours and hardships of the siege awakened a spirit of 

* Isaiah xx. 
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disaffection among the Egyptian soldiers of his army, 
which broke out into open rebellion when Psammetichus 
showed some marks of favour to the Greek mercenaries 
who served with the troops. 

Deserting their generals, the rebellious Egyptian sol- 
diers marched back into Egypt ; and, their numbers being 
constantly augmented by fresh desertions as they passed 
through the garrisoned towns, they continued their route 
through the whole length of Egypt until they reached 
the land of Ethiopia, where they were kindly received by 
the Ethiopian king, and allowed to establish themselves 
in some lately conquered territory in the south country. 

Psammetichus despatched a body of Ionian and 
Carian soldiers to pursue and remonstrate with the 
rebels. They came up with them in Nubia, but were 
not able to persuade them to return to their allegiance. 
Some of these Greeks on their way through Nubia 
stopped to look at Eameses II.'s great Eock Temple at 
Aboo Simbel : two of them took occasion to cut their 
names, and a short account of their visit, outside the 
temple door, close to the feet of one of the colossi 
The writing remains still, the earliest of all the records 
of visits scratched upon the rock. Would you like to 
read a translation of as many of the words as are 
legible? — "King Psammetichus having come to Ele- 
phantine, those who were with Psammetichus, the son 
of Theocles, wrote this. They sailed and came to above 

Kerckis, to where the river rises 

The writer was Damearchon, the son of Amoebichus, 
and Pelephus, the son of Udamus." 

After the defection of his army, Psammetichus was 
obliged to suspend his operations in Syria, and when, 

sometime after, Egypt was threatened with invasion by 

x2 
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some Seythians who had overrun the whole of Asia, he 
was obliged to bribe them to withdraw from the fron- 
tiers by paying them largo Bums of money. He re- 
warded the Ionian and Carian soldiers who had served 
him bo faithfully, by allotting to them tracts of land 
on each side of that branch of the Kile which passes 
near Bubastis. This district was called " the Camps " 
when Herodotus was in Egypt Fsammetichus sent a 
eertain number of Egyptian children to live among 
these Grecian settlers, that they might be taught to 
speak the Greek language. The interpreters who told 
Herodotus so many curious stories were descended from 
these children, who were most probably the very first 
boys who ever groaned over the Greek irregular verbs. 
How many fellow-sufferers they have had since ! You 
ought to have a tender feeling towards their memory. 

The more familiar intercourse with foreigners, at this 
period forced upon the Egyptians, perhaps awakened in 
their mind a curiosity respecting the relative antiquity 
of nations ; to satisfy which, Psammetichus hit upon the 
following curious expedient related by Herodotus : — 
" Now the Egyptians, before the reign of their king 
Psammetichus, believed themselves to be the most 
ancient of mankind Since Psammetichus, however, 
made an attempt to discover who were actually the 
primitive race, they have been of opinion that, while 
they surpass all other nations, the Phrygians surpass 
them in antiquity. This king, finding it impossible to 
make out by dint of inquiry what men were the most 
ancient, contrived the following method of discovery : 
— he took two children of the common sort, and gave 
them over to a herdsman to bring up at his folds, 
strictly charging him to let no one speak a word in 
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their presence, but to keep them in a sequestered cot- 
tage, and from time to time introduce goats to their 
apartments, see that they got their nil of milk, and in 
all other respects look after them. His object herein 
was to know, after the indistinct babblings of infancy 
were over, what word they would first articulate." 

" It happened as he had anticipated. The herdsman 
obeyed his orders for two years, and at the end of that 
time, on his one day opening the door of their room 
and going in, the children both ran up to him with 
outstretched arms, and distinctly said f l becos." When 
this first happened the herdsman took no notice ; but 
afterwards, when he observed, on coming often to see 
after them, that the word was constantly in their 
mouths, he informed his lord, and by his command 
brought the children into his presence. Psammetichus 
then himself heard them say the word, upon which he 
proceeded to make inquiry what people there was who 
called anything " becos," and hereupon he learned that 
"becos" was the Phrygian name for bread. In con- 
sideration of this circumstance the Egyptians yielded 
their claims, and admitted the greater antiquity of the 
Phrygians." 

Psammetichus reigned fifty-four years, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Necho — the Pharaoh Nechoh of whom 
we read in the Books of Kings and Chronicles. The 
first part of this king's reign appears to have been passed 
in peaceful undertakings, for Herodotus says: — that 
Necho, before he turned his thoughts to war, employed 
himself in constructing a canal between the Nile and 
the Eed Sea. Such a canal had, you know, been already 
constructed by the children of Israel in the reign of 
Barneses Miamun — it had probably fallen into disuse, 
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and been partially choked up with sand — the work 
undertaken by Necbo must have been its repair and re- 
opening. Herodotus tells us that he sacrificed the lives 
of 120,000 Egyptians in the excavation and then left 
the canal incomplete, because he was warned by an 
oracle that he was labouring for the barbarian. 

His next project was to fit out a fleet to circumnavi- 
gate Africa. "When Necho gave up excavating the 
canal that runs from the Nile to the Arabian gul£" says 
Herodotus, "he sent out some Phoenicians in ships, 
giving them orders in their way back to sail through 
the Pillars of Hercules into the Northern Sea, and thus 
return to Egypt Setting out then from the Bed Sea, 
they sailed on the Southern Sea. As often as autumn 
returned they landed and sowed the ground in the part 
of Lybia where they chanced to be, and awaited the 
harvest, and then sailed again when they had reaped 
it. So, two years having elapsed, in the third doubling 
the pillars of Hercules, they came back to Egypt And 
they said, what to me is not credible, but may be to some 
one else, that in sailing round Lybia they had the sun on 
the right hand. In this way Lyhia was first known." 

This first voyage round Africa was undertaken and 
accomplished twenty centuries before Bartolomeo Piaz 
and Vasco de Gama effected the second. In after times, 
the possibility of sailing round Africa began to be 
doubted, since no one else managed to do it; and 
Herodotus' s account of the voyage round Africa was 
considered about as credible as his description of the 
proceedings of the Phoenix, or his tale of the king who 
played at dice with Proserpine. 

When Necho had despatched his fleet on its long 
voyage, he turned his attention to other and more am- 
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biticras enterprises. The unsettled state of Asia, which 
had been lately devastated by an invading horde of 
Scythians, afforded him a prospect of re-establishing 
the Egyptian empire in the East ; while the possession 
of Ashdod, which his father had secured at such cost, 
facilitated his entrance into Syria. He assembled a 
vast army, therefore, and crossed the desert, proposing 
to march rapidly through Syria, and lay siege to the 
strong city of Charchemish on the banks of the 
Euphrates ; and as the policy of the kings of Judah 
had always inclined them to ally themselves with the 
Egyptians against their rivals the Assyrians, he did not 
expect to meet with any opposition in his march along 
the sea-coast of Palestine. 

Unfortunately for himself and his land, Josiah, who 
was then reigning in Jerusalem, chose this time, when 
the Egyptians were really the strongest, to abandon his 
old allies, and endeavour to ingratiate himself with 
the Assyrians, who had always been the most powerful 
enemies of Israel* Necho, hearing of the preparations 
made against him, sent an ambassador to the king 
of judah, bearing an urgent remonstrance : " What 
have I to do with thee, thou king of Judah?" he 
asked by the mouth of his messenger ; " I come nX)t 
against thee this day but against the house wherewith 
I have war, for God commanded me to make haste : 
' forbear thee from meddling with God who is with me, 
that he destroy thee not." Josiah would not, however, 
receive the warning ; he was unwilling, perhaps, to 
believe that the voice of God could speak to him, an 
anointed king of Judah, by the mouth of a heathen. 
Blinded by his self-will, both to his true interest and 
* 2 Kings xxiii. 2 Chronicles xxxv. 
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the commands of the Lord, lie hastily collected an 
army together, and went out to intercept the king of 
Egypt's march across the valley of Esdraelon. The 
two armies met on the plain of Megiddo, a spot where 
already the fate of Israel had been twice decided— 
once when the Midianitish hosts melted away before 
the sword of the Lord and of Gideon, and again when 
the soldiers of Saul and Jonathan fled before the 
Philistines. It was a second time to see the armies of 
the Lord's people ML before their enemies. Josiah, we 
are told, disguised himself in the day of battle, and 
went up to fight in his chariot. He was mortally 
wounded by a chance arrow shot by an Egyptian bow- 
man, and his servants lifted him dying from his chariot, 
and escaped with him to Jerusalem. The loss of their 
leader was probably the signal for the immediate flight 
and dispersion of the discouraged Judean army; and 
Kecho, after obtaining this easy victory, proceeded on 
his march to the Euphrates, without meeting with 
further opposition. 

He appears to have succeeded in possessing himself 
of Charchemish with little delay, for three months after- 
wards he returned to Jerusalem and deposed the young 
king Jehoahaz, who had been placed on the throne by 
the people on his father's death, and elevated his 
younger brother Elialrim in his place.* He also imposed 
a heavy tribute on the land of Judah, and returned to 
Egypt, carrying Jehoahaz away with him as a captive 
to grace his triumph. Herodotus makes a slight men- 
tion of this battle of Megiddo, and of the capture of 
Charchemish, though, as usual, he is not particularly 
exact about the names of the places. "Necho made 

* 2 Chronicles xxxvi. 
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war by land upon the Syrians," lie says, " and defeated 
them in a pitched battle at Magdolus, after which he 
made himaelf master of Cadytis, a large city of Syria. 
The dress which he wore on these occasions he sent to 
Branchida, in Milesia, as an offering to Apollo*" 

The success of Necho, speedy and complete as it 
appears to have been, was, however, soon followed by a 
signal reverse of fortune. Four years after his short 
and triumphant campaign, he again marched to the 
Euphrates with an army, where he was met by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon, and entirely defeated. His 
overthrow is described by the prophet Jeremiah : * "The 
word of the Lord which came to Jeremiah the prophet 
against the Gentiles, against Egypt, against the army oi 
Pharaoh Necho king of Egypt, which was by the river 
Euphrates in Charchemish, which Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon, smote, in the fourth year of Jehoiakim the 
son of Josiah, king of Judah. .... Who is this that 
cometh up like a flood, whose waters are moved as the 
rivers ? Egypt riseth up like a flood, and his waters 
are moved like the rivers ; and he saith, I will go up, 
and will cover the earth ; I will destroy the city and 
the inhabitants thereof Come up, ye chariots; and 
rcge, ye horses ; and let the mighty men come forth ; 
the Ethiopians and Lybians, that handle the shield; 
and the Lydians, that handle and bend the bow. For 
this is the day of the Lord God of hosts, a day of 
vengeance, that he may avenge himself of his adver- 
saries: and the sword shall devour, and it shall be 
satiate and made drunk with their blood : for the Lord 
God of hosts has a sacrifice in the north country by the 
river Euphrates." 

This triumphant song of the prophet Jeremiah is 

* Jeremiah xlvi. 
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the only notice history affords us of the battle near 
Charchemish between Necho and Nebuchadnezzar; but 
it is evident, from a passage in the Book of Kings, that, 
though the power of JSecho in Syria was entirely de- 
stroyed by this defeat, he himself escaped and returned 
into Egypt " The king of Egypt came not again any 
more out of his own land," we are told ; * " for the King 
of Babylon had taken, from the river of Egypt unto 
the river Euphrates, all that pertained to the king of 
Egypt" 

It is not known how long Necho survived his defeat 
and humiliation, for we cannot ascertain in what year of 
his reign he invaded Syria. Herodotus says he reigned 
during sixteen years, and this period does not seem too 
long for the enterprises attributed to him. 

He was succeeded by his son, Psammetichus II., 
whose short reign of six years was not marked by any 
noticeable event. 

There are still three other kings of the twenty-fifth 
dynasty ; but I have so much to tell you about them, 
that I must give them a letter to themselves. 

Now, shall you remember the kings of whom we 
have been speaking in this letter 1 I shall only write 
down the names of those that I wish you to remember. 

B.C. 

Sheshonk, who conquered Rehoboam 990 

Osorkon II. (Perhaps Zerah, whom Asa defeated) . . 
Bocchoris the Wise, in whose reign a sheep spoke . . 734 

Sebekl 714 

SebeklL 

Tarcus 690 

Psammetichus I. who began the custom of boys learn" 

ing Greek 664 

Necho, who caused Africa to be circumnavigated, and 

overthrew Josiah, King of Judah ...... 616 

* 2 Kings xxiv. 7. 
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LETTER XIV. 



My dear Boys, — 

We ended our last letter with the short reign of 
Psammetichus II. There was a third Psammetichus, 
who came somewhere between Psammetichus II. and 
the ejid of the dynasty. I prefer to mention him here, 
because the history of the two remaining kings, of 
whom Herodotus has some interesting anecdotes, is 
much more easily related, and falls much more plea- 
santly together without the interposition of this 
intruder, whose only claim to be known at all rests 
on some trifling monuments at Thebes. After the 
two (?) Psammetichi, then, reigned Apries, whose name is 
written Uaphris in the lists, and Hophra in the Bible. 
The beginning of his reign was very prosperous. Hero- 
dotus says he was the most prosperous of all the kings 
of Egypt, except his great grandfather, Psammetichus L 
During the peaceful reign of the second, perhaps, 
also, of the third Psammetichus, the country appears to 
have recovered from the effects of Necho's disastrous 
expedition into Syria, for we find that Apries began his 
reign, by making another attempt to re-establish the 
ancient supremacy of Egypt in the East. He gained 
great successes over the cities of Tyre and Sidon, which 
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he attacked both, by sea and land, defeated the Cyprians, 
and entered into an alliance with Zedekiah, king of Judah. 

During the interval that had elapsed between the 
defeat of Necho and the succession of Apries, Jerusalem 
had been besieged and taken by Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon,* who, after plundering the city, carrying 
away from it all the treasures of the Lord's house, and 
the treasures of the king's house, and leading into 
captivity the king Jehoiakim, and all the chief nobles 
of the city, and the men of might, and even the smiths 
and the craftsmen, left Zedekiah, the uncle of the de- 
posed king, to reign over the remnant of the people and 
the impoverished city. Zedekiah bore with impatience 
the hard yoke of the Babylonish monarch, and when 
he heard that a warlike and enterprising king had 
ascended the throne of Egypt, he allowed himself, in 
spite of all the warnings of the inspired prophets of 
his nation, and all the teachings of past experience, to 
look once more for deliverance towards a quarter from 
which no good had ever yet come to Israel. 

The warlike spirit of the lesser nations of Palestine 
also appears to have been roused by the rumours which 
reached them of Apries* power, and inclination to with* 
stand their common enemy, the king of Babylon. In 
the early part of Apries' reign, we find that the king of 
Moab, the king of Edom, the king of the Ammonites, 
and the kings of Tyre and Sidon, sent ambassadors to 
Zedekiah, urging him to rebel against Nebuchadnezzar, 
and proposing to form a confederacy with him at their 
head, and to place themselves under the protection of the 
Egyptian king. The prophet Jeremiah t was present 
when these ambassadors delivered the proposition of 
* 2 Kings xxiv. f Jeremiah xxvi. 
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their masters to Zedekiah, Warned by a voice from 
the Lord, of the fatal consequences which such an 
alliance would bring upon all the nations concerned in 
it, he signified his disapproval of their policy by the 
symbolic act of appearing at the council with yokes and 
bonds round his neck, one of which he sent to each of 
the kings, by the hand of his ambassador on his return 
home. The opposition and continual warnings of Jere- 
miah, however, had no effect on king Zedekiah. He 
had " hardened his heart, and stiffened his neck," and 
would persist in preferring the desperate chance of re- 
gaining independence by the aid of Apries, to the safer 
course of submitting peaceably to the rule of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, till the time appointed by the Lord for the 
deliverance of His people had arrived. 

A false prophet, Hananiah, inspired, most probably, 
by the accounts which reached Jerusalem of the suc- 
cesses of Apries against Tyre and the Cyprians, pro- 
phesied that within two years the yoke of Babylon 
should be broken, and that the king Jehoiakim should 
return with all the treasure that Nebuchadnezzar had 
taken from Jerusalem. Jeremiah protested in vain 
against the flattering promises of the self-deluded seer. 
" Amen," he exclaimed ; " may the Lord do even as 
you have said, but yet hearken unto the words which I 
speak in your ears." And when Hananiah proceeded to 
break the yoke which Jeremiah wore round his neck, 
saying, " Thus shall the yoke of Babylon be broken," 
Jeremiah warned him yet more emphatically from the 
Lord, that in striving to persuade the people to break 
the yoke of wood (to which he compared their present 
subjection to Babylon), he was but forging yokes of 
iron, which would be imposed upon him in the future. 
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Between these opposing predictions, Zedekiah chose 
to believe the one which accorded with his own wishes. 
He allied himself with Egypt, and revolted against 
Nebuchadnezzar, who immediately sent an army of 
Chaldeans to invest Jerusalem. The Chaldeans do not 
appear to have pressed the siege vigorously, and mean- 
while the triumphs of Apries continued. He took 
Sidon by storm, reduced the whole sea-coast of Phoe- 
necia, and made himself master of several towns in the 
south of Palestine. Zedekiah despatched ambassadors 
to entreat him to send an army to his relief ; and Apries, 
at the moment victorious everywhere, was able to enter 
Judea with so much promptitude and with so large a 
force, that the Chaldeans were obliged to raise the siege 
of Jerusalem, and retire for a time from the country. 

This flight of the Chaldeans at the approach of his 
troops was the culminating triumph of Apries' s career ; 
it raised his estimation of himself to such a height 
that his arrogance knew no bounds. He thought, 
Herodotus tells us, "that not even a god could 
overthrow him." The prophet Ezekiel attributes the 
same spirit to him. " Pharaoh, king of Egypt, the 
great dragon that lieth in the water, hath said, 'My 
river is my own, I have made it myself.' " * 

His allies, the Jews, also rejoiced in a brief season of 
prosperity. Hananiah exulted in an event which ap- 
peared to bear out the truth of his predictions ; but the 
prophetic warnings of Jeremiah could not be silenced. 
A vision of the coming destruction, of the desecrated 
temple, the king deprived of sight, the long flies of 
captives driven from the burning city, lay before his 
eyes as clearly, during the rejoicings which followed the 

* Ezekiel zzix. 3. 
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departure of the Chaldeans, as it had ever done. 
"Thus saith the Lord/' was still his message, "the 
army of Pharaoh shall return to Egypt, to their own 
land, and the Chaldeans shall come again against the city, 
and burn it with fire." The angry people and king, 
weary of a foreboding that troubled their joy, consigned 
Jeremiah once to a prison, and once to that deep dungeon 
full of mire, from which he had to be drawn with 
cords ; but they could neither silence the prophet, nor 
prevent the evil which he foretold from coming upon 
them. 

A war broke out between the Egyptians and some 
Greek colonists of Cyrene, on the northern coast of 
Africa ; it gradually assumed greater importance, and 
very soon after Apries had raised the siege of Jeru- 
salem, he was obliged to withdraw all his troops from 
Asia, abandon his recent conquests and his allies, and 
protect himself against pressing danger at home. 
Nebuchadnezzar came up in person against Jerusalem, 
and accomplished all the woe on the city which 
Jeremiah had so long foreseen. The course of Nebu- 
chadnezzar's future conquests is not at present clearly 
known. . The prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
appear to intimate that, after conquering Tyre and 
Sidon, he led an army into Egypt, laid waste the 
country, pillaged the principal cities, and dethroned 
king Apries. The Babylonian chronicler, Berosus, also 
speaks of an invasion of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar ; 
and another ancient historian asserts that the Babylo- 
nian monarch traversed Africa as far as the pillars of 
Hercules. There are, however, some difficulties in 
applying the prophecies of Ezekiel and Jeremiah con- 
cerning Egypt to this particular time, and our present 
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knowledge of the history does not enable us to eluci- 
date them. We only know certainly that misfortunes 
followed Apnea after his return from Syria, and that he 
was finally dethroned and put to death ; but whether by 
a foreign conqueror, or by a usurper aided by disaffected 
soldiers of his own army (as Herodotus relates), we 
cannot yet determine. 

If Egypt had been conquered by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and if he had dethroned Apnea, and placed a king of 
his own choosing on the throne, the Egyptian priests 
who related the story to Herodotus would be extremely 
likely to account for the change of succession, by at- 
tributing it to the usurpation of a native, rather than 
to foreign intervention. Modern historians are there- 
fore inclined to receive with caution the account which 
Herodotus gives of the fall of Apnea, and to consider 
that we are still ignorant of the nature of the revolu- 
tion which placed his successor Amasis on the throne. 

The instances recorded in the Bible, of conquerors of 
this period dethroning one king, and placing another on 
the throne on condition of paying tribute, prove that 
it would have been in accordance with the policy of 
Nebuchadnezzar to displace Apnea, in favour of some 
other member of the royal family; and we are the 
more inclined to think that this must have been the 
case, because the monuments show that Amasis, the 
successor of Apries, was not a person of low origin, as 
Herodotus asserts, but a man of rank and the son-in- 
law of Psammetichus III. 

Having now prepared you to disbelieve it, I will 
transcribe Herodotus's amusing story for you. 

"When at length the time came that was fated to work 
him (Apries) woe, the following occasion arose. An army 
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despatched by Apnea to attack Cyrene having met with 
a terrible reverse, the Egyptians laid the blame on him, 
imagining that he had, of malice prepense, sent the 
troops into the jaws of destruction. They believed he 
had wished a vast number of them to be slain, in order 
that he himself might reign with more security over 
the rest of the Egyptians. Indignant, therefore, at this 
usage, the soldiers who returned, and the friends of the 
slain, broke instantly into revolt 

" Apries, on learning these circumstances, sent Amasis 
to the rebels to appease the tumult by persuasion. 
Upon his arrival, as he was seeking to restrain the 
malcontents by his exhortations, one of them, coming 
behind him, put a helmet on his head, saying, as he 
put it on, that he thereby crowned him king. Amasis 
was not altogether displeased at the action, as his con- 
duct soon made manifest ; for no sooner had the insur- 
gents agreed to make him actually their king, than he 
prepared to march with them against Apries. That 
monarch, on the tidings of these events reaching him, 
sent PatarMmis, one of his courtiers, a man of high 
rank, to Amasis, with orders to bring him alive into his 
presence. 

" Patarb^mis, on arriving at the place where Amasis 
was, called on him to come back with him to the king ; 
whereupon Amasis made answer, c That this was exactly 
what he had long been intending to do ; Apries would 
have no reason to complain of him on the score of 
delay; he would shortly come himself to the king and 
bring others with him.' PatarbSmis upon this com- 
prehending the intention of Amasis, partly from his 
replies, and partly from the preparations which he saw 
in progress, departed hastily, wishing to inform the 

T 
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king with all speed of what was going on. Apries, 
however, when he saw him approaching without Amasis, 
fell into a paroxysm of rage, and not giving himself 
time for reflection, commanded the nose and ears of 
Patarb&nis to he cut off. Then the rest of* the Egyp- 
tians, who had hitherto espoused the cause of Apries, 
when they saw a man of such note among them so 
shamefully outraged, without a moment's hesitation 
went over to the rebels, and put themselves at the dis- 
posal of Amasis. 

"Apries, informed of this calamity, armed his merce- 
naries, and led them against the Egyptians : this was a 
body of Carians and Ionians, numbering thirty thousand 
men, which was now with him at Sais, where his palace 
stood, a vast building well worthy of notice. The 
army of Apries marched out to attack the army of the 
Egyptians, while that of Amasis went forth to fight the 
strangers; and now both armies drew near the city 
Momemphis, and prepared for the coming fight. 

" An engagement presently took place. The foreign 
troops fought bravely, but they were overpowered by 
numbers, in which they fell very short of their adver- 
saries. It is said that Apries believed there was not a 
god that could cast him down from his eminence, so 
firmly did he think that he had established himself in 
his kingdom. But at this time the battle went against 
him, and, his army being worsted, he fell into the 
enemies' hands, and was brought back a prisoner to 
Sais, where he was lodged in what had been his own 
house, but was now the house of Amasis. Amasis 
treated him with kindness, and kept him in the palace 
for a time ; but finding his conduct blamed by the 
Egyptians, who charged ♦him with behaving unjustly 
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in preserving a man who had shown himself so bitter 
an enemy against him and them, he gave Apries over 
into the hands of his former subjects to deal with as 
they chose. Then the Egyptians took him and strangled 
him, but having done so they buried him in the sepul- 
chre of his fathers." 

We have now come to the reign erf the last king but 
one before the Persian conquest of Egypt. His name 
is the same as that of the first king of the eighteenth 
dynasty, Aahmes, written Amasis by the Greek his- 
torians. He did not ascend the throne in the rightful 
order of succession; but whether placed there by a 
foreign king, or chosen by a part of the army, he appears 
to have made himself welcome to the people, for the 
country flourished under his rule, and he had a peaceful 
and prosperous reign of forty-four years. 

The luxurious life depicted on the numerous tombs 
of private persons at Thebes of this time, the splendid 
monuments erected by Amasis in Lower !Egypt, and the 
immense booty which the Persians are said to have 
carried off after their conquest, prove that the internal 
prosperity of Egypt must have continued to the last 
period of its existence as an independent nation. 

Herodotus remarks that the reign of Amasis was 
" the most prosperous x time that Egypt ever saw : the 
river was more liberal to the land, and the land brought 
forth more abundantly for the service of men than had 
ever been known before; while the number of in- 
habited cities was not less than twenty thousand." 

Amasis bestowed great attention to commerce, and 
especially favoured the Greeks. He permitted Grecian 
traders to settle at a town called Naueratis, on the 
Canopic branch of the Nile (the most western branch), 

y2 
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where they built themselves a fine temple. The Egyp- 
tian policy, with regard to strangers, much resembled 
that of the Chinese towards Europeans ; foreign ships 
could only enter the Nile by one of its seven mouths ; 
and the Greek residents in Egypt in the time of Amasis 
were probably confined to Naucratis nearly as rigorously 
as the English were till lately confined to Canton. 

Great changes were taking place in the East during 
the long and tranquil reign of Amasis. The Persian 
and Median kingdoms having become united under 
Cyrus, a new empire was rising in Asia, which was 
soon to absorb into itself not only Egypt's old rivals, 
Nineveh and Babylon, but Egypt also, when a few more 
years had passed 

We cannot say that Amasis was so far-seeing as to 
be alarmed by the disturbance of the " balance of 
power" in the East, caused by Cyrus's conquests-; but 
he appears to have made an effort to arrest the tide of 
his success. 

He entered into an alliance with Croesus, Triiig of 
Lydia, when that monarch was preparing to attack the 
Persian conqueror, and furnished him with a body of 
troops 120,000 strong, who took part in that battle at 
Thymbria which decided the fate of Asia. Zenophon 
describes the Egyptian soldiers as bearing huge shields, 
which covered them from head to foot, and fighting 
with long spears and swords in phalanxes composed of 
10,000 men each; a description which entirely agrees 
with the representations on the monuments of the arms 
and method of fighting practised by Egyptian troops 
from the earliest times. 

The soldiers of Amasis distinguished themselves by 
their valour and the formidable resistance they made 
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to the attacks of the Persians. Cyras, finding them 
still fighting when the rest of the Lydian army had 
fled, and feeling a respect for their valour, offered them 
honourable terms if they would surrender to him. The 
Egyptians being (Zenophon remarks) " no less eminent 
in point of fidelity than in courage," stipulated that 
they should not be obliged to carry arms against Croesus, 
and on that condition they afterwards served with credit 
in the Persian army. When the war was over, Cyrus 
assigned two towns on the sea-coast of Asia Minor for 
their residence, where Borne of their descendants were 
residing in Zenophon's time. 

This alliance between Croesus and Amasis had no 
immediate results, Cyrus having too many other pro* 
jects before him to find leisure to turn his thoughts to- 
wards Egypt; but it probably roused a feeling of enmity 
between the Persians and the Egyptians which, aggra- 
vated by smaller causes of offence, brought about the 
invasion of Egypt in Cambyses's time. 

The mention of Croesus and Cyrus will make you 
think of Solon, and you will recollect that Amasis must 
have been the king in whose reign the Athenian law- 
giver studied law and philosophy in Egypt : Thales and 
Pythagoras also came to Egypt in his time. Amasis, 
too, is the king of whom Herodotus tells that delightful 
story, about the friendship he had with Polycrates the 
tyrant of Samoa, and about the emerald ring, and the 
fish that swallowed it. I am afraid you have read the 
tale too often in dear old Eollin to bear with a repeti- 
tion of it here, and so I shall tell you instead another 
of Herodotus'B stories about Amasis, which I believe 
you do not know so well, and which we might value 
as throwing great light on the character of the last 
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Egyptian king, if only the discovery (from a tiresome 
monument at Thebes) of the real rank of Amasis, and 
his relationship to king Psammetichus IIL did not 
oblige us to disbelieve it. 

"Amasis," says Herodotus, "belonged to the canton 
of Sais, being a native of the town called Siouph. At 
first his subjects looked down on him and held him in 
small esteem, because he had been a mere private 
person, and of a house of no distinction ; but after a 
time Amasis succeeded in reconciling them to his rule, 
not by severity, but by cleverness. Among his other 
splendours he had a golden foot-pan, in which his 
guests and himself were wont upon occasion to wash 
their feet. This vessel he caused to be broken in 
pieces, and made of the gold an image of one of the 
gods, which he set up in the most public place of the 
whole city ; upon which the Egyptians flocked to the 
image, and worshipped it with the utmost reverence. 
Amasis, finding this was so, called an assembly, and 
opened the matter to them, explaining how the image 
had been made of the foot-pan, wherein they had been 
used formerly to wash their feet and to put all manner of 
filth, yet now it was greatly reverenced. 'And truly/ 
he went on to say, * it had gone with him as with the 
foot-pan. If he was a private person formerly, yet now 
he had come to be their king ; and so he bade them 
honour and reverence him.' " Such was the mode in 
which he won over the Egyptians, and brought them 
to be content to do him service. 

Other notices of Amasis's character follow, which I 
suppose are as likely to be true as not ; and since we 
have had so many dry chronicles and mere lists of 
names in the first part of our task, we must be grateful 
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to the Father of History for giving us some amusing 
stories to wind up with at the end. " The following 
was the general habit of Amasis's life," Herodotus pro- 
ceeds to tells us : " From early dawn to the time when 
the forum is wont to fill, he sedulously transacted all 
the business that was brought before him, during the 
remainder of the day he drank and joked with his 
guests, passing the time in witty conversation. It 
grieved his Mends that he should thus demean himself, 
and accordingly some of them chid him on the subject* 
saying to him, ' Oh King, thou dost but ill guard thy 
royal dignity whilst thou allowest thyself in such 
levities. Thou shouldst sit in state on a stately throne, 
and busy thyself with affairs the whole day long, so 
would the Egyptians feel that a great man rules them, 
and thou wouldst be better spoken of ; but now thou 
conductest thyself in no kingly fashion.' And Amasis 
answered them thus : ' Bowmen bend their bows when 
they wish to shoot, unbrace them when shooting is over. 
-Were they kept always strung they would break, and 
fail the archer in time of need. So it is with men ; if 
they give themselves constantly to serious work, and 
never indulge awhile in pastime or sport, they lose their 
senses, and become mad or moody. Knowing this, I 
pass my time between pastime and business.' Thus he 
answered his friends." 

" It is said that Amasis, even while he was a private 
man, had the same tastes for drinking and jesting, and 
was averse to engaging in any serious employment. He 
lived in constant feasts and revelries, and whenever his 
means failed him, he roamed about and robbed people. 
On such occasions the persons from whom he had 
stolen would bring him before the nearest oracle, ; some- 
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times the oracle would pronounce him guilty of the 
theft, at other times it would acquit him. When after- 
wards he came to be king, he neglected the temples of 
such gods as had declared that he was not a thie£ and 
neither contributed to their adornment, nor frequented 
them for sacrifice, since he regarded them as utterly 
worthless, and their oracles as wholly false ; but the 
gods who had detected his guilt he considered to be 
true gods, whose oracles did not deceive, and these he 
honoured exceedingly.' 9 

Here Herodotus gives us a long list of the additions 
Amasis had made to the temples of the gods. 

Some of these appear to have been worthy of the 
old kings of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties. 
Of all Amasis's works, Herodotus admired most (so he 
tells us) a chamber made of a single stone, which was 
quarried at Elephantine. " It took three years to convey 
this block from the quarry to Sais ; and in the convey- 
ance were employed no fewer than two thousand 
labourers, who were all from the class of boatmen. 
The length of this chamber on the outside is 21 cubits, 
its breadth 14 cubits, and the height 8. The measure- 
ments inside are the following : — the length 18 cubits, 
the breadth 12 cubits, and the height 5. It lies near 
the entrance of the temple, where it was. left in con- 
sequence of the following circumstance : — 

"It happened that the architect, just as the stone 
had reached the spot where it now stands, heaved a 
sigh, considering the length of time that the removal 
had taken, and feeling wearied with the heavy toil. 
The sigh was heard by Amasis, who, regarding it as an 
omen, would not allow the chamber to be moved for- 
ward any further. Some, however, say, that one of the 
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workmen engaged at the levers was crashed and killed 
by the mass, and that this was the reason why it was 
left where it now stands." 

Eather a better reason this than the first, for just 
think how few works would ever be finished, if those 
only had a chance of success oyer which no sighs had been 
heaved ; but even the best of the two reasons does not 
appear sufficient to account for the abandonment of a 
work which had already cost such toil and expense. 
It seems more probable that this, in common with 
other public works, had to be abandoned when the 
news of the approaching Persian invasion obliged king 
Amasis to turn his attention from the peaceful employ- 
ment of adorning his cities to the necessity of prepar- 
ing to resist the attack of a formidable enemy. 

Herodotus assigns several reasons for Cambyses's 
attack upon Egypt, but none of them appear sufficient. 
It is, perhaps, unnecessary to seek for any private ox 
personal cause, to account for an ambitious and restless 
ruler like Cambyses, attacking a rich country like Egypt, 
whose military power had been declining for some 
centuries. Herodotus himself remarks, that the Per- 
sians "could not rest ;" and in saying this, sufficiently 
accounts for their aggressive policy. 

Before Cambyses reached Egypt, the old king Amasis 
died, and was succeeded by his son Psammenitus ; the 
lb* art of whose short six-months' reign was to march 
to Pelusium, to oppose the entrance of Cambyses into 
the country. 

I shall not attempt to tell you the story of his defeat, 
and of the conduct of Cambyses towards him, in my 
own words. Herodotus has related it as no one but he 
could do ; you shall hear exactly what he says about it. 
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" Psammenitus, son of Amasis, lay encamped at the 
mouth of the Nile, called the Pelusiac, awaiting Cam- 
byses ; for Cambyses, when he went up against Egypt* 
found Amasis no longer in life : he had died after ruling 
Egypt forty and four years, during all which time no 
great misfortune had befallen him. When he died, his 
body was embalmed, and buried in the tomb which he 
had himself caused to be made in the temple. After 
his son Psammenitus had mounted the throne, a strange 
prodigy occurred in Egypt : rain fell at Egyptian 
Thebes, a thing which never happened before, and 
which, to the present time, has never happened again, 
as the Thebans themselves testify. In Upper Egypt it 
never rains at all; but on this occasion rain fell at 
Thebes in small drops." (Begging Herodotus's pardon, 
it was not a prodigy for rain to fall at Thebes. The pre- 
cautions taken in the roofing of the temples show that 
rain must have been expected to fall in old times, and 
now it generally rains once or twice in the course of 
the year. "When we were at Thebes, a shower fell 
in small drops, as Herodotus describes, and the in- 
habitants did not appear to consider it a prodigy by 
any means.) 

" The Persians crossed the desert, and pitching their 
camp close to the Egyptians, made ready for battle. 
Stubborn was the fight which followed, and it was not 
till vast numbers had been slain on both sides, that the 
Egyptians turned and fled. 

" The Egyptians who fought in the battle, no sooner 
turned their backs upon the enemy, than they fled in 
complete disorder to Memphis, where they shut them- 
selves up within the walls. Hereupon Cambyses sent 
a Mytilensean vessel, with a Persian herald on board, 
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who was to sail up the Nile to Memphis, and invite 
the Egyptians to surrender. They, however, when they 
saw the vessel entering the town, poured forth in crowds 
from the castle, destroyed the ship, and tearing the 
crew from limb to limb, so bore them into the fortress. 
After this Memphis was besieged, and in due time 
surrendered. 

" Ten days after the fort had fallen, Cambyses resolved 
to try the spirit of Psammenitus, the Egyptian king, 
whose whole reign had been but six months. He 
therefore had him set in one of the suburbs, and many 
other Egyptians with him, and there subjected him to 
insult First of all he sent his daughter out from the 
city, clothed. in the garb of a slave, with a pitcher to 
draw water. Many virgins, the daughters of the chief 
nobles, accompanied her, wearing the same dress. 
When the damsels came opposite the place where their 
fathers sat, shedding tears and uttering cries of woe, 
the fathers, all but Psammenitus, wept and wailed in, 
return, grieving to see their children in so sad a 
plight ; but he, when he had looked and seen, bent his 
head on the ground. In this way passed by the water* 
carriers. 

"Next to them came Psammenitus's son, and two 
thousand Egyptians of the same age with him, all of 
them having ropes round their necks and bridles in 
their mouths, and they too passed by, on their way to 
suifer death for the murder of the Mytilenseans who 
were destroyed with their vessel in Memphis ; for so 
had the royal judges given their sentenca ' For each 
Mytilenaean ten of the noblest Egyptians must forfeit 
life.' King Psammenitus saw the train pass on, and 
knew that his son was being led to death ; but while 
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the other Egyptians who sat around him wept, and 
were sorely troubled, he showed no further sign than 
when he saw his daughter. 

"And now, when they too were gone, it chanced that 
one of his former boon companions, a man advanced in 
years, who had been stripped of all that he had, and 
was a beggar, came where Psammenitus, the son of 
Amasis, and the rest of the Egyptians were, asking 
alms of the soldiers. At this sight the king burst into 
tears, and weeping out loud, called his friend by his 
name, and smote himself on the head. Now there 
were some who had been sent to watch Psammenitus, 
and see what he would do as each train passed by, so 
these persons went and told Cambyses of his behaviour. 
Then he, astonished at what was done, sent a messenger 
to Psammenitus, and questioned him, saying : ' Psam- 
menitus, thy Lord Cambyses asketh thee why, when 
thou sawest thy daughter brought to shame, and thy 
son on his way to death, thou didst neither utter cry 
nor shed tear ; while to a beggar, who is, we hear, a 
stranger to thy race, thou gavest those marks of 
honour T To this question Psammenitus made answer, 
' son of Cyrus, my own misfortunes were too great 
for tears ; but the woe of my friend deserved them. 
When a man falls from splendour and plenty into 
beggary, at the threshold of old age, one may well weep 
for him.' When the messenger brought back this 
answer, Cambyses owned it was just 'Croesus likewise, 
the Egyptians say, burst into tears ; for he, too, had 
come into Egypt with Cambyses, and the Persians 
who were present wept. Even Cambyses himself was 
touched with pity, and he forthwith gave an order that 
the son of Psammenitus should be spared from the 
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number of those appointed to die, and Psammenitus 
himself brought from the suburb into his presence. 

"The messengers were too late to save the life of 
Psammenitus's son, who had been cut to pieces the first 
of all ; but they took Psammenitus himself and brought 
him before the king. Cambyses allowed him to live 
with him, and gave him no more harah treatment, nay, 
could he have kept from intermeddling with affairs, he 
might have recovered Egypt, and ruled it as governor ; 
for the Persian wont is to treat the sons of kings with 
honour, and even to give their fathers' kingdoms to 
such as revolt from them. In this case Psammenitus 
plotted evil, and received his reward accordingly. He 
was discovered to be stirring up revolt in I^ypt ; where- 
fore Cambyses, when his guilt clearly appeared, com- 
pelled him to drink bull's blood, which presently caused 
his death. Such was the end of Psammenitus. After 
this Cambyses left; Memphis, and went to Sais, wish- 
ing to do that which he actually did on his arrival 
there. He entered the palace of Amasis, and straight- 
way commanded that the body of the king should be 
brought from the sepulchre. When the attendants did 
according to his commandment, he further bade them 
scourge the body, and prick it with goads, and pluck 
the hair from it, and heap upon it all manner of insult. 
The body, however, having been embalmed, resisted, 
and refused to come apart, do what they would to it, so 
the attendants grew weary of their work, whereupon 
Cambyses bade them take the corpse and burn it" 

"This was truly an impious command to give, for 
the Persians hold fire to be a god, and never by 
any chance burn their dead. Indeed, this practice is 
unlawful both with them and with the Egyptians; 
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'with them for the reasons above mentioned, since they 
deem it wrong to give the corpse of a man to a 
god ; and with the Egyptians, because they believe fire 
to be a live animal, which eats whatever it can seize, 
and then, glutted with the food, dies with the matter 
which it feeds upon. Now to give a man's body to be 
devoured by beasts is in no wise agreeable to their 
customs, and, indeed, this is the very reason why they 
embalm their dead, namely, to prevent them from 
being eaten in the grave by worms. Thus Cambyses 
commanded what both nations accounted unlawful." 

" According to the Egyptians, it was not Amasis who 
was thus treated, but another of their nation who was 
of about the same height The Persians, believing this 
man's body to be the king's, abused it in the fashion 
described above. Amasis, they say, was warned by an 
oracle of what would happen to him after his death : 
in order, therefore, to prevent the impending fate, he 
buried the body, which afterwards received the blows, 
inside his own tomb, near the entrance, commanding 
his son to bury him when he died in the furthest 
recesses of the same sepulchre. For my part, I do not 
believe that these orders were given by Amasis ; the 
Egyptians, as it seems to me, falsely assert it to save 
their own dignity." 

" After this, Cambyses took counsel with himself, and 
planned three expeditions; one was against the Car- 
thagenians, another against the Ammonians, and a 
third against the long-lived Ethiopians, who dwelt in 
that part of Lybia which borders upon the southern 
sea. He judged it best to despatch his fleet against 
Carthage, and to send some portion of his land army to 
act against the Ammonians, while his spies went into: 
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Ethiopia, under the pretence of carrying presents to the 
king, hut in reality to take note of all they saw, and 
especially to observe whether there was really what is 
called the ' Table of the Sun* in Ethiopia. Now the 
table of the sun, according to the accounts given of it, 
may be thus described : — It is a meadow in the skirts oi 
their city, foil of the boiled flesh of all manner of beasts, 
which the magistrates are careful to store with meat 
every night, and where whoever likes may come and 
eat during the day. The people of the land say that 
the earth itself brings forth the food. Such is the de- . 
scription which is given of this table. 

"When Cambyses had made up his mind that the 
spies should go, he forthwith sent to Elephantine for 
certain of the Ichthyophagi,* who were acquainted with 
the Ethiopian tongue. When they arrived, Cambyses 
having told them what they were to say, forthwith 
despatched them into Ethiopia with these following 
gifts : to wit, a purple robe, a .gold chain for the neck, 
armlets, an alabaster box of myrrh, and a cask of palm 
wine. The Ethiopians, to whom this embassy was sent, 
are said to be the tallest and handsomest men in the 
whole' world. In their customs they differ greatly from 
the rest of mankind, and particularly in the way they 
chose their kings ; for they find out the man who is 
the tallest of all the citizens, and of strength equal to 
his height, and appoint him to rule over them. The 
Ichthyophagi, on reaching this people, delivered the 
gifts to the king of the country, and spoke as follows : 
— ( Cambyses, King of the Persians, anxious to become 
thy ally and sworn friend, has sent us to hold converse 

* A people residing on the shores of the Red Sea— the name 
means " The Fish-eaters." 
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with thee, and to bear thee the gifts thou seest, which 
are the things wherein he himself delights the most' 

"Hereon, the Ethiopian, who knew they came as spies, 
made answer : 'The king of the Persians sent yon not 
with these gifts because he much desired to become my 
swoxn MeS™ is the account which you give of 
yourselves true, for ye are come to search out my 
kingdom. Also, your king is not a just man ; for were 
he so, he had not coveted a land which is not his own, 
nor brought slavery on a people who never did him any 
•wrong. Bear him this bow, and say : " The king of 
the Ethiops thus advises the king of the Persians. 
When the Persians can pull a bow of this strength 
thus easily, then let them come with an army of supe- 
rior strength against the long-lived Ethiopians. Till 
then, let them thank the gods that they have not put 
it into the hearts of the sons of the Ethiops to covet 
countries which do not belong to them." ' So speaking, 
he unstrung the bow, and gave it into the hands of 
the messengers. 

"Then, taking the purple robe, he asked them what it 
was, and how it had been made. They answered truly, 
telling him concerning the purple, and the art of the 
dyer; whereat he observed, 'That the men were deceit- 
ful, and their garments also.' Next he took the neck 
chain and the armlets, and asked about them. So the 
Ichthyophagi explained their use as ornaments. Then 
the king laughed, and fancying they were fetters, said, 
'The Ethiopians had much stronger ones.' Thirdly, 
he inquired about the myrrh, and when they told him 
how it was made and rubbed upon the limbs, he said 
the same concerning it that he had said of the robe. 
Last of all he came to the wine, and having learnt their 
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way of making it, lie drank a draught which, greatly 
delighted him ; whereupon he asked what the Persian 
king was wont to eat, and to what age the longest-lived of 
the Persians had heen known to attain. They told him 
that the king ate bread, and described the nature of 
wheat, adding that eighty years was the longest term of 
life among the Persians. Hereat, he remarked, l It did 
not surprise him if they fed on dirt, that they died so 
soon ; indeed, he was sure they never would have lived 
so long as eighty years, except from the refreshment they 
got from that drink (meaning the wine), wherein he 
confessed that the Persianssur passed the Ethiopians.' 

" The Ichthyophagi, then, in their turn questioned the 
king concerning the term of life and diet of his people, 
and were told that most of them lived to be a hundred 
and twenty years old, while some even went beyond 
that age ; they ate broiled flesh and had for their drink 
nothing but milk. When the Ichthyophagi showed 
wonder at the number of the years, he led them to a 
fountain, wherein, when they had washed, they found 
their flesh all glossy and sleek as if they had bathed in 
oil, and a scent came from the spring like that of 
violets. The water was so weak, they said, that 
nothing would float in it, neither wood nor any lighter 
substance, but all went to the bottom. If their account 
of this fountain be true, it would be their constant 
use of the water from it which makes them so long 
lived." 

" When they quitted the fountain, the king led them 
to a prison, where the prisoners were all bound with 
fetters of gold. Among these Ethiopians copper is of 
all metals the most scarce and valuable. After they had 
seen the prison they were likewise shown what is called 

z « 
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* The Table of the Sun.' Also, last of all, they were 
allowed to behold the coffins of the Ethiopians, which 
are made (according to report) of crystal, after the 
following fashion. When the dead body has been 
dried, either after the Egyptian, or in some other 
manner, they cover the whole with gypsum, and adorn 
it with painting till it is as like the living man as 
possible. Then they place the body in a crystal pillar 
that has been hollowed out to receive it, crystal being 
dug up in great abundance in their country, and of a 
kind very easy to work. You may see the corpse 
through the pillar within which it lies ; and it neither 
gives out any unpleasant odour, nor is it in any respect 
unseemly, yet there is no part that is not as plainly' 
visible as if the body was bare. The next of kin keep 
the crystal in their houses a full year from the time of 
the death, and give it the first fruits continually, and 
honour it with sacrifice. After the year is out they 
bear the pillar forth and set it up near the town." 

"When the spies had now seen everything they 
returned back to Egypt and made report to Cambyses, 
who was stirred to anger by their words. Forthwith 
he set out on his march against the Ethiopians without 
having made any provision for the sustenance of his 
army, or reflected that he was about to wage war in the 
uttermost parts of the earth. like a senseless madman 
as he was, no sooner did he receive the report of the 
Ichthyophagi than he began his march, bidding the 
Greeks who were with his army remain where they 
were, and taking his land force with him. At Thebes, 
which he passed through on his way, he detached from 
his main body some fifty thousand men, and sent them 
against the Ammonians with orders to carry the people 
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into captivity, and burn the oracle of Jupiter. Mean- 
while he himself went forth with the rest of his army 
against the Ethiopians. Before, however, he had 
accomplished one-fifth of the distance, all that the army 
had in the way of provisions failed ; whereupon the 
men began to eat the sumpter beasts, which shortly failed 
also." 

"I£ then, at this time, Cambyses seeing what was 
happening, had confessed himself in the wrong, and led 
his army back, he would have done the wisest vthing 
that he could after the mistake made at the outset ; 
but> as it was, he took no manner of heed, but con- 
tinued to march forwards. So long as the earth gave 
them anything, the soldiers sustained life by eating the 
grass and herbs ; but when they came to the bare sand 
a portion of them were guilty of a horrid deed. By 
turns they cast lots for a man, who was slain to be the 
food of the others. When Cambyses heard of these 
doings, alarmed at such cannibalism, he gave up his 
attempt on Ethiopia, and retreating by the way he had 
come, reached Thebes after he had lost vast numbers of 
his soldiers. From Thebes he marched down to 
Memphis, where he dismissed the Greeks, allowing 
them to sail home, and so ended the expedition against 
Ethiopia." 

" The men sent to attack the Ammonians started from 
Thebes, having guides with them, and may be clearly 
traced as far as the city Oasis, which is inhabited by 
Samians, said to be of the tribe ^Eschrionia. The place 
is distant from Thebes seven days journey across the 
sand, and is called the ' Island of the Blessed.' Thus 
far the army is known to have made its way, but 
henceforth nothing is to be heard of them, except what 
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the Ammonians, and those who get their knowledge 
from them, report It is certain they neither reached 
the Ammonians, nor ever came back to Egypt Further 
than this, the Ammonians relate as follows. That the 
Persians set forth from Oasis across the sand, and had 
reached about half way between that place and them- 
selves, when, as they were at their midday meal, a wind 
rose from the south, strong and deadly, bringing with 
it vast columns of whirling sand, which entirely covered 
up the troops, and caused them wholly to disappear. 
Thus, according to the Ammonians, did it fare with the 
army." 

"About the time that Cambyses arrived at Memphis, 
Apia appeared to the Egyptians. Now Apis is the 
god whom the Greeks call Epaphus. As soon as he 
appeared, straightway all the Egyptians arrayed them- 
selves in their gayest garments, and fell to feasting and 
jollity ; which, wL Lnbyses saw, xnaking su^that 
these rejoicings were on account of his own ill success, 
he called before him the officers, who had charge of 
Memphis, and demanded of them, * Why, when he was 
in Memphis before, the Egyptians had done nothing of 
this kind, but waited until now, when he had returned 
with the loss of so many of his troops % ' The officers made 
answer that one of their gods had appeared to them, a 
god who at long intervals of time had been accustomed 
to show himself in Egypt, and that always on his 
appearance the whole of Egypt feasted and kept jubilee. 
When Cambyses heard this he told them that they 
lied, and as liars condemned them all to suffer death. 
When they were dead he called the priests to his 
presence, and, questioning them, received the same 
answer, whereupon he observed, ' That he would soon 
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know whether a tame god had really come to dwell in 
Egypt ;' and straightway, without another word, he bade 
them bring Apis to him." 

" So they went out from his presence to fetch the 
god. Now this Apis or Epaphus is a calf, which has the 
following marks :« — He is black, with a square spot of 
white upon his forehead, and on his back the figure of 
an eagle ; the hairs of his tail are double, and there is a 
beetle upon his tongue. When the priests returned 
bringing Apis with them, Cambyses, like the hair- 
brained person that he was, drew his dagger and aimed 
at the belly of the animal, but missed his mark and 
stabbed him in the thigh. Then he laughed and said 
to the Priests, ' Oh ! blockheads ; and think ye that 
gods become like this, of flesh, and blood, and sensible 
to steel ? A fit god, indeed, for Egyptians ; such an one ! 
But it shall cost you dear that you have made me your 
laughing stock.' When he had so spoken, he ordered 
those whose business it was, to scourge the priests, and * 
if they found any of the Egyptians keeping festival to 
put them to death. Thus the feast stopped throughout 
the land of Egypt, and the priests suffered punishment 
Apis, wounded in the thigh, lay some time pining in 
the temple. At last he died of his wound, and the 
priests buried him secretly withput the knowledge of 
Cambyses." 

After the death of Apis, Herodotus tells us, 
Cambyses became entirely mad. The outrages that he 
then committed, the death of the real Smerdis, and the 
usurpation of the Magian, belong rather to Persian than 
to Egyptian History. We must not follow Herodotus 
further, for if I were to go on copying as long as I can 
find amusing stories, I should transcribe the whole of 
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Mr. Kawlinson's translation, from which I have already 
taken so much. 

Here, too, with the Persian conquest, we will conclude 
our sketch of Egyptian History. From this period 
Egypt ceases to be an independent nation, its history is 
hereafter included in that of Persia and Greece, where 
you have no doubt already read notices of the sufferings 
of its people under Persian Satraps ; of their frequent 
revolts and constant resubjugation ; and of the part 
which they took in the struggle between Persia and 
Greece. I am not sorry to close my last historical 
letter with those picturesque stories from Herodotus of 
"magic fountains" and "tables of the sun," such as 
are, I know, precisely after your own hearts. We have 
rather reversed the usual course of history, for in the 
early part we have had to do chiefly with dry monu- 
mental records of every day facte, and we wind up with 
brilliant fables. 

"We have now followed the course of Egyptian History 
for more than 2,000 years — a longer period, by 200, 
than has yet passed between the birth of our Lord and 
the present time. How scanty our records, how very 
dim and shadowy our knowledge seems ! A few names 
here and there have, I hope, become connected in your 
minds with the doing of one or two long past deeds ; 
and some notion of the character and personality of the 
doers of these deeds perhaps dawns faintly upon you ; 
but how few of the people we have been reading about 
look at all real to us. How difficult it is to figure even 
those we know best to ourselves as acting living 
men, not always mummies ; and what dark gaps come 
between the times with which we are at all familiar, 
and divide them from each other 1 I think Egyptian. 
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History may be very well compared to Egypt itself in 
the inundation time, when a few towns, villages, and 
causeways stand high and dry above the water, visible 
to every eye, while all the rest of the country is an im- 
passable puddle of mud and water. The high places of 
Egyptian History (the towns, villages, and causeways) 
are first the Pyramid time ; then the period of the 
twelfth dynasty of Diospolite kings ; then the 283 years 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasty kings ; then 
comes the period illustrated by Bible history; and 
lastly, the reigns of the two kings we have been talking 
of in this letter. Whether the tales Herodotus tells us of 
them are true or mixed with fiction, he has at least made 
them look real to us, and given us a personal interest 
in them, which we cannot feel for their greater prede- 
cessors. 

I don't know whether you will agree with me, but I 
think that the knowledge we have of the early Egyp- 
tians, and our want of knowledge about them, make us 
feel how very little we can learn of a people them- 
selves, from acquaintance with the outward circum- 
stances of their lives, or even with the outward forms 
of their worship, and the ritual of their belief. We 
know more about the Egyptians' way of going on, their 
houses, their farms, their cups and saucers, pots and 
pans, tools and furniture, — yes, and their temples, and 
their offerings to the gods, than we do about the ways 
and possessions of the patriarchs, who lived at the 
time of the twelfth dynasty kings \ and yet how near 
Abraham and Sarah, Isaac, Jacob and Esau, Eebekah 
and Eachel are to us, how well we seem fo know them ; 
while Sesertasen and Nehoth, though we did see pictures 
of their houses and temples, and though we do know 
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how they ate and drank, and what shaped boats they 
sailed in, and what kind of clothes they wore — remain 
little more to us than names and shadows of people. I 
suppose this is because, in hearing of men, to recognise 
them as men, we must know about the distinguish- 
ing part of them, not so much what they had, nor even 
what they did, as what they thought and felt ; how 
much or how little they loved ; what they enjoyed, and 
what they suffered. A little glimpse into that, which 
may be given by one recorded sentence, makes us know 
more about a person, than volumes of such particulars 
as we learn from the long lists of conquests on the 
monuments, and the farm and household statistics of 
the tombs. As we can gain little beyond this out- 
ward knowledge of [Egypt's kings and people, you must 
not quarrel with Egyptian history for wanting the 
individual interest which most other histories possess. 
You must value it for other interests apart from that, 
and you will not find such wanting, when (encouraged, 
as I hope you are, by the help I have given you) you 
begin to study the works of writers who have entered 
deeply into the subject 

It is curious, that this earliest of all histories, from 
the nature of our sources of information upon it, is 
obliged to be written more in accordance with the latest 
feshion of writing hiatory, than any other. It can 
never be made, as all history once was made, a succes- 
sion of biographies of kings and warriors, and a few 
prominent men ; it becomes more and more, as fresh 
discoveries are made, the history of the way of life of a 
people ; the rise, advancement, and decay of their arts ; 
the formation of their spoken and written language ; 
the methods in which they managed their land; the 
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predominance of one class over another; the nature 
and administration of their laws. When you" consider 
that it is the history of the earliest settled nation that 
we are ahle to study in this most instructive manner, 
you will see how much may be learned from it ; that it 
may enable us better to understand the course of every 
other history, and aid in the solution of many problems 
about the early condition of mankind, which philoso- 
phers would otherwise speculate upon in vain. 

I will now give you the dates of the principal events 
in the reigns of the two last kings of Egypt, and with 
them conclude my letter : — 

B.C. 

Apries, Pharaoh Hophra , 588 

Raised the siege of Jerusalem 581 

Amases 569 

Psammenitus 525 

In the same year Cambyses conquered Egypt. 
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LETTER XV. 

Mr irEAB Boys, 

Although there is much that is interesting in the 
mythology of ancient Egypt, yon will he disappointed 
if yon are expecting to find in it any pretty fanciful 
stork* like those which delighted us so much in the 
mythologies of Greece and Scandinavia. Yon must not 
look for gracefulness or fancy here ; indeed, I have 
little better to offer you than hard names and puzzling 
definitions. One of the Egyptian priests once said to 
Solon, who had been repeating some of his country's 
beautiful mythic tales, "Ah ! Solon, Solon, yon Greeks 
are always children ; neither is there such a thing as an 
ajjed Grecian among you, for all your souls are young." 
The Egyptian souls must always have been very old, 
and that is why their religion was so grave and so 
grown up from the first ; that is to say, it was grown 
up from the furthest period to which we can trace it 
back, for the records of it on the oldest monuments are 
the same in almost every particular as those of later 
times. We cannot, therefore, trace its beginning, or 
see how it grew up from this and that— how it rose, or 
how it fell, how it expanded, or how it became more com- 
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plicated in its expansion ; the whole presents itself to us 
at once — a strange mixture of thoughts that we admire 
and wonder at, and of beliefe that we no less wonder 
at, but at the same time despise — glimpses of truths that 
we thought were known to ourselves only, and proofs 
of as deep a darkness as has enveloped any people. 

In the first place, it is thought that the Egyptians 
believed in one God — that is to say, that there was 
amongst them an idea of His unity; but this belief 
was confined to the priests and the learned, perhaps was 
only guessed at, or loosely held even by them, and the 
religion openly taught and practised was not a worship 
of one God. Deities were made out of the different 
attributes of the Supreme Being : there was God as 
Spirit, God as Life, God as Light, as Sovereignty, 
God the Creator, God as Goodness, &c.; and for all 
these forms of Him were separate names. But, besides 
worshipping the attributes of the Deity, the Egyptians 
worshipped the principles of nature, not only outward 
parts ofnature (though these they 'did worship, as we 
shall see by-and-by), but the powers that were working 
in nature ; for they went back, in thought to the causes 
of what they saw. For example, the principle of fruit- 
fulness in the Earth ; dead matter as opposed to Spirit; 
and they generalized everything in the same way, for 
they had amongst their gods not the dark night alone, 
but darkness ; not merely the blue sky which they saw 
above them, but the idea of Space ; not days, months, 
hours only, but Time itself; which system of worship- 
ping the principles of nature is called High Nature 
Worship, as opposed to the worship of parts of nature, 
things and animals, which is called Low Nature wor- 
ship. The Egyptians had also gods of strength, not 
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deified strong men, of valour, of wisdom, of justice; and 
they had the God of Evil, too — that subtle, strong per- 
yading principle, which is eternally opposed to the 
good in alL They made gods of the heavenly bodies ; 
but even these were connected in their minds with, 
qualities and principles, for the sun was to them not 
outward light only, it was also the principle of light, 
warmth, and splendour, as well as a type of victory, 
power, and royalty, as it was like a king amongst the 
heavenly bodies. The moon was connected in their 
minds with other meanings, as we shall see by-and-by; 
sunset and beauty were one deity to them, whilst the 
disappearance of the sun at night reminded them of 
death and the life of the soul in another world. 

But I told you before, that besides worshipping the 
principles of nature, they made deities of its outward 
manifestations — the great river of Egypt, for example, 
the soil of the country, the sky, the east, the west, 
were all personified. 

After this, we go a step lower still, and find that 
certain animals were worshipped. These were connected 
with higher deities, being dedicated to and used as 
emblems of them ; for the gods are generally depicted 
in the sculptures with forms partly human and partly 
animal, sometimes even under the entire form of a bird 
or quadruped ; and the animals thus used were looked 
upon as sacred. They were not, however, all equally 
sacred, or worshipped in exactly the same manner : there 
was one, the sacred bull Apis, who was supposed to be 
connected with the principal divinity of Egypt in a very 
mysterious way, being not only his representative, but 
also the receptacle of him; for the god was believed 
actually to dwell in the Apis, which was, for this 
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reason, worshipped as a god; and there were other 
bulls connected with this deity, who in certain place* 
were worshipped in a similar manner. Other sacred 
animals were worshipped in a different way and for 
different reasons ; they were only emblems or repre- 
sentatives : for example, the hawk was dedicated to the 
god of the sun, and the ibis to the god of the moon, 
and all hawks and ibises were revered throughout the 
country as emblems of these deities; but certain 
hawks and ibises were considered more sacred than all 
the others, because they were kept in temples dedicated 
to the gods of the sun and moon, and thus represented 
these deities in their own sacred houses, being there 
instead of them, and receiving the honours that were 
due to them ; and yet even these were not thought to 
contain the deity as the Apis contained him. One 
might compare the feeling with which the Egyptians 
regarded the Apis to the adoration of Eoman Catholics 
for the Host, believing it as they do to be the Lord ; whilst 
the reverence paid to the other sacred animals might be 
compared to the reverence of Eoman Catholics for holy 
relics, crucifixes, pictures, images, &c. : but this latter 
comparison is imperfect, because the life of a creature 
suggests a nearer connexion with Deity than can be 
suggested by any inanimate symbol. 

We cannot learn from the monuments why certain 
animals should have been chosen to represent certain 
deities ; but many fanciful and ingenious reasons, 
which we shall notice as we go on, have been suggested 
by Greek writers and others, and, though we cannot 
wholly depend upon these, the speculations are in- 
teresting. It has been conjectured, however, by some 
people, that the sacred animals were not originally 
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worshipped because they were emblems of the gods, 
but on their own account, either from utility or other 
reasons, and that they were afterwards connected with 
bigher deities by being made emblems of them, and 
that in an arbitrary way and without any natural 
suitability. We cannot, as I said before, know anything 
about the construction of this religion, and it makes no 
difference in effect whether the animal- worship was a 
relic of past superstition or a germ of future idolatry : 
that it should have been either retained or instituted 
amongst so much that was spiritual and- beautiful sur- 
prises us, and we feel that it must have been a means 
of lowering the faith of the Egyptian people by supply- 
ing them with visible objects of worship besides the 
hidden spiritual ones. It is easy to conceive which 
would be the most popular, but we shall see this more 
clearly by-and-by when we come to speak of the sacred 
animals and of the absurdities connected with their 
worship : indeed, to any one who only looks at the 
outside of the Egyptian religion, it appears little better 
than a mass of idolatry. And this, no doubt, it actually 
was to many of the Egyptians themselves ; for, though 
we can believe that the more thoughtful and educated 
amongst the people would cling to the higher portions 
of their faith, and whilst looking with reverence upon 
a bull, a hawk, or an ibis, would be thinking all the 
time of those great deities with whom they imagined 
them to be mysteriously connected, we cannot doubt 
that, with the great mass of the people, all spiritual 
suggestions would be forgotten in the things they saw, 
and to such the creature would always be the god ; as 
it has been said, " In all heathen mythologies there has 
been a downward progress towards idolatry, a losing of 
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the Creator in the creature : it is often only the strangely 
distorted resemblance ; never more than a faint pro- 
phecy of the coming truth/' 

- We will now turn to those glimpses of truth which I 
told you were to be found in the Egyptian religion, and 
which we should not naturally expect to find in the 
faiths of heathens. What I alluded to then was their 
belief that God as goodness had once been manifested 
upon earth, and, also, their conviction of a state of 
existence after death, in which the souls of men would 
be judged, the good rewarded, and the wicked punished. 
It is difficult to imagine a people conceiving such 
thoughts as these without some communication from 
God to them more direct than that which He has at all 
times held with people in their hearts and through His 
works. I told you that the Egyptians came originally 
from the East, where in the early ages of the world 
God was, as we know from the Bible, continually re- 
vealing Himself to men by words, by signs, by visions ; 
and it is thought probable that this people was favoured 
in some such manner as the early patriarchs were 
favoured. They were not, perhaps, taught so fre- 
quently or so fully; they may only once or twice have 
been allowed to listen to the words of eternal truth — r 
this must all be conjecture with us — but we cannot 
suppose that the revelation they received was so com- 
plete or so continuous as that which we read of in the 
Bible, or, if it were, they fell very far away from the 
light given to them. 

And now that we have gone through the different 
parts of this religion, and found relics of revelation; 
the worship of gods referring to attributes of the 
Supreme Being; of gods referring to the powers of 
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nature, to qualities, to the heavenly bodies, to different 
parts of the land of Egypt; and, also, a worship of 
certain animals, let us go on to consider the names and 
characters of some of the principal divinities. Hero- 
dotus says that they were arranged in three orders; 
but there are some which cannot be classed under 
either of these, and it does not appear that they were 
so arranged according to their rank, for some of the 
third order are of more importance than any of the 
first The gods differ very much in consequence, some 
having been universally worshipped, whilst others 
were only local deities or good geniuses of places ; and 
we cannot sav as a rule that all of the first order rank 
higher than those in the second, nor, again, those in 
the second than those of the third. We shall see as we 
go on how one and another stand out in importance 
and universality of worship. In each city there were 
three gods especially esteemed, who were called the 
triad of the place ; 'some of these triads were composed 
of two great gods and one of less importance, and 
others of inferior or merely local deities, whilst in some 
places a triad was formed of two deities and a monarch ; 
and many cities had two triads, a greater and a lesser 
one. 

The eight gods said to have composed the first order 
are chiefly personifications of attributes of the Supreme 
Being. They are Kneph, the Spirit; Amun, Spiritual 
Light and also Sovereignty ; Pthah, the Creator ; Khem, 
the life-Giver; Sate, a portion of the Sky and the 
consort of Kneph ; Maut, a goddess representing Nature 
in the sense of what is material, and also Darkness. 
Neith, the personification of Wisdom, and Pasht 

We will begin with Kneph, who is supposed to be 
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the oldest deity of Upper Egypt, and his name is said 
to signify Spirit : he was the soul of the world. The 
pictures of him are curious, for he is drawn with the 
figure of a man, with a ram's head, which is sometimes 
of a green colour, and he is generally represented sitting 
in a strangely-shaped boat, with a ram's head on the 
prow. A ram was the particular emblem of Kneph, 
and the asp was also sacred to him, being frequently 
represented as rising up from between his horns. A 
ram is the hieroglyphic sign for soul, and the asp is an 
emblem of dominion : so the asp-crowned, ram-headed 
figure of Kneph in his mysterious boat represents the 
all-pervading spirit moving upon the face of the waters. 
It is curious that there is mention made in the Indian 
mythology also of a divine spirit floating on the waters 
at the beginning of time. Kneph was the principal 
deity in the Triad of Elephantine. 

Amun, or Amunre, was the personification both of 
sovereignty and of spiritual light ; his name Ee, added 
to Amun, means the Sun ; but there was another god 
of the sun quite distinct from this deity: we shall 
speak of him amongst the gods of the second order. 
Amun was spiritual light, the intellectual sun as 
distinct from the material. Two or three different 
meanings have been given to his name, each of which 
throws some light upon the nature of this god. Some 
have said that the word means glory; but, according 
to Manetho, it implies concealment. Did the Egyptians 
then think of their light of light as shut up from 
them, dwelling in some far-off, unapproachable region ; 
or were they rather conscious of hjm as a god everywhere, 
but everywhere unseen, an all-present though hidden 
power, the very inward essence of every created thing, 
who made all things manifest and was himself concealed 1 

A A 
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There are two other interpretations of his iianie^ 
which seem to have reference to this idea, namely, 
"That which brings to light," and the simple invoca- 
tion, " Come." A god so near and hidden, who brought 
to light every beautiful thing, and only retained from 
men himself, how could he not have been invoked by 
a most earnest " Come " 1 Now this explanation of the 
name of Amun seems very satisfactory to us, but 
perhaps it did not appear so to the Greeks, for they 
were driven to the invention of a very odd story to 
account for this god being called Concealment. Hero- 
dotus mentions the story, and I will repeat it to you. 
There was once a god called Gom, who had set his 
heart upon seeing Amun, and sent a message to the 
great deity, begging him to show himself; but Amun 
refused to do so, which disappointed Gom so much 
that he sent a message still more pressing than the 
first, and still Amun denied his request. But Gom 
was very persevering, and you will not be surprised at 
this when I tell you that he was in reality the strong 
piercing rays of the sun ; and we know how powerful 
they are, how they can pry about into all the out-of-the- 
way, hidden, old corners of the world. It was just so 
with Gom; he wanted to pierce everywhere, and see 
everything, and he sent so many messages to Amun 
that at last the King of the Gods consented to show 
himself to him. Then Gom came to Amun's house, 
full of expectation; but in the meantime Amun had 
put a ram's head upon his own for a mask, so that 
when Gom came in, he saw only a ram's head and 
horns instead of the wonderful and beautiful face of 
Amun, which he had been thinking about so long and 
had been so anxious to see. This is the story which 
the Greeks tell about Amun ; do you think it a pretty 
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stoiy, or only a foolish one ? Lord Bacon says concern- 
ing such fables as these, that they are like a soft whisper 
from the traditions of more ancient nations conveyed 
through the flutes of the Grecians. At any rate, there 
is something interesting in the idea of physical splendour 
aspiring to behold the spiritual light and of spirit veiling 
itself unceasingly before material eyes. 

But the Greeks did not always speak of Amun as 
a deity who was fond of concealing himself, for Homer 
says that he and the rest of the gods used to go every 
year to visit the blameless Ethiopians, with whom they 
feasted twelve days. Why Homer called them the 
blameless Ethiopians we cannot say, unless it was their 
being supposed to live at the very extremity of the 
world, which suggested to him a proximity to heaven. 
The story is supposed to have originated in a custom 
which the Egyptians had of carrying their gods in pro- 
cession to different parts of the country up and down 
the river. Amun is always represented with the figure 
of a man, without any animal part or emblem, and he 
is painted light blue, by which colour the Indian 
Vishnoo is also represented, and it is said to indicate 
his peculiarly exalted nature. Amun, with Maut and 
Khonso, formed the Triad of Thebes. 

Pthah was the chief god of Memphis, as Amun was 
of Thebes, and he was the creative power of the deity. 
We must not think of him, however, as creating 
things out of himself, but rather as constructing the 
system of the universe out of that which already ex- 
isted — unorganized chaos. He was rather the framer 
than the creator, as we usually understand the latter 
word. 

At Philae he is represented sitting on a potter's wheel, 
forming an egg; and underneath there is this inscrip- 

Ai3 
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tion, a Pthah Tatanen, the Father of the Beginnings, 
moving the egg of the sun and moon, first of the gods 
of the Upper World." He was called the "Lord of 
the gracious or beautiful countenance," and " The Lord 
of Truth." He is always attended by a Goddess of 
Truth, to show that he' made all things perfectly ; and 
it has been said of him that, " Whereas he makes all 
things in a perfect manner, not deceptively, but artifi- 
cially together with truth, he is called Pthah." He is 
represented under a great many different forms. Some- 
times he has a frog's head, which expresses him espe- 
cially as the creator of man; sometimes he has the 
head of a beetle, and as the beetle was a type of the 
world, the beetle-headed god means Pthah the creator 
of the world ; when he is seated at his potter's wheel, 
turning eggs, I suppose he has assumed his character 
of creator of the heavenly bodies. Sometimes he is 
found upon a crocodile, with a beetle on his head, 
holding two snakes, and occasionally he has the face 
of a hawk ; but the most common way of drawing him 
is as a mummied man, — that is to say, his body is 
wrapped in bandages like a mummy, with only the 
hands left free : in them he holds the staff of life and 
purity, and a graduated pillar, which is the emblem of 
stability : he has a very close-fitting cap on his head, 
and the colour of his face is green. He must be a 
very singular looking person altogether, and very diffi- 
cult to remember, because he has so many different 
forms. Occasionally he is drawn without any body at 
all, but simply in the form of the graduated pillar; 
and at Memphis, where he was chiefly worshipped, it 
was as a pigmy god, often with his legs and feet 
turned quite inward, and sometimes with a double 
head — a man's face on one side and a hawk's face on 
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the other. When he was represented in this manner 
as a pigmy god, he was called Pthah Sokari Osiris, and 
was combined in character with Osiris the greatest of 
all the gods. Osiris was a personification of God as 
the Saviour; so that Pthah and Osiris combined in 
this deformed dwarf deity, become the creator-saviour. 
It seems strange that such a form should have been 
chosen for such a thought : strange and yet familiar ; 
for " He hath no form nor comeliness, and when we 
shall see Him, there is no beauty that we should desire 
Him:" and the Memphites showed greater sympathy 
with the uncomeliness of their Pthah Sokar than we 
Christians often do with the humiliation of our Lord ; 
for we are not apt to look out for the least honourable, 
that we may show them the greatest honour, whereas 
dwarfs and deformed people at Memphis were treated 
with peculiar consideration out of respect to the pigmy 
Pthah. There is only one other thing which need to 
be mentioned about Pthah, and that is, that there is 
a picture of him somewhere with a pencil in his hand, 
drawing the figure of youth, which is supposed to 
represent the dawning of the idea in the mind of the 
Creator before it was clothed by him with a material 
form. The hawk, the beetle, and the Capricorn were 
all sacred to Pthah. 

Khem, who was chiefly worshipped at Chemmis, or 
Panopolis, was a personification of the principle of life 
in nature, for which reason he presided over orchards, 
fields, and gardens. Trees, fields, and gardens were 
sacred to him. When he is represented on the tombs, 
it is generally as the receiver of fruits and offerings, or 
he is looking down upon kings who plough the land 
and cut corn before him. It is curious that the name 
of .this god, Khem, or Khemo, should be very nearly 
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the same as the ancient name for the whole country of 
Egypt, which was ChemL Chemi is considerably more 
like Khenio than it is like Ham ; but you will be sur- 
prised to hear that Egyptologers tell us the three 
names are in reality exactly alike, and ought all to be 
spelt Khm (vowels being of no consequence in Egyp- 
tology); and as Egypt appears to have been named 
after Ham, they suppose that the country must ori- 
ginally have been peopled by his descendants. How- 
ever this may be, Egypt's ancient designation has given 
its name to the science of Alchemy, which means black 
art — " Chemi " signifying " black," and from this name 
Chemistry was afterwards derived, when the original 
meaning of the word Chemi had been forgotten. There 
is a lion-headed goddess, called Thriphis, who generally 
accompanies Khem, and was worshipped at his city of 
Chemmis with honours equal to his own. 

Sat6, whose name means an arrow, or sunbeam, was 
the consort of Kneph, and the second member of the 
triad, of which he was chief She ruled over the lower 
part of heaven. 

Maut, called the Mother-goddess, appears to be 
an impersonation of nature in the sense of chaos or 
dead matter, the material beginning of the universe ; 
and it is also thought that there is a connexion be- 
tween her and darkness, or the great first night, from 
which the Egyptians imagined that all things sprang. 
It was a common idea amongst ancient nations that 
night was the first of things. 

" Supreme of gods, Immortal Night." 

" I will sing of Night, the author of gods and men." 

These words are found in some of the ancient writ- 
ings, and also the following account of the creation ;— 
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<( For there were boundless darkness in the abyss, and 
water, and a subtile spirit intellectual in power existing 
in chaos. But the holy light broke forth." Some- 
thing like this, we are told, is the Japanese idea of the 
creation, — " From the beginning of the opening of all 
things, a chaos floated, as fishes swim in the water for 
pleasure. Out of this chaos arose a thing like a prickle, 
moveable and transformable. This thing became a soul 
or spirit." But the Japanese "thing like a prickle, 
moveable and transformable," is not to be compared to 
the " subtile spirit intellectual in power ; " neither is 
their fish-like floating chaos by any means so beautiful 
a conception as the great impenetrable mother of the 
Egyptians. 

Maut, whom we may consider to mean chaos and 
darkness, was also called Begent of the World and 
Mistress of Heaven. She was worshipped chiefly at 
Thebes, being one of the triad of that place ; but she 
was also generally honoured throughout the country ; 
and at Buto, in Lower Egypt, there was a celebrated 
temple dedicated to primeval darkness. Maut is repre- 
sented wearing the pshent, or double crown of the 
Upper and Lower countries, placed upon a cap orna- 
mented with the head, body, and wings of a vulture, 
for the vulture, in hieroglyphics, signifies a mother. 
The shrew mouse, or mygale, which was supposed to 
be blind, was held sacred to the principle of darkness ; 
it was worshipped by the Egyptians, and mummies of 
shrew mice were buried in the city of Buto. 

Keith, the goddess of war and of wisdom, was very 
highly esteemed. Her name, which is supposed to 
signify " I came from myself," seems to show that the 
very highest attribute of deity, self-existence, was 
assigned to her. She was said to rule over the upper 
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part of heaven, and was called the Mother of the Sun, 
expressive of the connexion between wisdom and light. 
Lions were sacred to her^ and she is represented with 
the staff of the gods in her hand, or the flower-headed 
sceptre usually carried by female deities, and armed with 
bows and arrows, which latter symbols have reference 
to her warlike character ; but the feast of lamps, held 
yearly in her honour at Sais and throughout Egypt, one 
would think, must have been intended to celebrate the 
light of her wisdom. Herodotus, speaking of the fes- 
tival, says, " There is one night on which the inhabi- 
tants all burn a multitude of lights in the open air 
round their houses. They use lamps which are flat 
saucers, filled with a mixture of oil and salt, on the 
top of which the wick floats. These burn the whole 
night, and give to the festival the name of the feast 
of lamps. Those who are absent from the festival 
observe the night no less than the rest by a general 
lighting of lamps, so that the illumination extends 
over the whole of Egypt." Sais was the place at 
which Neith was principally worshipped, and it was, 
as you remember, a colony of Egyptians going from 
thence to Greece who founded the city of Athens. 
These worshippers of Neith naturally dedicated their 
new city to her ; but they called her Athena (whence 
Athens), which is supposed to be the same word as 
Neith written the contrary way, for the Egyptians 
wrote from right to left> and the Greeks from left to 
right. You will perhaps remember Athena better by 
her Latin name of Minerva. 

The lion or cat-headed Pasht is the last of the eight 
we have to notice. She was called "the Beloved of 
Pthah," and was worshipped together with him at 
Memphis. Another of her names is " The Old of the 
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Avengers," but the prettiest title given to heT is "The 
Lady of the Cave." None of her names, however, 
throw much light upon her character, and it is difficult 
to say what her attributes were. The Greeks supposed 
her to answer to their Artemis, who was the goddess of 
hunting, but she had not anything to do with the 
moon, as Artemis had, for the Egyptians worshipped the 
moon as a male deity. She was the second member 
of the great Triad of Memphis. 

And now that we have said something about each of 
the eight gods and goddesses who rank the highest 
amongst Egyptian divinities, let us go over their names 
once "more, to be sure that we remember them, before 
we go on to the second and third classes of deities. 
First, then, we have the ram-headed god, Kneph, the 
spirit ; then Amun, the man god, without any animal 
part or emblem, glorious and concealed, king of gods 
and light of the world ; Pthah, the creative power, with 
his emblems of life, purity, and stability, lord of truth 
and of the beautiful countenance, and yet the insignifi- 
cant misshapen dwarf; Khem, with his orchards, fields, 
and gardens ; Sat6, sunbeam of the lower sky ; Maut, 
both vulture and mygale, the mother night; Neith, 
the wise and warlike, armed, and with a lion at her 
side, mother of the sun, with her throne in the upper 
heaven, and at her feet a festival of lights, the patron 
goddess of Sais and of Athens; and the cat goddess 
Pasht, beloved of Pthah, the lion-headed lady of the 
cave. 

The religion of the Greeks appears in some particu- 
lars to have been derived from that of Egypt, and 
Greek and Eoman writers find many points of resem- 
blance between the Egyptian deities and those of their 
own Pantheon. We will notice a few of these here. 
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though, some are more fancied than real, for the nature 
and characters of the Egyptian gods cannot be truly 
learnt from the descriptions of ancient writers, but only 
from the records found upon the monuments of the 
country. 

In this order Neph was considered to answer to 
Zeus and Jupiter, inasmuch as he was a leader of the 
gods, and also had for his consort Sate", who was sup- 
posed to correspond to Hera and Juno. In Amun a re- 
semblance was found to the same deities, because he was 
the personification of Sovereignty, and was styled " King 
of the Gods ; " whilst the name of Jupiter signifies " The 
Father or Lord of Heaven," and Zeus was called " The 
Father of Gods and men — Most High and Powerful 
amongst the Immortals." Pthah was considered to be 
the same as Hephaestus and Vulcan; but the Greek and 
Roman deities were of a lower nature than Pthah, 
being simply artificers of material things, and not 
framers of the world itself as Pthah was. Vulcan and 
Hephaestus are said to have been lame. Khem was 
identified with Pan, whence his city of Chemmis was 
called Panopolis. Sate* answered to Hera and Juno. 
Maut, as Euto, the personification of Darkness, answered 
to Leto and Latona, goddesses, whose names signify 
" the obscure," or " concealed." Apollo was said to be 
the son of Leto, and was born upon the floating island 
of Delos, and the Greeks considered that Apollo 
answered to Horus, a deity of the third order, who 
was said to have been nursed by Buto upon a floating 
island. 

Keith answered to Athena and Minerva, and Pasht 
to Artemis and Diana. 
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LETTER XVI, 



My dear Boys, 



There are generally said to be twelve gods in the 
second order, but it is difficult to decide which are the 
twelve that belong to it. I shall chiefly notice here 
those which refer to the Sun, Moon, Sky, Earth, &c. 
and ideas connected with these physical objects ; but 
as there are other divinities who cannot be classed in 
any order at all I shall speak of them under this divi- 
sion, for it would be quite out of place to mention 
them under the third and last. 

The chief of the deities of the second order was Re, 
the God of the Sun. His name is said to have a 
remarkable resemblance to the Hebrew word "aor," 
which signifies light, and which is the root of one of 
the words used to express those twelve miraculous 
stones on the ephod of the high priest (Urim and 
Thummim, light and truths) which were consulted by 
the Israelites in times of perplexity and which in some 
mysterious manner enlightened them and gave them 
counsel. The name of Re is also connected with words 
in Coptic, and in many African dialects, which signify 
light, heat> season, hour, &c. He is usually repre* 
sented as a hawk-headed man with either a globe on 
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the top of his head, or the disc of the sun, which has 
an asp coming out of it. Sometimes he has the head 
of a man, and occasionally he is found under the form 
of a hawk, which was his emblem, but it is not often 
that he is depicted in this manner. The colour of his 
flesh is always red, to accord with the rich brightness 
of the sun. It has been conjectured that the hawk 
was dedicated to Re because it could fly so quickly and 
so high up into the air, and also because it could look 
at the sun without being dazzled by its rays. Re is 
also always accompanied by an asp, and some have said 
that the reason for this was because "the asp never 
grew old and moved rapidly and smoothly without the 
aid of limbs;" but the more probable reason is that 
the asp was a symbol of royalty and dominion ; and 
the sun has always been considered as a lord or king, 
the ruler of the day, the chief of the heavenly bodies. It 
was said of Re that " he was lord of the two worlds, 
enthroned on the sun's disc, who moves his egg, who 
appears in the abyss of heaven." The Syrians also 
worshipped the sun under the name of Baal, which 
signifies lord; and it was because the Egyptians had 
this idea of the sun that they added his name to the 
titles of their kings, implying that as he was chief in 
heaven so were they chief on earth. 

The name Pharaoh or Phre was a combination of 
the words Pi — t& (the sun), and in several inscrip- 
tions about the Pharaohs such sentences as the fol- 
lowing occur: "Living for ever like the sun," "The 
all-splendid Phre," or "the powerful Phre 4 , the all- 
splendid Son of the Sun." Re was called the soul of 
the world ; but we can hardly speak of him as one, for 
so many different gods were made out of him. In the 
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first place each of his different appearances was wor- 
shipped under a separate name, and again other divini- 
ties were suggested by his various parts or powers. 
And first, with reference to his appearances; as the 
rising sun he was Horus (chief), the god of victory. 
We shall hear of Horus again in the third order, for he 
was not only the rising sun, he had other characteristics 
and a history of his own, but this was one of his 
meanings, and it easily connects itself in our minds 
with victory when we think of the Scripture expression 
with reference to the rising sun, "Who goeth forth, 
rejoicing as a giant." One can imagine him rejoicing 
because he felt that he was Horus, the chief, the young 
and glorious beginning, who knew that he must con- 
quer and subdue everything to himself. 

At mid-day the sun was worshipped simply as Ee, 
the great god himself in his full power and glory, and 
he was then represented accompanied by a scarabeus. 
As the shining sun he was called Ubn Ee ; as the solar 
disc Atin Ke ; and when he was below the horizon, the 
sun after setting, he was worshipped as the dark god 
Atmou, darkness. The name Atum or Atmou, according 
to some, means " to complete," " to perfect/' so that the 
sun after his setting may be named thus to imply that 
the day is completed, perfected. Atum is depicted in 
the paintings on the tombs which refer to the judg- 
ment scenes in company with his daughter, Thmei, the 
goddess of truth; withThoth, the recorder of men's good 
and bad actions ; and with other gods concerned in the 
judgment of souls. He may be there as an expression 
of the completed lives which are about to be reviewed, 
or, being the darkness which succeeds sunset, he may 
typify the dark unknown into which the Egyptians 
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felt that their dead had entered. But if, as Mr. Birch 
thinks, Atum means " not," and this god is a personifi- 
cation of the negative principle, then he may represent 
the shortcomings, the things not done, as Thoth, the 
things done of the soul ; either a balance to put against 
the good actions of a man, or a weight to drag down 
more heavily his scale of eviL 

These, then, are gods made out of the sun's ap- 
pearances ; there were others suggested by his different 
parts or attributes. First, the splendour and power of 
his rays were worshipped as a god under the names ot 
Moui, splendour, and Gom or Sem, signifying strength, 
for the splendid and powerful rays of the sun were 
sacred at once for their brilliancy and their strength ; 
and in a country like Egypt, where this luminary is so 
fierce in his brightness, it is difficult to say whether 
such a god as this would be most feared or admired* 
Gom, Sem, or Moui was, however, said to have been 
worshipped from immemorial time and with the greatest 
honours. I told you a story about him before in 
speaking of Amun, how Gom insisted on seeing the 
Great Unseen, and was after all defrauded by him of 
the sight. 

Gom was said to have fought against the giants, who 
were enemies of the gods, and who in far distant ages 
had ventured to make war on heaven. Almost all 
mythologies have a tradition of this kind, a time of 
combat between material and spiritual powers. No 
doubt the idea originated in some tradition of the first 
attempts of men to subdue the powers of nature which 
appeared to be in league against them; the barren 
soil for instance which refused to yield them food until 
they had ploughed and sown and watered it; the 
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woods and jungles through which they were obliged 
to clear their paths, — wild beasts that they had to 
slaughter and tame for their sustenance and use; 
streams which they turned from their courses for the 
watering of arid wastes : the whole material world 
appeared at first to be a host of forces hostile to the 
heaven of man's comfort (his ideal and remembered 
state), and such works as these were the combats 
between nature-giants and the spirit of strength in man 
which was like the light of a god within him. The 
sun, too, which being so far removed from this world 
would hardly be looked upon as a material, at any rate 
not as an earthly force, would often be their helper in 
these combats; ripening their food, lightening their 
darkness, from whom the wild beasts would slink away; 
no wonder that Moui should be also Gom. The Scan- 
dinavian mythology had a god of this kind in its giant- 
killer Thor, and Greece's hero-god Hercules was a 
personification of the same idea, being even more nearly 
connected with the god whom we have been considering, 
as his name is supposed to be related to the Semitic 
word "har" — heat, and also to the "aor" — light, of 
Hebrew; which shows that the Greek personification 
of strength was also connected with the sun, and if this 
be so, the story of the twelve labours of Hercules, it is 
thought, may have reference to the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac. The name of the great Israelitish hero Samson 
is connected with the word Sem, another name of the 
Egyptian god of strength. 

Two other gods, personifications of Ee's attributes, 
are Mandoo the avenger, and Malooli, who is mentioned 
in connexion with a horse. Mandoo doubtless refers 
to the terrible and consuming fierceness of the sun in 
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a hot climate. Some of the Pharaohs used to call 
themselves "Mandoo towards the Gentiles," meaning 
that they could consume them as the sun consumed. 
Malooli's horse may be an expression of the swiftness 
of the course of the sun. 

Re was principally worshipped at Heliopolis, which 
means " the City of the Sun," from Helios, the Greek sun 
god. Herodotus says that the priests of Ee were never 
allowed to carry wine into the temple, because they 
considered it wrong to drink wine during the day when 
under the immediate inspection of their Lord and King, 
but it is supposed that though they did not drink wine 
in the temple of the sun, they offered libations of wine 
to that deity. Plutarch tells us that when the Egyp- 
tians offered wine to their gods, it was not because they 
looked upon it as in its own nature acceptable, but 
because they considered it to be the blood of those 
enemies who formerly fought against them, which 
being mixed with the earth produced the vine, and 
hence, he adds, they think that drinking wine in 
quantities makes men mad, being filled with the blood 
of their own kindred. Heliopolis was regarded as a 
very celebrated city in Egypt ; it was a kind of univer- 
sity where astronomy and all branches of science were 
taught; there was an observatory there, and philoso- 
phers from distant countries came to study under the 
priests of this place, who were thought to be more 
learned than any other priests in Egypt Plato, 
Eudoxus, and Pythagoras all studied in this city ; and 
it was of Heliopolis, also called On, that Potipherah 
was a priest, to whose daughter, you remember, Joseph 
was married 

It was in the temple of Heliopolis, as fables say, upon 
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the altar of Ee, that the world-wonder, the Phoenix, 
of whom Herodotus says, " I have never seen it but in 
a painting," laid down his father's ashes once in every 
1461 years. A bird surpassing all other birds, the 
world could contain but one, like an eagle in size, but 
richly feathered with gold and purple and blue and 
red, wide winged, with crested head and human arms, 
that it was wont to raise as if in prayer, most rarely 
seen, lonely and luxurious, and growing old at last, 
and dying in an aromatic nest of cassia, frankincense, 
and myrrh. Then new life came out of death, the 
world's next Phoenix rose from the ruin of the old, 
and carried his father's ashes to the altar of Ee at 
Heliopolis. There are many different interpretations 
of this fable, the most probable of which have been 
mentioned to you ; but I don't think you have heard 
yet that the Phoenix may have reference to the appear- 
ances of comets, and it will also interest you to know 
that Job mentions this wonderful bird in words which 
appear to bear upon a future life. " I shall die in my 
nest," he says, " and multiply my days as the Phoenix." 
The worship of Ee was universal in Egypt, but he 
was never looked upon as the greatest of the gods, 
until some strangers from Asia, who, it appears, were 
sun worshippers, came into Egypt about the end of the 
eighteenth dynasty, and instituted an almost exclusive 
worship of this deity, under his name of Atin-Ee, the 
solar disc ; but this undue exaltation of a material god 
was very distasteful to the metaphysically minded 
Egyptians, and as soon as the sun-worshippers were 
expelled, Ee was made to resume his old subordinate 
place in the pantheon of the country, and the name of 
the stranger king who had exalted him was erased 

B B 
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from the monuments. Be has been called by some the 
son of Pthah, and by others of Khem. 

Thoth, the Ibis-headed, god of intellect and of the 
moon, stands next in importance to Be. He was 
usually represented with a human figure and the head 
of an ibis, which bird was especially sacred to him, 
but he also sometimes appears with a man's face, and 
the crescent moon on his head, surmounted by an 
ostrich feather, which was the emblem of Thmei, the 
goddess of justice ; and this connexion between Thoth 
and the goddess of justice had reference to the position 
which Thoth was supposed to hold in the spiritual 
world. One of his names was " Lord of the Eight 
Begions or of the Eighth Begion." Champollion thinks 
that this refers to a place between the earth and the 
moon, which the Egyptians divided into eight regions, 
and where they supposed the spirits of the departed 
waited to be judged. Thoth was called the lord of this 
eighth region, . because he fulfilled a very important 
part with reference to the dead. During the life-time 
of men he was their constant observer, and the re- 
corder of all their actions, good and bad. These he 
was continually writing down upon his tablets; and 
when the souls of the dead passed into the dark eighth 
region, and found themselves in the presence of Osiris 
their judge, Thoth was there too with his note books, 
from which he read to Osiris the histories of men, and 
then wrote them in another eternal book out of which 
they were judged. In his capacity of an assistant at 
the judgment, he was called " the scribe and txranseller 
of Osiris," "the scribe of truth," "the guardian of the 
pure souls in the hall of the two truths," and is repre- 
sented simply with his pen and tablets, but when he is 
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depicted noting the actions of living people, it is always 
with a palm branch in his hand, because the palm was 
an emblem of the year on account of its putting out a 
fresh frond every month. The first month of the year 
was called after Thoth, and this, together with the 
fact of his being connected with the palm, a symbol of 
time, makes it probable that the Egyptians at an early 
period reckoned their year by lunar months. 

It is simple enough to trace the connexion between 
a moon god and a god of time, but why either a moon 
or a time god should also be the personification of in- 
tellect, letters, learning, is more difficult to see. The 
name Thoth, Bunsen tells us, may be connected with 
the Egyptian root for "word ;" he is called the " Lord of 
Divine Words." Let us imagine how it might have 
been, how one of his characteristics grew out of ano- 
ther. First of all then, there might have been the 
moon god ; what a natural and beautiful object of wor- 
ship ! Plutarch says the Egyptians imagined that the 
sun and moon sailed round the world in boats. It is 
easy to picture to ourselves how people might wonder- 
ingly worship their mysterious nightly visitant, the 
bright, calmly-sailing god, clear-eyed and voiceless, 
whose motions they never heard, whose face they could 
not fail to see ; and how certain they must have felt that 
he saw them; how naturally they would begin to 
think of the clear, cold moonlight, striking into and 
bringing forth their dark, hidden places, as a keen, re- 
morseless, recording spirit, stealing on subtly, noise- 
lessly, continually, like time itself. Perhaps they 
thought his monthly darkening was caused by the 
blackness of the sins which he had seen, or that he was 
just then turning his clear face to Osiris, and rendering 
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V 

up to him the full-filled tale. The just and faithful 
recorder, with the ostrich feather for his emblem ; % 
lord of divine words ; words called divine, perhaps, at 
first, because true in the sense of actual, a record of 
actual facts, and afterwards acknowledged as divine, 
because in a deeper sense true. He who knows so 
clearly, these worshippers may have said, must he not 
be the source of knowledge 9 He must himself be intel- 
lect ; the intellect by which we know. He, the 
learned Thoth, with his tablets and his records, he must 
first have taught them to record; he must have in- 
vented the hieroglyphic signs by which they noted 
down events in their smaller way ; he must have in- 
structed them, and taught them the names of things ; 
the systems of the stars ; the eloquence of language ; 
the nature of voices ; the harmony of the three-stringed 
lyre which he made, giving it a string for every season, 
treble for summer, bass for winter, tenor for spring. 
Most learned Thoth, the 'great and great' they called him 
*— a very great god, as you see, but all learning, and 
with no genius about him, clear, cold, remorseless ; it 
was very appropriate making moonlight the type of 
learning and keen intellect, which can give light only, 
without warmth and life ; and how imperfect the light 
is even. Plutarch says of Thoth, that he had one arm 
shorter than the other, by which, perhaps, he means to 
allude to this. With all our knowledge we see so little 
of anything, so little into anything ; just a keen streak 
of moonlight here and there making the darkness near 
it more dark, for what is there that we can take fairly 
up in the arms of our intellect, and look at all round? 
— Our knowledge has indeed uneven arms. 

Socrates does not treat the learned god Thoth with 
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much, respect in the quaint little fable that he relates 
of him, which I will quote to you ; he seems to think 
that the invention of letters was not such a very great 
benefit to mankind after alL "I have heard," says 
Socrates, " that at Naucratis, in Egypt, there was one 
of the ancient gods of that country to whom was con- 
secrated the bird which they call ibis, but the name 
of the deity himself was Thoth ; that he was the first 
to invent numbers and arithmetic, geometry and astro- 
nomy, and, moreover, draughts and dice, and especially 
letters, at the time when the god Amain was king of 
all Egypt. To him Thoth went and showed him his 
arts, and told him that they ought to be distributed 
amongst the rest of the Egyptians. Amun asked 
him what was the use of each, and as he explained it, 
according as he appeared to say well or ill, he either 
praised or blamed them. But when they came to the 
letters, * This knowledge, O Amun ! ' said Thoth, 
'will make the Egyptians wiser, and better able to 
remember ; for it has been invented as a medicine for 
memory and wisdom.' But he replied, ' Most ingenious 
Thoth, you, as being the father of letters, out of fondness 
have attributed to them just the contrary effect to that 
which they will have. For this invention will produce 
forgetfulness in the minds of those who learn it through 
the neglect of memory ; for that, through trusting to 
writing, they will remember outwardly by means of 
foreign marks, and not inwardly by means of their own 
faculties. So that you have discovered a medicine not 
for memory, but for recollection, and you are providing 
for your disciples the appearance of wisdom and not 
the reality/ " In distinguishing between memory and 
recollection, Socrates means that we can only really be 
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said to remember a thing, when we have it always laid 
by in our minds, ready for use at any moment, without 
having to recall it to us by outward help, whilst, on 
the other hand, what we have written down, we have 
laid by as it were out of our minds, and this we can 
only recall by referring to what we have written. To 
recall any thing to us is recollection; memory is a 
constant possession. 

The ibis was sacred to Thoth, some have said, on 
account of its feathers being so mixed together, the 
black with the white, as to form a representation of the 
moon's gibbosity. The ape was also an emblem of 
Thoth, and he was frequently represented under the 
form of this animal — why, we are not told ; but there 
has been a curious reason given for the custom of a pig 
being sacrificed to him at the period of the full moon. 
One of the punishments inflicted at the judgment on an 
unworthy soul was that it was obliged to begin life 
again in the form of a pig, and as Thoth was connected 
with the judgment, a pig sacrificed to the full moon 
was emblematic of a soul sent out upon fresh wander- 
ings at the commencement of a new period of time. I 
must not forget to tell you that medicine was amongst 
the things in which Thoth instructed mankind, and this 
leads to the" mention of Hermes Trismegistus, who has 
been confounded with Thoth, and who is indeed so much 
like him, that it is only in name one can trace any 
difference between them. 

The Greek name for Thoth was Hermes; he was 
Hermes twice great, and Hermes Trismegistus means 
Hermes thrice great. It was said by some historians 
that this latter deity had written forty-two books, 
thirty-six of which treated of philosophy and religion* 
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and six of medicine, anatomy, and the cure of diseases, 
and these hooks were treated with great respect by the 
Egyptians, and frequently carried hy them in their 
religious processions ; but Sir G. Wilkinson thinks it 
prohahle that the Egyptians themselves never referred 
the origin of these books to their deity, Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, but that they named after him the learned priest, 
or philosopher, or whoever he might be who wrote 
them, and that the Greek historians who were after- 
wards told that Hermes Trismegistus had written the 
sacred books, naturally attributed them to the deity of 
the same name. 

Seb and Netpe are important as being the father and 
mother of the chief gods of the third order. Seb was 
considered to be the Earth and also Time, and Netpe 
the Vault of Heaven and Space. Seb was called the 
father and Netpe the mother of the gods, and from 
this union of earth and heaven sprang those divinities 
who, as we shall see by and by, bore especial reference 
to the dealings of the gods with men ; in other words, 
were the development of the moral element in the 
Egyptian religion. Seb was also called " The Opener," 
"The Eevealer of Good;" and Netpe was styled 
"The Daughter of the Sun," "Protectress of the 
SouL" There are paintings of her in the tombs, 
standing in a sycamore tree, pouring the water of life 
from a vase, and holding a basket of sacred fruit on 
her arm. Souls of the deceased, in the forms of birds 
with human faces, are seen underneath, trying to catch 
the sacred water, and sometimes their relations and 
friends are depicted helping them in this endeavour. 

The remaining deities, generally classed as belonging 
to the second order, are Khons, the third member of 
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the great Triad of Thebes ; Anouke*, the goddess of 
fire, and the third member of the great Triad of Ele- 
phantine — her name is sometimes connected with that 
of Neith ; Tafhe, a lion-headed goddess, supposed to 
be the same as Thriphis, the companion of Khem at 
Athribis and Chemmis ; Savak, or Souchos, the croco- 
dile-headed god, chiefly worshipped at Ombos — he was 
sometimes called Savak Ee, and was a kind of sun god; 
and Eileithyia, sometimes represented as a vulture, 
perhaps the Genius of the Upper Country. 

Besides these are many others, whose representations 
occur on the monuments, and of whom it cannot be 
said to which order they belong. Amongst them are 
two of considerable importance — Thmei and Athor. 
Thmei was the goddess of Truth and Justice, or the 'two 
truths/ by one truth being meant the inward perception 
of what is, and by the other the outward manifestation 
of truth, which is justice. The name Thmei is con- 
nected with the Hebrew word Thummim, which means 
two truths, and it is curious to find that the Hebrew 
symbols, Urim and Thummim, or some like them, were 
used beforehand in the Egyptian ceremonial. Urim 
(light) and Thummim (two truths) were, as you know, 
worn upon the breastplate of the Israelitish high-priest ; 
and on Egyptian breastplates are also found figures of 
Ee, the god of the sun, and of Thmei, the goddess of 
truth and justice, symbols which would present pre- 
cisely similar ideas to the minds of those who realised 
in Ee abstract light, and in Thmei abstract truth, 
which no doubt some of the Egyptian priests did. It 
is probable that Moses talked of these things with 
some of them, and I suppose that God may have 
allowed him to continue the use of signs with which 
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he had become familiar. Thmei is sometimes repre- 
sented with her eyes closed, to show that truth is 
spiritual, drawing its light from, an invisible eternal 
source, uninfluenced by the outward and the mortal. 
She is much concerned in the judgment scenes, in con- 
sidering which we shall hear of her again. The souls 
of the dead after judgment wore the emblem of Thmei, 
and were called " the judged," or " the justified/' which 
was the way in which the Egyptians always spoke of 
the deceased. 

Athor is another divinity whose name frequently 
occurs on the monuments; she was the Egyptian 
goddess of Beauty, and answered to the Aphrodite or 
Venus of the Greeks. She is generally represented by 
a female figure with horns, having the sun's disc 
between them ; sometimes, also, she has a perch over 
her head with a hawk upon it, and sometimes she 
appears in the form of a spotted cow, which was her 
emblem, and held particularly sacred to her. Athor 
was also a personification of the west, for when the sun 
set behind the western mountains, he was said to sink 
into the arms of this goddess, which was a simple way 
of expressing that sunset is the completed beauty of 
the day. The idea of Athor receiving the sun into her 
arms seems to explain the name of this divinity. Her 
hieroglyphic sign is the figure of a hawk in a house, 
and the hawk is an emblem of the sun, who in one of 
his appearances is called Horus, so that Athor has been 
said to mean the House of Horus, which may refer to 
the sun's resting-place being in her arms. As, how- 
ever, Horus is also the name of another divinity of the 
third order, a son of Iris, some suppose that this name 
of Athor, the House of Horus, may refer to a connexion 
or confusion of ideas between these two goddesses. 
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Athor was the morning and evening star, the lady of 
the dance and mirth, who was said to fill all heaven 
and earth with her beneficent acts ; she presided over 
amusements and dress, and there is mention made of 
some curious kind of necklace in connexion with her 
which reminds us of Freyja, the Scandinavian goddess 
of beauty, with her enchanted ornament, Brisingamen. 
Of the other deities to be mentioned here I have 
nothing to tell you, excepting that there were amongst 
them lion and bull-headed gods and goddesses, some in 
the shapes of asps, and' vultures with outstretched 
wings ; one goddess with the heads of a lion and of a 
crocodile ; goddesses of the upper and the lower parts of 
Egypt, of the east and of the west, of the sky and 
of the soil of the country ; the fat, blue-coloured, old 
river god, Hapi, or Nilus, the Abyss of Waters, Father 
of the Fathers of the Gods, who had plants and 
flowers growing out of his head, and stalks in his 
hands, and who used to sit beneath the rocks of the 
cataract pouring water out of his water-jar, with a 
snake behind him and a hawk and a vulture perched 
above his head; a war god; the bald-headed god of 
medicine; Thoth's wife, the lady of language. Each 
city had its tutelary genius : there was a year god, and 
the beautiful young god of the day, who was said to be 
the child of Athor (night), and who is found with his 
finger upon his lip rising out of an opening lotus 
flower, whose leaves fall floating upon the waters of a 
lake. Each month and each hour had its own divinity ; 
there were hawk and jackal-headed earth spirits ; genii 
and demons with human forms, and animal, monstrous 
heads, who were supposed to haunt every part of the 
universe, moving amongst men unseen, but influencing 
or obeying them ; Great Chaos, in the likeness of a 
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primeval cow, being a repetition of the goddess Maut, and 
said to be the parent of the sun, which reminds one of 
the Scandinavian cow Audhumla, who licked the ice 
plains of Mist Land, and gave birth to a hero-god; 
there was the hippopotamus-crocodile creature, who sat 
at the entrance of Hell, the guardian of its horrors and 
an accuser of souls ; four genii of the dead, with lower 
region demons, and the .forty-two assessors or accusing 
spirits, who examined the souls of the deceased when 
they came into the presence of Osiris. 

Amongst the gods of this order, Ee may be said to 
answer to Helios and Sol. Moui or Gom, and Khons, 
are both said to be connected .with Hercules. 

Mandoo, the fierceness of the sun, answers to Mars, 
the God of War, though there was another war god, 
Eanpo, " The Destroyer." Mandoo was the " Avenging 
Power," a divine attribute ; but Ranpo was the actual 
warfare amongst men, answering to the Ares of the 
Greeks. Thoth, the God of Letters, &c, was thought 
to be the same as Hermes, of whom it was said that he 
invented the " lyre and syrinx, the alphabet, numbers, 
astronomy, music, measures, weights, and many other 
things/ ' Seb was supposed to answer to Cronos and 
Saturn, because he was called "Father of the Gods;" 
but there is this great difference, that Cronos and 
Saturn in their " respective countries were regarded as 
the most ancient divinities ;" whilst Seb was said to be 
the " Youngest of the Gods." 

Netpe, as the wife of Seb, was identified with Rhea, 
the wife of Cronos. Athor answered to Aphrodite and 
Venus. Thmei appears to have given her name to 
Themis, the Greek personification of order, law, equity. 
Anouke* was considered the same as Estia and Vesta. 
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LETTER XVII. 

My dear Boys, — 

Seb and Netpe, as we said before, represented the 
Earth, or Time ; and Space, or the Vault of Heaven ; and 
from these two sprang those divinities chiefly concerned 
with the government and destinies of man. Of earth 
and heaven we may say man is born, time and space 
must exist before he can be made. The gods of the 
third order were, then, -first, the children of Seb and 
Netpe, said to have been born on five consecutive 
days, called the birthdays of the gods : they were 
Osiris ; Aroeris, also called the Elder Horus ; Set ; 
Isis ; and Nepthys ; and added to these the children of 
Osiris ; Horus the younger, Harpocrates, and Anubis. 
The characters and histories of these deities bear so 
much upon one another, that it is difficult to speak of 
any one separately, so I must be as brief as I can in 
my explanation of each, and then pass on to the Greek 
myth related by Plutarch and other historians, which, 
though not to be relied on as an expression of the old 
Egyptian faith respecting these gods, has the merit of 
bringing them all before us at Once, and thus rendering 
it easier for us to remember their names, their offices, 
and their characters. 
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First, we will speak of- what the monuments tell us 
respecting them ; and from these it appears that Osiris 
was an expression of the goodness of the deity — ab- 
stract goodness. But more than this, he was the 
goodness of God made manifest not merely by the 
beauties and beneficences of nature, nor by the true and 
noble aspirations which exist in the soul of man, but 
by the union of godhead with manhood in the life of a 
god upon earth. More wonderful, doubtless, than any 
of the other foreshadowings of truth in the Egyptian 
religion is this of a god manifest in the flesh, the 
greatest mystery of our own faith ; it was likewise the 
greatest mystery of theirs; but this people was not 
alone in prophesying thus of Him who has been the 
desire of all nations. 

Osiris came into the world in order that he might 
benefit mankind, and it was taught that he went about 
to every place instructing men, and distributing gifts to 
them. He is represented in one place as describing 
himself thus : " I am the eldest son of Seb, of an illus- 
trious branch, and of noble blood, cousin of the day. 
There is no place where I have not been, and I have 
liberally distributed my benefits to all mankind." He 
is also called the "many-eyed," and is said to be the 
" opener of truth," " the manifestor of good," " full of 
goodness and truth." But after a time this good god, 
this living goodness, fell a sacrifice to the principle of 
evil, and was subject to death, since when he never 
revisited the earth in a human form, but became the 
ruler of the land of shades, and the judge of souls. In 
this character he was regarded with the profoundest 
reverence, and was called, "the lord of life," "the 
eternal ruler," "the strong chief of the buildings," 
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" the lord of the tombs." Indeed, his names were very 
numerous — forty-nine are given to him in the funeral 
ritual, and yet, with all these designations of him, 
Osiris was enshrined so far within the most sacred re- 
cesses of the Egyptian heart that the people made a 
scruple of mentioning his name at alL The god who 
was goodness itself who had lived amongst men, who 
had died the death of men, and was yet the eternal 
living ruler and judge of men, they felt to be so pro- 
found and awful a mystery that they feared to let his 
name pass over their lips — the many-named and name- 
less One. " He whom I scruple to mention," Herodotus 
says in speaking of him. You can easily imagine that 
as this dying god was regarded with so great a rever- 
ence, the places in which he was supposed to have 
been buried were greatly reverenced also. I say the 
places, because there were many in Egypt which laid 
claim to this distinction; but that which was most gene- 
rally believed to have been his burial-place was the 
island of Phil®, where a magnificent temple was built 
in honour of him, with an inner sanctuary open at the 
top to the sky. There his body was supposed to lie, 
and the most solemn oath that could be taken by any 
Egyptian was, "By him who lies at Philae." The 
priests used to visit his tomb and crown it with 
flowers ; an^ Plutarch says, " that no one was allowed 
to go to the island at any other time, and that no bird 
would fly, nor fish swim near this consecrated ground ; w 
and Diodorus says, " the sepulchre of Osiris at Philae 
is revered by all the priests throughout Egypt, and 
360 cups are filled daily with milk, by priests expressly 
appointed for this purpose, who, calling on the name of 
the gods, utter a solemn lamentation ; wherefore the 
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island can only be approached by the priests, and the 
most solemn oath taken by the inhabitants of the 
Thebaid is to swear by < Osiris, who lies buried at 
Phila,- The mysterious history of Osiris was recorded 
on the walls of this temple, and no person was allowed 
to visit it without express permission from the priests. 
What were called the " Mysteries of Osiris" formed 
the most important part of the Egyptian religion, at 
least of the offices of the priests, .for as they were pro- 
found mysteries, and kept sacred to the priesthood, 
they could not have much concerned the people, and 
we cannot learn anything about them, though we may 
imagine much. It was considered a great honour to 
take part in these mysteries or festivals; there were 
greater and lesser mysteries, and only the most virtuous 
among the priests were ever allowed to take part in 
the greater. There was another temple of Osiris at 
Abydus, which was held in great esteem, and it is said 
that the Egyptians were always very anxious to be 
buried near its most sacred part, in order that their 
bodies might be hallowed by lying near to that of their 
god, as in our day some people desire to be buried in 
the chancel of the church, no doubt from some linger- 
ing belief which they have in the presence of our Lord's 
body upon the sacred table. But it was after death 
that the Egyptian looked forward to a real and lasting 
union with his lord, for of the region of Amenti, or 
land of the dead, Osiris was said to be the president 
or ruler, and there he was supposed to be ever living 
and judging. His son Horus introduced the souls of 
the dead to him, bringing them before his throne on 
which he sat in the form of a mummied figure, holding 
in his crossed hands the crook and flagellum, clad in 
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pure shining white; on his head, sometimes sym- 
bols of stability, and sometimes the crown of the 
upper country, which was decked with ostrich feathers, 
emblems of truth. Thoth then weighed the actions of 
the dead in the scales of truth, and if the person was 
justified, he received the name of Osiris, and entered 
into everlasting happiness. 

Osiris was also connected with Pthah, as you heard 
before, under the name of Pthah Sokari Osiris ; and 
the natures of these two deities appear to combine in 
the following manner. Pthah was a personification of 
the creative or forming power of the deity, and might 
be expressed in other words as mind or intelligence 
acting upon matter, or the principle of order construct- 
ing the system of nature out of chaos, whilst Osiris 
being the principle of goodness, was the goodness that 
is in nature, or in other words that principle of order 
working in nature, by which all things were framed, 
and by which they go on regularly and harmoniously, 
as they should go on. 

As far as we have gone at present, we have seen in 
Osiris the highest and most comprehensive of the 
Egyptian divinities; for being the principle of goodness 
or love, we feel that he represents not so much an attri- 
bute of the deity as the deity himself of whom we say 
not that he is good or loving, but that He is Love ; and 
we cannot help feeling surprised to find that this 
greatest amongst the Egyptian gods should be especially 
connected with the lowest portion of the Egyptian faith ; 
but this was actually the case, for it was Osiris whom 
they supposed to dwell in the bull Apis, and as they 
imagined that their mysterious deity was always pre- 
sent with them in this animal, it became one of their 
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most important divinities. They chose the sacred bull 
on account of different signs, which I will explain to 
you when we speak of the worship of the . sacred ani- 
mals; when it died they mourned as if they had lost 
Osiris himself, and when they found another in which 
they imagined him to dwell, their joy was as extrava- 
gant as their grief had been before. So much as this 
then of the history, character, and offices of Osiris is to 
be gathered from the monuments. Greek writers find 
other meanings in him besides that one which we have 
been dwelling upon, but though we may learn much 
from them concerning the Egyptian mythology, we 
cannot depend upon aU they say, for some of their 
interpretations are very fanciful, and they were also apt 
to confuse the deities one with another. 

One of the explanations which Plutarch gives of 
Osiris is too important to be omitted ; he considers him 
to have been in one character a personification of the 
river Nile ; and though there was another god of the 
Kile — Nilus, or " Hapi of the Waters " — whom I men- 
tioned amongst the deities of the second order, it is not 
unlikely that the river should also have been connected 
with Osiris. Indeed, it was a form • of him that could 
hardly fail to be worshipped by the Egyptian cultivators 
of the soil, who, having been taught that Osiris was the 
principle of goodness in everything, and seeing that all 
the fruitfulness of the country depended upon the great 
river, would soon pass on from looking upon this as one 
of his developments to worshipping it as the god him- 
self, and thus we have the true and beautiful idea of a 
spirit of goodness present in nature, dwindling down into 
a servile adoration of the thing itself, in which the 
spirit of goodness was seen. The name of the river god, 

c c 
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" Hapi," is the same as that of the sacred bull, " Apis," 
or " Hapi." We shall find as we go on that each of 
the gods of this order has received, amongst other in- 
terpretations, one in connexion with Osiris as the river, 
excepting Aroeris, or the elder Horus, who comes next 
to Osiris, and is supposed to have represented the light 
of the sun. 

After him comes Set, the third son of Seb and Netpe, 
and he was the exact opposite of his brother Osiris, for 
he is said to have been " an abstract notion of what was 
hurtful and bad acting in opposition to the good, yet 
still ' necessary to mankind, and part of the system 
ordained by the divine intellect." His name signifies 
" the violent," " the hostile," and some have attached 
to it the meaning of " anger." Plutarch describes him 
in these words : " Those powers of the universal soul 
which are subject to the influence of passions, and in 
the material system whatever is noxious, as bad air, 
irregular seasons, eclipses of the sun and moon, are 
ascribed to Typho," which was his name for Set. He 
was apparently the god of pain, trouble, violence, decay. 
Bunsen says that Set is called " The Lord of the World," 
and according to him, the name betokens " something 
forcible, acting violently, repeatedly swinging round and 
tumbling over." This god was also called, " He who 
has two countenances," "The double-headed," "The 
great destroyer." And yet, in spite of his impleading 
characteristics, he was worshipped, in the earliest times, 
equally with Osiris and the other gods; and he is 
represented on the tombs as instructing kings in the use 
of the bow, which, being an instrument of warfare, is 
just what one might have expected him to instruct them 
in. He is also found in company with Hor-Hat, the 
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good genius of the upper country, pouring, from a vase, 
over the king's head, the emblems of life and purity, to 
show that misfortunes would fall as certainly upon the 
crowned head, as victory and good fortune might be 
hoped to do through the influence of the good deity ; and 
also that life and purity were as much sustained by one 
as by the other. Set is represented with a human forrn^ 
and the head of a quadruped, with square-topped ears ; 
sometimes he has the head of a hawk added to his own, 
to show his sovereignty, as it may be truly said, that 
there is no place where he is not a king. But there 
came a time when he ceased to receive such honours, 
when he appears to have fallen into disgrace with the 
people, and become an object of contempt and aversion, 
for we find his name everywhere chiselled out from 
the monuments where it had formerly been placed side 
by side with that of Osiris. This change took place 
about the time of the 20th dynasty. 

There were different forms of evil besides this expres- 
sion of the abstract principle in the person of Set ; viz. 
a female deity, called Typhot who presided over eclipses 
of the sun, moon, and planets; physical death, opposed to 
Harpocrates, or new life, as we shall see by and by; and 
a giant serpent, called Ap6p or Aph6phis, who signified 
evil in the sense of sin. In the earliest sculptures there 
are representations of this monster rising out of the 
water, sometimes with the head of a man upon the body 
of a snake, sometimes with the entire human form, while 
Horus, the son of Isis- and Osiris, stands up in a boat, 
and pierces his head with a spear. The Greeks, as we 
shall see, became puzzled amongst these various forms 
of evil, and gave the name of Typho to the brother of 
Osiris, attributing to him the snake form of Aphophi* 

oo2 
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and the combat with. Horus ; hence arose the Typho- 
nian myth as related by Plutarch. The original idea 
appears to have been simply this : order and disorder 
in nature, what is beneficent and what is pernicious, 
pleasure and pain, life and death, may be said to have 
one father — are brothers sent out hand in hand into the 
world, though ever acting in opposition to one another. 
-Each appears at one time or another to be supreme, for 
each is a manifestation of the One supreme ; both are to 
be worshipped, with love or fear, with affectionate rever- 
ence, or with a courageous submission ; as in alike manner 
the Hindoos had their Brahme, manifesting himself as 
the creator, the destroyer, and the preserver, the same 
god in three different forms. But added to this orderly 
disorder, as we may call it, this acknowledged necessity 
for suffering, this evil ordained, established, regnant, 
there was known to men another inward evil, a more 
irregular and disorderly disorder, viz. the rebellion of 
the human heart against the ordinances of the gods in 
the moral government of the world. 

This subtle giant, typified .by the snake monster, 
Aph6phis, is found in the earliest times to be in a state 
of war with the gods, never being a god himself, nor 
acknowledged in any way to be such, but represented 
to us as falling beneath the spear of Horus, the god of 
victory, the son of good, which was an expression of 
the hope that was in men, prophetical of Him who 
should one day bruise the serpent's head. But it 
appears that some confusion of ideas arose in later times, 
respecting physical and moral evil, a confounding of 
pain with sin, an uniting of Set with Aphdphis, which 
caused the former to be expunged from the pantheon, 
and his hieroglyphs erased from the monuments, as we 
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have seen. Or might it have been, not a confusion, but 
a clearing of ideas. Evil of all kinds, the people might 
have argued, must have one origin, and as evil within 
the heart, sin, cannot be from above, neither can its 
attendant outward manifestations ; — we see sin followed 
by pain as its necessary supplement, one leading so 
surely to the other that we cannot suppose the end to 
hjave a different origin from the beginning : disorder in 
nature, what is it but a rebellion against good, as dis- 
order in the heart is a rebellion against moral good ? 
The death of the body, what is it but an outward image 
of the death of the soul, a falling away from the source 
of life and purity ? — He who made the heart made the 
world also, the inward and the outward are of one ; all 
good must spring from the Good, all evil must spring 
not from Him ; and thus, perhaps, it may have been that, 
without adopting the Zoroastrian doctrine of rival prin- 
ciples, without adopting any particular doctrine of how 
evil originated, they simply came to feel that it was not 
of the deity, and was not, therefore, to be worshipped 
by man. Such thoughts, or some like these, may have 
influenced the Egyptian priests, or the change may have 
been brought about by the interference of a foreign 
nation, as many suppose, or by a sudden outbreak of 
indignation amongst the Egyptian people themselves, 
on account of some calamity which had befallen their 
nation, and for which they held Set* as the god of mis- 
fortune, to be responsible. As Typho in the Typhonian 
myth, Set has been said to mean the sea which swallows 
up the river, Osiris. 

Isis was the eldest daughter of Seb and Netpe, she 
was therefore the sister, and was also the wife of Osiris, 
and mother of Horus. She is chiefly important from 
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Her connexion with these divinities, and in the character 
of the devoted wife of Osiris, she may be looked upon 
as a personification of devotion, the love of goodness, 
the responsive feeling in the universe to the principle 
of good She was called the protectress of her brother, 
and is represented covering him with her outspread 
wings ; she was also his partner in the sovereignty of 
Amenti, or land of shades, where she assisted at the 
judgment, as we shall see when we speak more parti- 
cularly of that interesting portion of the Egyptian faith. 
Plutarch considers that Isis represented the earth, and, 
as we have seen, that Osiris was that principle of order 
or goodness which pervades nature, Isis would answer 
to him in this sense as formless matter, taking shape 
and beauty beneath the divine organising hand. 
Another of the meanings which Plutarch assigns to her, 
a narrower one than the last, is the land or soil of Egypt, 
which was overflowed by the fructifying river (one de- 
velopment of Osiris), and her son Horus in connexion 
with this idea, he explains to be " that just and season- 
able temperature of the air which preserves and nourishes 
all things." Sothis, or the dog-star, was sacred to this 
goddess, because, it is said, the Egyptians imagined that 
its heliacal rising had some influence upon the inunda- 
tion, and a fable grew out of this supposition, that the 
soul of Isis, after death, had passed into this star. 

Isis is represented in many ways ; as the goddess of 
Amenti she has the form of a woman, with a ftirone 
upon her head, to show her queendom ; in other places 
she is found wearing the sacred vulture, a type of 
motherhood, and she is styled " goddess mother." She 
is sometimes found with flowers and water-plants rising 
from her head ; and Plutarch says that she is dressed 
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in robes of various hues, to show her connexion with 
the many-coloured earth. Another form of Isis is that 
of a woman, with the head of a cat, which appears to 
connect her with Pasht ; and occasionally she is seen 
with a cow's head, which caused the Greeks to confound 
her with Athor. These goddesses were however in 
reality distinct, though the representations of them in 
the sculptures are often so much alike, that it is difficult 
to tell one from the other. But the truth is, that in 
giving so many different attributes to each deity as the 
Egyptians did, it was impossible to prevent one from 
encroaching upon the characteristics of another. This 
was continually happening, and gave rise to much per- 
plexity in the minds of Greek writers, who carried to the 
study of Egyptian mythology another element of con- 
fusion, in their desire to find a likeness in each god or 
goddess to some divinity in their own Pantheon. 

The worship of Isis, in connexion with Osiris, was 
universal throughout Egypt, even in the earliest times ; 
and during the period of Greek domination, she was 
held even in greater consideration than before, and 
almost all the temples which the Greeks built, were 
erected in honour of her. They knew more about Isis 
and Osiris than any of the other divinities, and assigned 
vaguely to them the attributes of almost all, because 
they fancied that they found combined in these two the 
characteristics of their own chief gods ; so many and so 
various indeed were the meanings given to Isis that she 
was said to have ten thousand names. But though 
worshipped throughout Egypt, the chief seat of her 
honour was at Philae, of which place she, Osiris, and 
Horns formed the triad. On the walls of the temple 
there, as I said before, the history of Osiris' sufferings 
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is depicted, and there were celebrated the mysteries in 
memory of his death, for whom " Isis had so great an 
affection." 

Nephthys was the last of the family of Netpe. She 
represents the end of things, and in the tomb scenes is 
found standing at the feet of the deceased, whilst Isis is 
at the head. She held certain offices in Amenti, and 
was called " the Sister Goddess," in reference to her re- 
lation to Isis and Osiris. Her name in hieroglyphs 
reads, " the Lady of the Abode/' and she wears a house 
upon her head as her emblem. There is nothing more 
to be said about her at present, except that in the 
Typhonian myth she is said to mean the sea-shore and 
those further parts of Egypt which were not watered 
by the river. 

We now come to the children of Isis and Osiris, and 
the eldest of these was Horus, called " the Younger/' 
to distinguish him from Aroeris, or the elder Horus, 
brother to Osiris. Horus was the god of victory, and 
also of royalty ; but his peculiar and distinguishing 
title was " the support and defender of his father/' He 
supported his father Osiris, goodness, because he was the 
destroyer of Aph6phis, the giant-serpent or sin. We 
may look upon him as a personification of the struggle 
between right and wrong, and it is in his warfare with 
the Evil Being that Horus is generally represented to 
us, standing up in his boat, with other deities round him, 
and piercing the monster in the water. The story, of a 
god combating a serpent is repeated in several mytho- 
logies, in the Greek, Apollo fights with Pytho ; the 
Hindoos have their Vishnoo slaying the serpent Caliya; 
and amongst the Northern tales we have the struggles 
of Thor with Jormungund. 
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• Horns had also offices connected with the dead, as all 
the deities of this order had ; he was the steersman of 
the dead-hoat, and he brought the souls before Osiris, 
besides assisting Anubis to weigh their actions. He 
was said to be fair, and he had a hawk's head, as Be 
also had, but Horus' hawk's head was surmounted by 
a double crown, to show his majesty ; and because he 
was a personification of majesty, the kings of Egypt 
were often compared to him, and were said to "put on 
the crown of Egypt* like Horus, the son of Isis." He 
was also identified with the rising sun, as we saw in 
considering the gods of the second order ; and Plutarch 
says that there was a festival held in honour of Horus 
on a certain day, when the Egyptians supposed that the 
" sun and moon were in the same right line with the 
earth, and this day was called the birthday of Horus' 
eyes." 

In connexion with Osiris and Isis as the river and 
soil of Egypt, Plutarch considers him to represent " that 
just and seasonable temperature of the air that preserves 
and nourishes all things;" and in this sense he might 
be said to support or help his father Osiris, by forming 
the clouds whose rain caused the inundation. The 
constellation of Orion was sacred to this divinity. 

Harpocrates, or the infant Horus, was a younger son 
of Isis and Osiris ; he represented extreme youth, the 
first feeble beginnings of life in nature and in man ; 
but besides representing the youth of this life, he was 
also a type of the new life of the soul after death, its 
first imperfect shootings into a fresh state of existence. 
In this character he was the god of the resurrection, 
and as such we find him both seated before Osiris in 
Amenti, and also upon the tombs of the dead, as a 
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sign that though decay was going on beneath, another 
life had already begun for the disimprisoned souL 
Sometimes also there is seen standing before him a 
short deformed old man, " with a tail, a curly beard, 
hideous features, and a head-dress of long feathers." 
This old man means physical death, and he is made to 
stand before Harpocrates in a humble attitude, and is 
said to "adore his lord" — death itself subdued and 
obliged to do homage to the unquenchable spirit of life. 
There is one instance of these two being united in a 
single figure, viz. that of a youth with the old, ugly 
death's head; but alone Harpocrates was represented 
as a young child, with " one lock of hair falling from 
his head, and his finger raised to his lips; 1 ' the one 
lock and the raised finger being the peculiar emblems 
of childhood. Plutarch tells us that he was lame in 
his feet, and accounts for this by saying that in one 
sense he represents " those weak and tender shootings 
of the corn which appear about the time of the winter 
solstice," after the inundation has subsided. 

The jackal-headed god Anubis, another son of Osiris, 
represented death in the sense of departure, or the 
separation of the soul from the body and its passage to 
another state. He was not death in the sense of decay, 
for that was personified by the little deformed old man 
who adored his lord Harpocrates; Anubis was con- 
nected only with the departure of souls ; it was he who 
took care of them on their journey, and conducted 
them to the Solemn Shade Land. Sometimes, it was 
said, he had a black and sometimes a golden face, and 
no doubt which face he appeared to wear depended 
upon the character of the soul that looked upon it, for 
to some he would be a dark and terrible messenger, 
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dragging them away from abused pleasures to the 
dreaded judgment, whilst to others how very golden- 
faced Anubis would appear when he came to summon 
them from a world of which they were weary into the 
longed-for presence of Osiris ! This was the spiritual 
meaning of Anubis, and what is learnt of him from 
the monuments ; he was also said to represent that 
boundary line of the sky which divides the upper or 
visible from the lower or invisible heaven, the upper 
part in this sense answering to Isis, and the lower one 
to Nephthys. 

The Typhonian myth, or the history of the gods of 
this order, as related by Plutarch, is as follows: — 
" Osiris having become king of Egypt, applied himself 
towards civilising his countrymen, by turning them 
from their former barbarous course of life, teaching 
them, moreover, to cultivate and improve the fruits of 
the earth. With the same good disposition, he after- 
wards travelled over the rest of the world, inducing 
the people everywhere to submit to his discipline by 
the mildest persuasion. During his absence from his 
kingdom, Typho had no opportunity of making any 
innovations in the state, Isis being extremely vigilant 
in the government, and always on her guard. After 
his return, however, having first persuaded seventy- 
two other persons to join with him in the conspiracy, 
together with a certain queen of Ethiopia named Aso, 
who chanced to be in Egypt at the time, he contrived 
a proper stratagem to execute his base designs. For, 
having privily taken the measure of Osiris' body, he 
caused a chest to be made exactly of that size, as beau- 
tiful as possible, and set off with all the ornaments of 
art. This chest he brought into the banqueting room, 
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where, after it had been much admired by all present, 
Typho, as if in jest, promised to give it to any one of 
them whose body upon trial it might be found to fit. 
Upon this, the whole company, one after the other, got 
into it, but as it did not fit any of them, last of all 
Osiris laid himself down in it, upon which the con- 
spirators immediately ran together, clapped on the 
cover, and then fastening it on the outside with nails, 
poured melted lead over it. 

" After this, having carried it away to the river side, 
they conveyed it to the sea by the Tanaitic mouth of 
the Kile, which for this reason is still held in the 
utmost abhorrence by the Egyptians, and never named 
by them but with proper marks of detestation. 

"These things happened on the 17th day of the 
month Athyr, when the sun was in Scorpio, in the 
twenty-eighth year of Osiris* reign, though others 
say he was no more than twenty-eight years old at 
the time. 

" The first who knew the accident that had befallen 
their king, were the Fans and Satyrs who lived about 
Chemmis ; and they, immediately acquainting the 
people with the news, gave the first occasion to the 
name of Panic terrors. 

. " Isis, as soon as the report reached her, cut off one 
of the locks of her hair, and put on mourning; 
whence the spot where she then happened to be 
has ever since been called Koptos, or the city of 
mourning. 

" At length she received more particular news of the 
chest. It had been carried by the waves of the sea 
to the coast of Byblos, and there gently lodged in the 
branches of a tamarisk bush, which in a short time 
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had shot tip into a large tree, growing round the chest 
and enclosing it on every side, so that it could not be 
seen ; and the king of the country having cut down 
the tree, had made a part of the trunk, wherein the 
chest was concealed, a pillar to support the roof of his 
house. Isis, having gone to Byblos, obtained 'posses- 
sion of this pillar, and then set sail with the chest for 
Egypt But intending a visit to her son Horus, who 
was brought up at TButus, she deposited the chest in 
the meantime in a remote and unfrequented place. 
Typho, however, as he was one night hunting by the 
light of the moon, accidentally met with it, and know^ 
ing the body enclosed in it, tore it into fourteen pieces, 
disposing them up and down in different parts of the 
country. 

" Being acquainted with this event, Isis set out once 
more in search of the scattered members of her hus- 
band's body, using a boat made of the papyrus rush, • 
in order more easily to pass through the lower and 
fenny parts of the country ; and one reason assigned 
for the many different sepulchres of Osiris shown in 
Egypt is, that wherever any one of his scattered limbs 
was discovered, she buried it in that spot; though 
others suppose that it was owing to an artifice of the 
queen, who presented each of those cities with an 
image of her husband, in order that if Typho should 
overcome Horus in the approaching combat, he might 
be unable to find the real sepulchre. 

" A battle at length took place between Horus and 
Typho, in which the latter was taken prisoner. Isis, 
however, to whose custody he was committed, so far 
from putting him to death, set him at liberty ; which 
so incensed Horus, that he tore off the royal diadem 
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she wore ; but Hermes substituted in its stead a hel- 
met made in the shape of an ox's head. About this 
time Harpocrates was born, and was lame in his lower 
limbs." 

In explanation of this fable, Plutarch observes, 
that " Osiris was the inundation of the Kile, and Isis 
the land irrigated by it ; that Horus their son was that 
just and seasonable temperature of the air which pre- 
serves and nourishes all things ; that he was brought 
up by Buto in the marshy country about Butus, be- 
cause a moist and watery soil is best adapted to pro- 
duce those vapours and exhalations which serve to 
relax the excessive drought arising from heat Neph- 
thys was the utmost limit of the country, the sea- 
shore, the end — a district to which the inundation 
seldom reached. She was married to Typho, the Sea, 
which swallows up the Nile water. 

" Furthermore, by the conspiracy of Typho and his 
tyranny are to be understood the force and power of 
drought, which overcomes the moisture whence the 
increase of tbe Nile proceeds. His being assisted by 
the queen of Ethiopia, refers to the southern winds 
blowing from that country, which, when strong enough 
to prevail against the annual northern ones that carry 
the clouds towards Ethiopia, prevent those showers of 
rain from falling and contributing to the increase of 
the Nile. As to the shutting up of Osiris in a chest, 
this signifies the withdrawing of the Nile within its 
own banks when the northern winds have ceased, 
which happens in the month Athyr. 

" When Isis had recovered the body of Osiris, and 
brought her son Horus to maturity (whose strength, 
by means of exhalations and clouds, was continually 
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increasing), Typho was in his turn conquered, though not 
totally destroyed. For the goddess, who is the Earth, 
in order to maintain a proper temperament of heat and 
cold, would not permit this enemy of moisture to 
be quite extinguished, but loosed his bonds and set 
him at liberty, well knowing that it was impossible 
for the world to subsist in perfection, if the force of 
heat was totally extinguished." 

This interpretation of the story appears to suit it 
very well, though other meanings have been suggested, 
and no doubt we might find many more if we chose to 
speculate upon them, which it would be foolish to do, 
as we cannot feel certain that the story itself was not 
an invention of later times. "We will, however, con- 
sider for a moment how it might he fitted in a general 
way to some deeper meaning. Osiris, goodness, is 
overcome by the subtlety of evil, put out of sight, 
dismembered ; so hidden that only strongest, most en- 
during devotion can discover it to be still in the world ; 
here one noble quality, there another, beautiful, but 
companioned with corruption — each a defiled and broken 
image of once living perfectness. Horus, is the vic- 
torious struggle against evil, the offspring of good and 
the love of good, the continual and pervading influence 
of the Spirit of God. Harpocrates, the imperfect de- 
velopment of our fallen nature, the weak result of every 
human effort, and Kephthys, the hateful end, the limits 
within which the illimitable confines itself on earth. 

And now, without attending to these suggestions ot 

our own, let us gather up all that we have learnt about 

the gods of this order, that you may find it easy to 

remember them. 

. Osiris, abstract good ; God made manifest, suffering, 
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dying ; living for ever in the spirit-world — a judge ; 
present continually in this world through Apis ; the 
inundating, life-giving river ; the many-named and 
nameless. Then the devoted mother, sister, wife ; the 
fruit- hearing, many-coloured earth ; the inundated soil 
of Egypt; ten-thousand-named Queen Isis. Aroeris, 
the sun. Typho, the sea, and, as Set, the principle 
of evil. Horus, the combater and victor of evil, and 
the personification of pleasant and healthful seasons. 
Harpocrates, the resurrection; imperfect beginnings; 
nature's weak, early growth. Anubis (who was ths 
child of Nephthys), the horizon; the flowers that 
border the desert ; the passing of souls. EFephthys, 
the end of things, and limit of the fruitful land. 

I may^ as well mention here, that during the time of 
Greek domination in Egypt, Ptolemy Soter introduced 
a new deity into the pantheon of the country. This 
was Sarapis, whose name is a combination of Osiris 
and Apis, and the god is supposed to have been Osiris 
in the character of judge of Amenti. Plutarch gives 
the following account of the introduction of the wor- 
ship of Sarapis : — " Ptolemy Soter had a dream, in 
which a colossal statue, such as he had never seen 
before, appeared to him, commanding him to remove it, 
as soon as possible, from the place where it then stood, 
to Alexandria. Upon this the king was in great per- 
plexity, not knowing where the statue was. Sosibius, 
however, who was a great traveller, declared that he 
had seen one answering its description at Sinope. 
Soteles and Dionysius were, therefore, sent thither, 
and with much difficulty succeeded in bringing the 
statue to Egypt" Sir Gardner Wilkinson considers 
that the reason why this statue received the name of 
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Sarapis, was because some likeness was discovered be- 
tween it and Osiris ; but it was never much reverenced 
by the Egyptians themselves, he supposes on account 
of some objection they had to the manner in which it 
was worshipped No mention is made of this deity in 
early times. Sir G. Wilkinson says, " Sarapis was at no 
time Ifcyptian ; he was always fo^gu to their worship, 
and treated as an intruder by the Egyptians ; and at 
most he may be considered a Greco-Egyptian deity, 
attached to, rather than belonging to, the pantheon of 
Egypt" The Greeks attributed to him the character 
of several deities, in the hope of rendering him popular, 
but without success. 

Ancient writers have found likenesses to several 
different deities in Osiris and Isis. Some have identified 
Osiris with the Sun, others have considered him to be 
the same as Jupiter, and others, again, as Fan. He was, 
however, generally thought to answer to Dionysius or 
Bacchus, because this deity wandered about the earth as 
Osiris did, and was said to be a promoter of civilization. 
In his character of Euler of Amenti, Osiris answered to 
Pluto. 

Isis was sometimes said to be the Moon. She was 
also thought to answer to Demeter, the Goddess of the 
Earth, whose other name was Ceres ; and as Queen of 
Amenti she corresponded with Proserpine. 

Both Aroeris and the younger Horus were called 
Apollo by the Greeks. It appears, however, that this 
deity more nearly resembles the son than the brother 
of Osiris, and as Aroeris was named " The Eye of the 
Sun," he may be looked upon as a personification of 
light, brightness, like the Greek Phoebus. 

Aphophis answers to Python, the serpent slain by 
Apollo. d d 
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LETTER XVIII. 



My dear Boys, 

I must now tell you something about the sacred 
animals. The chief of these was Apis, or, as his name 
reads in hieroglyphics," Hapi," like the name of the 
river god. He was called " Hapi, the living bull," and 
in him, as you know, Qsiris was supposed to dwell 
Being looked upon as the receptacle of their greatest 
divinity, it is not surprising that Apis was held in 
greater honour by the Egyptians than any of the other 
sacred animals; they believed that their god was 
present with them in him; that when the Apis died, 
he absented himself for a time, and afterwards returned 
to them in the form of another bull, and this one 
they knew from all others by certain sacred and sym- 
bolic marks which he bore upon him. Herodotus de- 
scribes them thus : — " The Apis," he says, " is known 
by certain marks; his hair is black; on his forehead is 
a white triangular spot, on his back an eagle, a beetle 
under his tongue, and the hair of his tail is double." 
We are told that Herodotus is wrong in saying there 
was an eagle on his back, for that the mark was shaped 
more like a vulture than an eagle. " Strabo describes 
hiyn with the forehead and some parts of his body of a 
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white colour, and the rest black. Pliny says he had a 
crescent upon his right side ; and another writer men- 
tions twenty-nine marks by which he was recognised, 
each referable to some mystic signification." If the 
marks were really so numerous and so peculiar, it is 
difficult to conceive their being ever found upon one 
animal, and we can only conclude that they were made 
by the priests themselves, who thus imposed upon the 
people. The beetle on the tongue of Apis connects 
him both with Pthah and the Sun, and the crescent on 
his side with the Moon. 

As soon as one Apis was dead the priests began to 
look about for another, and when they succeeded in 
finding one there were great rejoicings in all parts of 
the country; "the Egyptians arrayed themselves in 
their gayest garments, and fell to feasting and jollity." 
Plutarch describes what took place: he says that the 
Apis, as soon as found, was taken to the city of the 
Nile, that he was kept there forty days, "and then 
conducted in state down the Nile to Memphis/' which 
was the principal seat of his worship, it being, as you 
remember, one of the burial-places of Osiris. "At 
Memphis, Apis had a convenient and agreeable abode, 
with pleasure-grounds, and ample space for wholesome 
exercise. In this abode were two stables, into either 
of which he might go as he pleased; and there as a 
grand court round his house, ornamented with figures in 
stone, instead of columns, twelve cubits in height" He 
appears to have been provided with every comfort and 
luxury, and the greatest care was taken of his health. 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson says, "The attention paid to 
Apis, and the care they took of his health, by scrupu- 
lously selecting the most wholesome food, were so great, 

dd2 , 
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that even the water he drank was taken from a par- 
ticular well set apart for his use ; and it was forbidden 
to give him the water of the Nile in consequence of its 
being found to have a peculiarly fattening property. 
Apis was usually kept in one or other of his two 
stables, seldom going out except into the court attached 
to them, where strangers came to visit him. But on 
certain occasions he was conducted through the town 
with great pomp. He was then escorted by numerous 
guards, who made a way amidst the crowd, and a 
chorus of children singing hymns in his honour headed 
the procession." A great festival used to be celebrated 
in honour of Apis' birthday; it lasted seven days, and 
everybody flocked to Memphis to be present at it. The 
priests led the sacred bull in solemn procession down 
the streets, and then all the people came out of their 
houses to show their respect to him, and to welcome 
him. Some writers have said that at the beginning of 
the seven days' festival the Memphites were in the 
habit of throwing a piece of gold and a piece of silver 
into the Nile, and that after this ceremony they believed 
the crocodiles in the river became perfectly harmless, 
and would not attack the most careless bather until the 
time of rejoicing was over. Greek and Boman writers 
tell many curious stories about Apis, and as Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson gives us all the most important information 
to be gathered from these sources, I will quote to you 
a few passages from his "Ancient Egyptians," 4th 
vol. : " The Egyptians," he says, " not only paid divine 
honours to the bull Apis, but considering him the 
living image of Osiris, they consulted him as an oracle, 
and drew from his actions good or bad omens. They 
were in the habit of offering him any kind of food 
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with the hand; if he took it> the answer was considered 
favourable; if he refused, it was thought to be a bad 
omen. . . . The 35gyptians also drew omens respecting 
the welfare of their country according to the stable in 
which he happened to be. To these two stables he had 
free access, and when he spontaneously entered one, it 
foreboded benefits to Egypt ; . when the other, the 
reverse." When any persons wished to consult Apis, 
they burnt incense on an altar, filling the lamps with 
oil, and putting a piece of money on the altar; after 
which they whispered their question into the ear of the 
god, and then covering their own ears, went quickly 
out of the temple; when they were outside its sacred 
precincts, they uncovered their ears and listened, and 
the first word they heard any one say was taken for an 
omen. It was said that children who had smelt the 
breath of Apis could prophesy, and that sometimes 
whilst playing round his sacred stable they were seized 
with a "divine impulse, enabling them to pour out 
predictions in perfect rhythm." When the Apis died, 
" his body was embalmed, and a grand funeral proces- 
sion took place at Memphis, when his coffin, placed on 
a sledge, was followed by the priests, dressed in the 
spotted skins of fawns, uttering cries and making 
gesticulations." The funeral was always a very mag- 
nificent and a very expensive one, so expensive indeed 
that those who had to pay for it were sometimes ruined. 
The ceremonies were particularly grand when the god 
died a natural death, which he was not always allowed 
to do, for the sacred books had decreed that he should 
only live twenty-five years ; so if he exceeded that time, 
the priests used to lead him to a fountain belonging to 
them, "and drown him with much ceremony." But 
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"frdm whatever cause the death of Apis took place, 
the people performed a public lamentation, as if Osiris 
himself had died; and this mourning lasted until the 
other Apis, his successor, had been found. They then 
commenced their rejoicings. . . ." Oxen were sacrificed 
to Apis, but not until they had been examined by the 
priests and found to be free from certain marks ; the 
marks that they were required to be free from were 
those which would have connected them in any way 
with Apis himself^ as had they been at all .like him, 
they would have been thought too sacred either for 
sacrifice or use. When the priest had examined any 
animal and found that it was one which might be sacri- 
ficed, he tied " a cord of the papyrus stalk round its 
horns, fastened by a piece of clay, on which he impressed 
, his seal, and it was then taken to the altar." The de- 
vice on this seal " was the figure of a man on his knees, 
with his hands tied behind him, and a sword pointed 
at his throat. 1 ' 

Manetho tells us that Apis, and another sacred bull 
called Mnevis, were first reckoned amongst the gods by 
Kaeechos, a king of the second dynasty. The time at 
which Apis was most highly esteemed was during the 
twenty-fourth dynasty ; indeed, the veneration for all the 
sacred animals increased during the later periods of the 
Egyptian empire. Apis is sometimes represented in the 
sculptures as a man with a bull's head, which is sup- 
posed to have suggested the idea of the Minotaur, and 
on mummy cases he has been found as a black bull, 
with a white crescent on his shoulder, and white spots 
on the nose, eyes, legs, &c; "he is carrying a dead 
body covered with a red pall, and appears to be running 
in haste over the hills on his way to the western region 
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or Amenti, where Osiris presided." It has been said 
that the bull was sacred to Osiris because of its utility 
in agriculture, the fruitfulness which was the result of 
its labour connecting it with him who was the personi- 
fication of all that is good in nature. Mnevis, another 
sacred bull, ranks next in importance to Apis, and is 
supposed to have been dedicated to Osiris; it was 
chiefly worshipped at Heliopolis, where it was treated 
with as much respect as Apis was at Memphis; but in 
other parts of the country it was thought to be inferior 
to Apis, and was not honoured as he was honoured. 
Some have said that Mnevis was the father of Apis. 
It is supposed that it was seeing the honours paid to 
Mnevis at Heliopolis which made the Israelites think 
of worshipping a golden calf. They must have seen 
and heard a great deal about Mnevis, as the city of 
Heliopolis, or On, was situated very near the land of 
Goshen. 

We also hear of another sacred bull, called Bash, or 
Basis, which was worshipped at Hermonthis, and it is 
thought to have been sacred to Osiris. But some 
writers have said that it was sacred to the sun, that 
its hair grew backwards, that it changed its colour 
every hour, and was the largest of all oxen. 

The other sacred animals were looked upon as repre- 
sentatives and emblems, not as incarnations of the gods. 
Some of these were worshipped throughout the country, 
and others only in certain places. Those believed to 
have been universally worshipped were Hawks, Apes, 
Ibises, Cats, Asps. The hawk was, as you may remember, 
an emblem of the sun ; some writers have said on account 
of its being able to soar straight upwards and look at 
the sun's rays as no other bird can do. It was especially 
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dedicated to Re, and was emblematic of other deities 
connected with the sun, viz. Aroeris, Horns, Mandoo, 
Khonso; also Pthah — Sokari — Osiris, Hor Hat, and 
others, each of whom was sometimes represented with 
a hawk's head. This bird was more especially honoured 
at Heliopolis, at Philae, and in a city called the City of 
Hawks, than in other places, as was the case with 
other animals generally worshipped — each had its 
especial seat of honour. 

The ape and the ibis were both sacred to Thoth, and 
were, therefore, especially honoured in Hermopolis, the 
city of Thoth The ancients found many curious reasons 
for the ibis being an emblem of the god of the moon 
and of letters. One was that its black and white feathers 
were so mingled together as to represent the moon's 
gibbosity ; another reason, accounting for its connexion 
with Thoth, as the god of learning, was that it was ob- 
served to make an equilateral triangle between its legs 
whilst walking, and was also thought to have taught 
men some secrets in medicine. It was said never to go 
near any unwholesome or impure water, for which 
reason the priests always used the water that the ibis 
had drunk from. Herodotus says that this bird was 
worshipped because it was useful in destroying serpents 
and venomous reptiles ; it is quite true that it does de- 
stroy these creatures, but the story which he tells about 
winged serpents, and the yearly combat between them 
and the ibises, must either have been invented by the 
Egyptians, for the purpose of deceiving him, or it arose 
from some misunderstanding on his part of what had 
been said to him. " In Arabia," he says (i. e. the Arabian 
side of the Nile), " very near to the city of Buto, is a 
place to which I went to inquire about the winged 
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serpents. On my arrival I saw a great quantity of 
bones and backbones of serpents scattered about, of all 
sizes, in a place wbere a narrow gorge, between two 
bills, opens upon an extensive plain, contiguous to tbe 
valley of Egypt. Tbese serpents are reported to fly 
from Arabia into Egypt, about tbe beginning of spring, 
wben tbe ibises, meeting tbem at tbe opening of this 
defile, prevent their passing, and destroy them : in 
gratitude for which service, the Arabs say that the 
Egyptians have great veneration for the ibis ; and they 
themselves allow it is for this reason they honour that 
bird." 

Cats were sacred to Pasht, one of the goddesses of the 
first order ; and also to Bast, a local deity, worshipped 
at Bubastis. This animal was very highly revered 
throughout the country, and especially at Bubastis. 

The asp was an emblem of Neph, and was sacred 
throughout the country ; it was also a type of Eanno, a 
protecting goddess, who was supposed to have the care 
of young princes, and who presided over gardens. The 
asp is of great use in gardens, destroying mice, frogs, &c., 
which made it an appropriate emblem of protection. 
It was a symbol of royalty, and is frequently found on 
the head-dresses of deities and monarchs. 

Besides these, were other animals which, though not 
worshipped in all parts of the country, were highly 
esteemed in certain localities, some in one place, some 
in another. These were cows, goats, sheep, shrewmice, 
dogs, wolves, foxes, jackals, lions, ichneumons, vultures, 
crocodiles, frogs, scorpions, beetles, and certain kinds of 
fish. Herodotus says, indeed, that all the animals of 
Egypt were sacred ; but this is a mistake, though the 
list is a formidable one as you see. The cow was sacred 
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to Athor, who was as you know sometimes represented 
under the form of this animal At Momemphis, and 
in other places, where this goddess was especially 
worshipped, a sacred cow was kept in honour of her. 

The goat, according to Herodotus, was sacred to 
Mendes; but as there was no deify of that name, it is 
supposed that the historian meant Mandoo, a character 
of the sun. From other writers, however, it appears that 
this animal was an emblem of Kheni ; it was worshipped 
in certain parts of the country, chiefly in the Mendesian 
nome. 

Sheep, sacred to Neph, of whom the ram was an em- 
blem, were worshipped in different places, and especially 
near Thebes and Elephantine, Neph being the greatest 
deity in the triad of Elephantine. In those places where 
sheep were sacred, they were neither sacrificed nor 
eaten; but where goats were worshipped, sheep were 
killed, and also in wolf-worshipping districts, because 
the wolf ate sheep ; and where sheep were worshipped, 
goats were sacrificed and eaten. 

Shrewmice, on account of their supposed blindness, 
were sacred to the goddess Buto, or Primeval Darkness, 
thought to have been connected with Maut, the mother- 
goddess. This animal was chiefly honoured at Buto, 
where there was a temple dedicated to Unknown 
Darkness. 

The jackal was sacred to Anubis, and the habits of 
this animal, wandering about at night and preying on 
dead bodies, are supposed to have suggested a connexion 
between it and the god who was so much concerned 
with the dead, for it was Anubis, you remember, who 
presided over tombs, and took charge of the soul as it 
passed out of the body. The dog was dedicated to 
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Anubis, it is supposed, on account of its affinity to the 
jackal; it was very highly revered in certain places, 
and chiefly in the Cynopolite nome. Foxes and wolves 
being also akin to jackals were probably sacred to 
Anubis, and they were worshipped chiefly at Lycopolis, 
where the jackal was chiefly worshipped. ' An ancient 
writer, however, has said that the wolf was sacred to 
Osiris, because he once came from Hades in the form of 
a wolf, to help Isis and Horus when they were going 
to make war on Typho ; and another reason given for 
the worship of this animal is that a large body of 
wolves once assisted the Egyptians in driving back an 
invading army of Ethiopians. 

The lion was not a native of Egypt, but it was sacred 
to Moui or Gom, the splendour of the sun, and the per- 
sonification of strength. It was also typical of the sun 
itself, which was sometimes represented as borne upon 
the backs of lions; it was also said to be sacred to 
Keith. Pasht had the head of a lioness, and there were 
other lion-headed gods and goddesses. Being an 
emblem of strength, it was represented in the sculp- 
tures accompanying the king in battle. Lions were 
kept in temples at Leontopolis, the city of lions, and in 
other places. 

The ichneumon was sacred to Eilethyia and to Buto, 
and was chiefly worshipped in the Heracleopolite nome, 
where it was revered on account of its hostility to the 
crocodile, which animal was hateful to the Heracleo- 
polites, though worshipped by their neighbours of the 
Arsinoite nome. The vulture was also sacred to 
Eilethyia ; this bird in hieroglyphics signifies mother. 
Goddesses and queens are often represented with vul- 
tures on their heads instead of head-dresses. It was 
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an emblem of Neith, and was employed in expressing 
the name of Maut, the mother-goddess. 

Crocodiles were sacred to Savak, the crocodile-headed 
god, sometimes called Savak Re ; they were worshipped 
in certain places, but in others they were held in 
abhorrence. We hear most about them with reference to 
the Arsinoite nome, which bordered upon that of the 
Heracleopolitans — the ichneumon worshippers. Plu- 
tarch gives many fanciful and absurd reasons for the 
worship of the crocodile. He says, " It has no tongue, 
and is therefore looked upon as an image of the deity, 
the divine reason needing not speech, but going 
through still and silent paths, whilst it administers the 
world with justice;" and again, "Another peculiar 
property of the crocodile is that, though in the 
water, its eyes are covered by a thin pellucid mem- 
brane, yet it is able to see at the same time that it 
cannot be perceived to do so, in which respect it 
bear some resemblance to the deity." He supposed 
that this animal was endowed with a knowledge of 
what was coming to pass, and he and other writers 
maintain that it was a type of the sun (Savak Re 
was a kind of sun god), because it was connected in 
so many ways with the number sixty — the sun's espe- 
cial number according to the ancients. It was said 
that the crocodile laid sixty eggs, which were hatched 
in sixty days, had sixty vertebrae in its spine, sixty 
nerves, sixty teeth, that it slept sixty days, and fasted 
sixty days every * year, and lived sixty years. Of 
course I need not tell you that the inventors of these 
theories knew very little about the natural history of 
the crocodile. 

The frog was an emblem of Pthah, and honoured in 
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certain parts of the country. The goose was an emblem 
of Seb, but not sacred, for it was much used both for 
sacrifice and the table. The scorpion was an emblem 
of the goddess Selk, who was chiefly connected with 
the regions of the dead, and sometimes called Isis 
Selk. The scorpions of Coptos are said to have 
shown such respect to the goddess Isis, that they 
never hurt those who lay on the ground before her 
altar, or walked barefoot to her temple, when mourning 
for her. 

The scarabeus, or beetle, was an emblem of the sun 
and of Pthah. Some have explained its being an emblem 
of the sun by saying that its thirty fingers answered to 
the number Of days in a solar month. In hieroglyphics 
a scarabeus signifies " the world." Scarabei, made of 
porcelain and other materials, and engraven with hiero- 
glyphic signs, were very common in Egypt, but it is not 
quite clear to what purposes they were applied ; some 
are supposed to have been worn in necklaces and rings, 
and winged scarabei were placed on the breasts of 
mummies. This insect was chiefly honoured at Mem- 
phis and Heliopolis. 

Several kinds of fish were sacred ; amongst them the 
Oxyrhinchus, a smooth fish with a pointed nose, which 
was an emblem of Athor, and worshipped chiefly in the 
Oxyrhinchite nome. The people of this nome would 
not eat any fish which had been caught with a hook, 
for fear the hook should have been defiled by having at 
any time taken an Oxyrhinchus. The Phagrus, or Eel, 
was sacred chiefly at Syene and the Cataracts. Plutarch 
says that it was worshipped because it made its first 
appearance just as the Nile began to overflow, and was 
thus honoured as a messenger of joyful tidings. The 
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Lepidotus, a scaly fish, was sacred in most parts of 
Egypt 

And now that we have gone through the names of 
the sacred animals, I must tell you a little about the 
way in which they were worshipped. As I said before, 
though each member of every sacred species was re- 
vered, those kept in the temples were more especially 
reverenced than the rest, being treated as if- they them- 
selves had been the deities whom they represented. 
Certain persons were appointed to take care of them, 
and Herodotus says that the appointment was consi- 
dered a very honourable one, and descended from father 
to son. The state made provision also for the main- 
tenance of these sacred animals and their curators or 
keepers, but we read that the means thus supplied were 
not always sufficient, because the expenses incurred were 
so very great 

In order to make up what was wanting, the keepers 
of the sacred animals used to go about from place 
to place, collecting money for those animals of which 
they had the care, and on these occasions they were 
treated with the greatest possible respect, the people 
coming out to meet them as they approached, and 
bowing down to the ground before them. The curators 
wore badges, showing to which animal they were dedi- 
cated; and we read that the hawk-keepers were espe- 
cially favoured by the Egyptians, and were generally 
able to collect as much money as they required. 

The descriptions which ancient writers have left us 
of the temples in which the sacred animals were kept, 
and the absurd indulgences which were lavished upon 
them, are truly wonderful. 

"In Egyptian temples," says Clemens, "the por- 
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ticoes, vestibules, and groves are constructed with great 
splendour ; the halls are adorned with numerous 
columns ; the walls are perfectly splendid with rare 
stones and brilliancy of colour ; the sanctuary shines 
with gold, silver, and amber, and with a variety of 
glittering stones from India or Ethiopia, and the 
Adytum is hung with curtains of gold tissue. If you 
enter the circuit of the holy places, and hastening to 
behold what is most worthy of your search, you seek 
the statue of the deity, one of the priests who per- 
form the rites there steps forward to introduce you to 
the object of his worship, looking upwards with a grave 
and reverent face as he chants the paean hymn in his 
native tongue. But no sooner does he draw aside a 
portion of the veil, as if to show a god, than you find 
ample reason for smiling at the mysterious deity ; for 
the god you sought is not there, but a cat, or a croco- 
dile, or a native serpent, or some such animal, which 
is more suited to a cave than to a temple ; and you 
behold an Egyptian god in a beast, lying before you on 
a purple carpet" 

We read that " Geese were kept for some of the 
sacred animals. Meat was cut into pieces and thrown 
to the hawks ; cats and ichneumons were fed on bread 
soaked in milk, and with certain kinds of fish caught 
on purpose for them ; and every animal was provided 
with food suited to its habits. And not only were 
necessary provisions procured for them, but imaginary 
luxuries, which they could neither understand nor 
enjoy. They were treated with the same respect as 
human beings : warm baths were prepared for them, 
they were anointed with the choicest unguents, and 
perfumed with the most fragrant odours. Rich 
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carpels and ornamental furniture were provided for 
them, and every care was taken to consult their 
natural habits." * 

At Leontopolis the sacred lions were fed with joints 
of meat, and had songs sung to them during the hours 
of their repast. There is a curious description given of 
a sacred crocodile called Souchos, which was kept in 
a lake by itself at Crocodilopolis. This animal was 
decked with earrings, and bracelets on its fore feet (as 
were other sacred crocodiles); it was so tame that it 
allowed the priests to touch it, and it was constantly fed 
with dainties by the strangers who came to visit it 
Souchos would lie quietly upon the bank of the lake, 
and allow the priests to open its mouth, and put in the 
bread, meat, and wine that had been brought as offer- 
ings ; after which it would plunge into the water, and 
swim across to the opposite side, to receive the same 
attentions from other visitors. We read also of the 
sacred serpent of Melite, who had priests and ministers 
to wait upon it. " The reptile was kept in a tower, 
and fed by the priests with cakes made of flour and 
honey." These they placed in a bowl, and immediately 
retired, for no one was allowed to see it. " On one 
occasion, however, a certain elder of the priests, being 
anxious to behold it, went in alone ; and having de- 
posited the cake, withdrew until the moment when he 
supposed the serpent had come forth to its repast 
He then entered, throwing open the door with great 
violence ; upon which the serpent withdrew in evident 
indignation, and the priest shortly after became frantic, 
and having confessed his crime, expired." t 

* Sir Gardner Wilkinson, " Ancient Egyptians," VoL IL Second 
Series, t Ibid. 
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The animals were identified so much with the deities 
whom they represented, that when any person vowed a 
vow, or wished to prefer a request to any god, he made 
a present or offering to that animal which was sacred to 
him. For example, if a parent happened to be anxious 
about the health of his child, he first offered prayers to 
the deity he wished to propitiate, probably the chief 
god of the place, he then shaved off his child's hair, 
and gave the weight of it in money to the curators to 
buy fish or other food for the sacred bird, beast, or 
reptile, that represented the deity whose favour he 
hoped to obtain. 

Another fact shows how the gods and their represen- 
tatives were united in the minds of the Egyptians. In 
times of pestilence or any great calamity, a feeling of 
anger against the gods was apt to arise, and the priests 
then took upon themselves to expostulate with the 
heavenly powers, through their representatives, in the 
following extraordinary manner: — they used to take 
certain of the sacred animals into some dark secret 
place, and there entreat, and argue with them, even 
threatening them with their displeasure in case the 
calamity were not removed, and if all things remained 
as before, and no change for the better took place, the 
animals were put to death in secret 

I suppose, on these occasions, their loss was not de- 
plored, but generally speaking, the death of one of the 
sacred animals was looked upon as a serious misfortune: 
We read that " when any died, the grief of the people 
could only be equalled by that felt at the loss of a 
child ; the remains were wrapped in linen, and carried 
to the embalmers, attended by a procession of persons 
of both sexes, beating their breasts in token of grief. 

BE 
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The body was then prepared with oil of cedar, and such 
aromatic substances as tended to preserve it" 

After being embalmed it was wrapped in bandages 
like a human mummy, "the legs bound up with the 
body, and only the head left in its real shape," the face 
being painted on the outside of the bandages, so that 
it was easy to discover of what species the animal had 
been. The bandages were of linen, and frequently of 
different colours, curiously arranged, and the mummies 
were sometimes put into coffins or boxes before being 
placed in % the tombs, but often they are found simply 
bandaged, and without any coffin or casa 

The tombs were square cavities hewn in rocks, these 
sepulchres being set apart for the sacred animals near 
every town. In some places each species had its own 
sepulchres apart from the sepulchres of others, but near 
many populous cities, there was not space enough for this 
arrangement, and then all were deposited in a common 
tomb, some in coffins or boxes, and others only wrapped 
in bandages. Great numbers of mummied animals have 
been found in different parts of Egypt, and specimens 
have been brought to England, and are to be seen 
at the British Museum. The Apises had, of course, a 
separate burial-place, and their funerals were celebrated 
with greater pomp than the funerals of any other kind 
of animal, sometimes being so expensive as almost to 
ruin the curators, but we read of all the anfrnfriq that 
they were buried with great honour and with every 
mark of grief on the part of the mourners. 

It appears that the embalming and lamenting were 
not confined to those animals kept in the temples, but 
were bestowed on every member of all the sacred 
species; in times of famine, when human flesh was 
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not abstained from, there is no record of the body 
of a sacred animal being used as food. It was thought 
a calamity for any of them to die, and would have 
been considered such a crime to kill one that it was 
said by a Eoman writer, " Never did any one hear of 
an ibis or a cat having been killed by an Egyptian. 
Bather would they submit to suffer death than de- 
stroy an ibis, an asp, or a cat ; and if any one acci- 
dentally injured one of those animals, he would object 
to no kind of punishment" Indeed, so much afraid 
were they of being suspected of having killed one, 
that if any person happened to see a sacred animal 
lying dead, he would stand at some distance and call 
out in a loud voice, protesting that he was innocent of 
its death ; and had he failed to do this, and been sup- 
posed guilty, he would probably have been torn in 
pieces by the people. It is said that such vengeance 
was once taken by the Egyptians on a Eoman who 
had accidentally killed a cat, though every effort was 
made by the governors of the country to save him from 
the rage of the multitude. 

When a cat died a natural death in a house, all the 
inhabitants shaved their eyebrows as a token of grief; 
on the death of a dog, they shaved their whole bodies,, 
and everything in the house at the time was looked 
upon as unlawful food. Herodotus tells us that such 
was the regard paid by the Egyptians to cats, that 
" when a house caught fire, their only thought was to 
preserve the lives of these animals. Banging them- 
selves therefore in bodies round the house, they en- 
deavoured to* rescue them from the flames* totally dis- 
regarding the destruction of the property itself; but," 
he adds, "notwithstanding all their precautions, the 

bb2 
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cats, leaping over the heads and gliding between the 
legs of the bystanders, rushed into the flames, as if 
impelled by divine agency to self-destruction." 

Some of the sacred animals, as you know, though 
highly revered in certain places, were abhorred in 
others, and this gave rise to serious quarrels between 
different nomes. The Oxyrhinchites and the Cyno- 
polites waged war with each other because the former 
had had the audacity to kill and eat a dog, in order to 
revenge themselves upon the latter people, who had 
brought tfreir sacred fish to table, and the ichneumon 
and crocodile worshippers hated each other with a 
bitter hatred. The ichneumon destroyed crocodiles' eggs, 
as I told you before, and unfortunately the nomes in 
which these two animals were principally worshipped 
bordered upon one another, so that the disputes between 
them were frequent. The sacred crocodiles of the 
Arsinoite nome were buried in the underground cham- 
bers of the famous Labyrinth, and we read, " to such 
a point was the animosity between these two people 
carried, that even their national pride in the celebrated 
Labyrinth was not sufficient to restrain the fanaticism 
of the Heracleopolites (the ichneumon-worshippers) in 
maintaining the cause of their favourite animal It is 
to the repeated injuries done by them to that building 
(on account of the crocodiles being buried there), that 
we may attribute its early dilapidation and the diffi- 
culty now experienced in ascertaining its real position 
or its place." These quarrels, however, are not sup- 
posed to have taken place during the early periods of 
Egyptian history, when the government was vigorous 
and effective, but at a later time, when the country was 
under Greek and Eoman domination. 
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Certain animals were held in abhorrence in most 
parts of Egypt ; amongst these was the hippopotamus, 
which, though in one nome held sacred to Man<Joo, was 
generally considered a type of evil. Plutarch mentions 
a statue of the Evil Being as a "River-Horse (viz. 
hippopotamus), with a hawk upon its back." The 
hawk, as he says, signifying the power and sovereignty 
which the Evil One sometimes gets into his hand by 
violence. He also mentions sacred cakes, offered in 
sacrifice in honour of Isis, which " bore the impression 
of a river-horse bound stamped upon them/' Here 
the river-horse must have been meant to represent 
Typho, and the Goddess of Eclipses was also sometimes 
portrayed under the form of this animal. Plutarch 
says that the hippopotamus was an emblem of " im- 
pudence," -d herons a hieroglyphic sentence, in 
the porch of a temple, written in the following manner : 
there is first the drawing of an infant, then an old 
man, a hawk, &jish, and a hippopotamus, and he inter- 
prets the hieroglyphics thus : — " Oh ! you who are 
coming into the world, and you who are going out of 
it, God hateth impudence ! "* Another writer says that 
the claws of the hippopotamus signified "injustice" 
and " ingratitude." 

The ass was another Typhonian animal, and was held 
in great abhorrence ; in some places there was a custom 
of throwing an ass down a precipice at stated periods, 
as an expression of hatred to the Evil Being, and the 
inhabitants of other districts " carried their detestation 
of this animal still farther, so that they even scrupled 
to make use of trumpets, 'because their sound was 
thought to be like the braying of an ass." Plutarch 

* Sip G. Wilkinson's "Ancient Egyptians/* 2d Series, Vol. II. 
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pretends that it was in consequence of the ass being 
red that it was considered an appropriate emblem of 
Typho, who was supposed to be of that colour, and he 
adds, that even men with red hair, or red complexion, 
were treated with ignominy, from their apparent con- 
nexion with the Evil One. 

It is probable that the dislike and contempt of the 
Egyptians for this colour arose from the feet of its 
being rare amongst themselves, whilst they frequently 
met with it in foreign races, and whatever was foreign 
to them they were apt to despise. It was said that 
they would not willingly converse with any one of a 
red complexion. 

Pigs were regarded as unclean in all parts of Egypt. 
Herodotus says, " so much so, that if a man in passing 
accidentally touch a pig, he instantly hurries to the 
river, and plunges in with all his clothes on. Hence, 
too, the swineherds, notwithstanding that they are of 
pure Egyptian blood, are forbidden to enter into any of 
the temples, which are open to all other Egyptians. 

" They do not offer swine in sacrifice to any of their 
gods, excepting Osiris and the Moon, whom they honour 
in this way, at the same time sacrificing pigs to both of 
them at the same full moon. The poorer sort, who 
cannot afford live pigs, make pigs of dough, which they 
bake and offer in sacrifice." He afterwards tells us, 
that the pigs offered to the moon were, eaten. " The 
remainder of the flesh is eaten on the same day that 
the sacrifice is offered, which is the day of the full 
moon ; at any other time they would not so much as 
taste it." But the pigs which were offered to Osiris, 
instead of being eaten, were returned to the swineherd 
who had furnished them. It appears, therefore, that 
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only once a year, at the solemn fite of the full moon, 
was an Egyptian allowed to taste pork, and even on 
this occasion it was forbidden to the priests and those 
initiated in the mysteries. 

Plutarch explains these sacrifices by saying that they 
were offered in memory of that night in which Typho, 
hunting the wild boar by the light of the full moon, 
accidentally found the chest containing Osiris' body, 
which Isis had hidden in an unfrequented place, hoping 
that it would escape observation until she came to claim 
it again. 

The pig was an emblem of evil, and the souls of 
wicked men, after they had been judged, were supposed 
to pass into the bodies of pigs, being condemned to 
begin life again under this hated form. It seems 
curious that animals so universally despised, used so 
rarely for sacrifice, and never as an article of food, 
should have been reared at all, or preserved in the 
country. The reason given by ancient writers is that 
they were used for agricultural purposes ; pigs, asses, 
sheep and goats being put into the fields to tread in 
the grain. Herodotus says, "In no country do they 
gather their seed with so little labour. They are not 
obliged to trace deep furrows with the plough to break 
the clods ; but when the river of itself overflows the 
land, and the water retires again, they sow their fields, 
driving the pigs over them to tread in the seed ; and 
this being done, every one patiently awaits the harvest." 

Of the vegetables of the country the following are 
supposed to have been sacred : — 

The Fersea tree, sacred to Athor ; the Sycamore fig, 
to Ketpe ; the Tamarisk, to Osiris, because the chest 
containing his body once lodged in the branches of a 
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Tamarisk tree. Certain other plants and trees were 
emblems and used for sacred purposes, but there is no 
proof on the monuments of leeks and onions being 
looked upon with especial reverence. Ancient writers 
have said that these were even worshipped as gods by 
the Egyptians ; it appears, however, that this was far 
from being the case, for they were much used as food 
by the people, though the priests abstained from them. 
They were constantly presented as offerings upon the 
altars of the gods. 

It is, as I said before, difficult to account for the 
animal worship of the Egyptians. Both ancient and 
modern writers have speculated upon it and suggested 
various explanations, but have not arrived at any satis- 
factory conclusion. Some have said that certain animals 
were upheld as sacred in order to secure their preserva- 
tion because they were useful to the country, whilst 
others, which were unwholesome as food, were ap- 
pointed to be reverenced in order that they might not 
be eaten. 

Again, a much deeper reason has been suggested. 
It has been said that the Egyptians believed the Spirit 
of God dwelt in all creatures as well as in man, and that 
they worshipped the brute creation from a conviction 
that all its members partook of the divine essence. 
Plutarch gives a very different reason when he says, 
" Many suppose the soul of Typho to have been divided 
amongst animals, signifying that the irrational and 
brutal nature proceeds from the evil principle; and 
consequently, all the reverence paid to these creatures is 
with a design to pacify him." But neither of these 
explanations solves the difficulty, for had they been 
correct all the animals of the country would have been 
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worshipped, whereas it appears that some kinds were 
treated either with indifference or aversion. 

Another ancient writer mentions the following popular 
myth, amongst others, in referring to this subject, and 
with it I will conclude this chapter. " It is commonly 
reported amongst the people," he says, " that the gods 
in the early ages of the world, being in fear of the 
numbers and wickedness of mankind, assumed the 
forms of animals, in order to avoid their cruelty and 
oppression. And having at length obtained the do- 
minion of the world, they decreed, as a reward to those 
animals by whom they had been saved, that mankind 
should ever after respect and nourish them while alive, 
and perform funeral honours to them at their decease." 
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LETTER XIX. 

My deab Boys, 

I am not going to give yon an account in this 
chapter of the religious institutions and ceremonies of 
the Egyptians — their oracles, which were of remote 
date amongst them, and they are supposed to have in- 
structed the Greeks and other nations in their use, 
their sacrifices, fasts, festivals, processions, mysteries, 
&c. &c. ; for I am anxious chiefly to call your atten- 
tion to their opinions respecting the existence of the 
soul after death, and its condition in a future state. 

Herodotus says, "The Egyptians were the first to 
maintain that the soul of man is immortal, and," he 
goes on to say, " they believe that after death it enters 
into the body of some other animal then born ; that 
after it has passed through all those of the earth, water, 
and air, it again enters that of a man, which circuit it 
accomplishes in 3,000 years." From this it would 
appear that they thought all souls had to go through 
the bodies of all animals; but Plutarch speaks of a 
difference between the kind of animals into which 
the good and bad were destined to enter, and says 
that "the Egyptians considered it right to prefer for 
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sacrifice those in whose bodies the souls of wicked 
men were confined during the course of their trans- 
migrations." 

It is also supposed that the Egyptians believed the 
souls of men to be emanations from the Deity, and that 
in the end they would all become a part of the Deity 
again ; that is to say, after a greater or less number of 
transformations and periods of trial had been gone 
through, according to the sinfulness of each souL I 
speak here of the Deity as one, because, as I said before, 
there were some who believed in his unity ; and the 
fact of all the dead being called by the name of Osiris 
shows that it was with him they were supposed to be 
united, and makes it probable that he was looked upon 
as the first cause, or universal soul. 

But descriptions have been deciphered from papyri 
of the states of the justified and of the condemned 
after death, which do not refer either to the return of 
souls to the earth, or to their absorption into the Deity. 
It is difficult to put together these fragmentary glimpses 
at the belief of the Egyptians, and form for ourselves 
anything like a complete image of it; and yet the state- 
ments may be reconciled to a certain extent. 

In the first place, then, the Egyptians may have 
believed that those who .in the judgment were pro- 
nounced innocent, led a life of happiness in the spirit 
world, and either became men again after a certain 
period of time, living still purer lives than before, or, 
without further probation on earth, rose gradually 
from height to height, until they became a portion of 
the Deity. And, with reference to the guilty, they 
may have supposed that, amongst other punishments, 
they were subjected to that of living the lives of ani- 
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mals upon earth ; that after the prescribed number of 
these lives had been lived, they were allowed to resume 
their human bodies, and go through human experiences 
again, until, having passed through the "circles of 
necessity," their souls became so purified as to be 
capable of mingling with the Pure. 

This is what the Egyptians may have thought ; at 
any rate, it is difficult to account for the great care 
bestowed by this people on the body and its burial- 
place, without believing that they looked forward to 
the return of each soul to its earthly abode. Possibly, 
indeed, they may have conceived that the soul in an- 
other sphere would delight to see its old companion so 
much honoured and cared for, and also that it might 
love to contemplate the delineations of its past life on 
earth, which covered the walls of the tombs; but it 
appears more likely that they were providing for the 
future necessities of their souls, than that so much care 
was lavished in procuring for them a sentimental plea- 
sure, which could hardly add to the happiness of the 
justified, or diminish the sorrows of the condemned. 

After death, when the body was left in the " eternal 
habitation," as the tomb was called, the soul was sup- 
posed to pass into Amenti, which name is allied to that of 
the west, "Ement," and the west was considered a type 
of the end, as the east was of the beginning, because of 
the sun sinking in darkness in the west every nigiit. 
Plutarch says Amenti means " the receiver and giver," 
which seems to bear reference to the return of the 
dead to earth. 

The Egyptian belief concerning the departure and 
judgment of souls, as far as we can judge, considering 
how little has at present been gathered from the 
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records on the tombs and the funeral rituals, appears to 
have been as follows : — Immediately upon the death of 
the body, Anubis came and helped the soul to get out of 
its earthly case. On the tombs there are pictures of 
the soul in the moment of its escape, " as a small bird 
with a human head and hands, holding the sign of life 
and a sail ; the sail being a symbol of transmigration, 
or of its flight from the body." It has been thought, 
from certain curious drawings in the funeral scenes, that 
between death and the judgment the soul passed through 
trials of fire, a kind of purgatory, and there are figures, 
supposed to represent good spirits, holding out encou- 
raging hands, leaning forward and beckoning, saying, 
" Come, come," as though they were desirous of helping 
it to struggle bravely through its pain. But this is 
conjectural. Horns steered the boat in which the 
souls passed to Amenti, and as they drew near to that 
solemn land they saw, with a shudder, one would think 
even the best of them, the strange, dreadful, monstrous 
creature who guarded its awful gates. What can we 
call him? He was partly like a hippopotamus, and 
partly like a crocodile, and he sat with angry looks at 
the entrance of Amenti, turning his hideous head 
towards each new comer, as much as to say, "Who 
are you that dares to approach the holy mansion of 
Osiris — the hall of truths?" And then, when the 
deceased drew nearer, he would sometimes turn round, 
and putting his fore-feet upon the steps of Osiris's 
throne, announce to him, in some strange tongue of 
Hades, that another shade was darkening the threshold 
of his abode. 

When arrived there the soul saw, before anything 
else, the scales of justice — and how different the justice 
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of Amenti from the justice of earth I Truth herself in 
the balance, and against her the life was to be weighed. 
Let ns follow the deceased and see it with his eyes. 
Anubis is there, and he places in the empty scale a 
vase full of good actions* — the good actions of the life- 
time of the trembling dead. In the other scale is the 
emblem of truth. How does the vase weigh in the 
hands of Anubis I Is it light or heavy? Horns stands 
by the beam and regulates the steelyard with his hand 
Atmou looks on darkly, and Thoth stands on the other 
side of the balance with a tablet in his hand. It is the 
last time he will have anything to write about that 
souL See how he scrutinizes the scales ; he must 
describe exactly how they hang, that Osiris may know. 
A solemn-looking cynocephalus sits on the top of the 
balance. At last Anubis and Horus stand back a little. 
The deceased dares not look, but Thoth has seen and 
written on his tablet that the scales hang tmevenly. 
Truth has outweighed, and justice condemns the sinner. 
He is now called in the language of Amenti " a soul 
twice dead. 1 ' This is what Osiris says to him as he 
inclines his sceptre and pronounces judgment, "Dead 
a second time;" dead, and yet condemned to live for 
ages and ages. How many circles of necessity has he 
to go through ; how many hideous, loathsome lives to 
live ? Does he think of all this ? Can he think any 
longer, or is he indeed the grovelling senseless creature 
that he seems 1 We see no human form before us now 
in the hall of truths. He, who in truth had not a 
man's soul, cannot retain the semblance of it there, but 
is obliged to appear what he is. A boat touches the 
shores of Amenti, two monkeys sit in it, who have come 
* Some say the heart of the deceased. 
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to fetch the condemned to his place. He enters the 
boat and they row away with a pig between them, for 
this is what he is seen to be, the uncleanest of unclean 
animals. Is there any hope of return ? Can he be 
judged a second time? Is there any chance of the 
sentence being reversed? No. The ground is cut 
away from behind the boat ; the condemned cannot 
return. Amenti has received him and given him back, 
and earth must take him again. 

And now another soul is led up to the balance ; 
Anubis puts another vase into the scales ; Horus stands 
by ; Atmou looks on again ; Thoth prepares his tablet a 
second time ; the cruel guardian of Amenti has left his 
post between the gates for a moment, and crouches 
down close to the scales with open mouth as if to 
devour the anguish of the souL But he will have no 
feast of pain from ^his judgment. Horus and Anubis 
stand back ; the scales hang evenly ; Thoth writes that 
they hang evenly ; and Horus, taking the tablet of 
Thoth in his hand, leads the "justified soul " up to the 
throne of Osiris. On their way they pass the young 
child Harpocrates, who smiles upon them and welcomes 
the soul to fresh life. At last the justified one finds 
himself in the desired and dreaded presence, and looks 
upon the shining face. Osiris is clad in pure white ; 
Isis and Nephthys are on either side. The throne 
rises out of the midst of waters, and at its foot a white 
lotus spreads its leaves out wide. Four genii, those 
who have power over the body of the deceased, sit 
upon the leaves ; they remind him of it and of death ; 
but he fears no longer either death, or the grave, or 
judgment He can look without fear even upon the 
forty-two accusing spirits, " the assessors," who. sitting 
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below Osiris, are ready to question souls concerning sin. 
These have strange and monstrous shapes; human 
bodies with heads of hawks, rams, foxes, snakes, hip- 
popotami, and sometimes of men, and each of them is 
the avenger of some crime; that is to say, has the 
power to punish any person who has been guilty of it 
Happy is the justified one who can say, — 

" I have made no one weep." 

" I have not brought evil report on any one." 

"I have not taken in a snare the animals of the 
gods." 

" I have not neglected God in my heart" 

" I have not been indolent" 

" I have not robbed." 

" I have not eaten my heart" (which means, have not 
been over-remorseful). 

" I have not told lies. 

" I have not multiplied my words more than neces- 
sary." 

" I have not applauded my own words." 

To such a one Netpe and Athor give fruit from the 
sacred tree and the nectar of heaven, and the ostrich 
feather, emblem of truth and justice, is placed upon 
his head, for his life has balanced truth in the scales of 
justice, and he is approved. Of such as he the rituals 
say, " He is not driven back; he is not rejected ; he is 
manifested, loved, justified ; his place is made in the 
house of Osiris ; let bread be given him and liquors 
of the pious spirits in the house of Osiris." And the 
justified himself responds to the triumphant chorus of 
his friends on the other side of the dark river. " I also 
am in the presence of the Lord, in the land of the 
Gods ; I entered into the Hall of Truths ; I shine in 
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the living God; I sparkle in the Gods who inhabit 
heaven; I hear the (your) prayers and the offerings 
(viz. the offerings made at his tomb to the gods by 
friends on his behalf); my spirit is not repulsed." 
And then turning towards Osiris, he exclaims, " Hail 
to thee who livest in Amenti, Osiris. Grant that I 
may make all the transformations given to my heart in 
the abodes which have been prepared for me." * 

You see he is preparing himself already for new condi- 
tions and labours, " that I may make all the transforma- 
tions." He has got other things before him than rest 
and enjoyment ; for though he has passed safely through 
the toils and troubles of earth, these were only destined , 
to prepare him for the more laborious enterprises and 
sterner conflicts of heaven. "We do not know through 
which trial he must first pass, or with what labour he 
will begin ; but we are assured that> amongst other neces- 
sities that are before him, he will have to traverse vast 
burning zones, and wander unguided over, desolated 
wastes. At some time he will reach the region of 
hunger and thirst, and be tempted there with extremest 
want; he will penetrate into the dominion of terror 
and do battle with its king ; he will have to attack 
the eternal strongholds of monsters — monsters who are 
demons and all but invincible ; he will have to assume 
fearful and even humiliating forms, obeying the com- 
mands of the gods ; questions will be put to him, such 
as only divinities know how to ask or approved spirits 
to answer ; he will be made to cultivate the Elysian 
fields, and will be called upon to steer the spirit- 
barques of the gods, to be their companion in their 
awful journeys, and to wage with them the ceaseless 

* Papyrus in Turin Museum. 
P F 
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warfare between good and ilL And at last, when he is 
purified and strengthened, he will be allowed to assume 
forms at his own pleasure, and come and go at his own 
wilL He will receive some of the powers of the gods, 
and to a certain extent be as one of them. Beyond 
this we know nothing, so I will here conclude my 
letters on the mythology of Egypt, and having dwelt so 
long on the lives of ancient Egyptians, it is pleasant to 
think that we have conducted one of them at least to 
the Abode of Everlasting Felicity. 



THE END. 
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•he Patriot's character and mode of life » as every one who reads this artless and enthusiastic 
Miration will certainly admit Mrs. Qaskmll says she knows that " every particular " of this 
inll and minute account may be relied upon » and It has an air of truth that oommends it even 
irh*n it is most extravagant m its admiration."-^ omoomnaatut. 



HOME IN 1860. 

By EDWARD DICEY, author of ' Life of Cavour/ Crown 8vo. doth, 6s. 6d. 

*8o striking and apparently so faithful a portrait. It is the Borne of rtal lift he has 
[fipicted.'— SracxAzoa. 



THE ITALIAN WAR OF 1848-9, 

Ind the last Italian Poet By the late HENRY LTJ8HINGTON, Chief Secre- 
tary to the Government of Malta. With a Biographical Preface by 
6. STOvnr Yebables. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

* Perhaps the most difficult of all literary tasks—the task of giving historical unity, dignity, 
ind interest to events so recent as to be still encumbered with all the details with which news- 
papers invest them— has never been mare successfully discharged. . . Mr. Lushington, in a 
wry short compass, shows the true nature and sequence of the event* and gives to the whole 
itoryof the struggle and defeat of Italy a degree of unity and dramatic interest which not one 
lewspaper re a de r in ten thousand ever supposed it to possess.'— Sato&dat Bavnw. 

<x#*o« 

EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 

FOR THE YOUNG. 

•VITH DESCRIPTIONS OF THE TOMBS AND MONUMENTS. 

By the Author of ' Sidney Grey/ &c and her Sister. Pop. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

'Full of information without being dull, and full of humour without being frivolous j stating 
In the most popular form the main results of modern research* . . . We have said enough 
to take our readers to the book itself, where they will learn more of Ancient Egypt than in any 
rther popular work on the subject.'— London Bsvxbw. 



DAYS OF OLD; 

OR, STORIES FROM OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. * 

FOB THE YOUNG. 

By the Author of ' Bath and Her Friends.' With a Frontispiece by W. Holmak 
Htnrr. Royal 16mo. beautifully printed on toned paper and bound in extra 
cloth, 5s. 

* A delightful little book, full of Interest and Instruction. . . fine feeling, dramatic weight, 
ind descriptive power in the stories. . . They are valuable as throwing a good deal of light 
ipon English history, bringing rapidly out the manners and customs, the social and political 
xmditions of our British and Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and the moral always of a pure and 
loble kind.'— Litjerabt Gasjhtz. 
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HOW TO WIN OUR WORKERS. 

A Short Account of the Leeds Sewing School for Factory Girls. By Mrs. HYDE. 
Dedicated by permission to the Earl of Carlisle. Fcp. 8vo. limp cloth, 
1S.6U 

This work is intended to exhibit the successful working of an Institution for 
bringing the Working-girls of a large town into communication and sympathy 
with those who are separated from them by social position. 

' A Uttk book brimful of f^>od sense and gx>odfteling/^^ 



OUR YEAR. 

Child's Book in Prose and Rhyme. By the author of ' John Halifax.' With 
numerous Illustrations by Clarence Dobell. Royal l6mo. cloth, gffi 
leaves, 6s. 

• Just the bode we could with tone In the hand* of every child.*— Emnjm Gsvbcbjuv. 



LITTLE E3TELLA, 



By MAY BEVERLEY. With Frontispiece. Royal 16mo. cloth, gilt leaves, ft 

'Yerypretty, pure In conception, and sknply,graeen^ . . . genuine rtory-teffinfr' 

Daily Nm 



MY FIRST JOURNAL 

A Book for Children. By GEORGIANA M. GRAIE, author of ' Lost and Woo.' 
With Frontispiece. Royal 16mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 4a. 6cL 

'True to Nature and to a fine kind of nature. . • • The style if simple and graceful. i» 
a work of Art, clever and healthy-toned.'— Globb. 



AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND 

HOLIDAYS. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of « Margaret Maitland.' With FronttepW 

Royal 16mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 5s. 

'Described with exquisite reality . • • teaching the young pure and good lessons.' _ 

JoxxBofc 
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DAYS OF OLD: 

STORIES FROM OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. 

» 

i By the author of 'Ruth and Her Friends.' With Frontispiece. Royal 16mo 

cloth, gilt leaves, 6s. 

t • A delightful little book, ftill of interest and instruction . • fine feeling, dramatic weight, 
g and descriptive power in the stories.'-- LiTSBABT Gaxbtzb. 



DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 

A History for the Young. By JOSIAH WRIGHT, Head Master of Sutton 

Coldneld Grammar School. With Illustrations.. Royal 16mo. cloth, gilt 

leaves, 5s. 
i 

'i 'An excellent book • • well conceived, and well worked out.'— Litbrabt Ckdrchxax. 



RUTH AND HER FRIENDS. 

A Story for Girls. With Frontispiece. Third Edition. Royal 16mo. cloth, gilt 

leaves, 6s. 

a • A book which girls will read with avidity, and cannot fail to profit by.* 

* Lotrabt Churchhajt. 

i 

J 8BCOND EDITION. 

GEORGE BRIM LEY'S ESSAYS. 

Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A. Public Orator in the University 
of Cambridge. With Portrait. Crown, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

contents : 

I. TENNYSON'S POEMS. 
II. WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. 

* III. POETRY AND CRITICISM. 

IV. ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
V. CARLYLE'S LIFE OF STERLING. 
VI. ESMOND. 
VIL MY NOVEL. 
|! VIII. BLEAK HOUSE. 

1 IX. WESTWARD HO I 

X. WILSON'S NOCTES. 
XI COMTE'S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

, ' One of the most delightful and precious volumes of criticism that has appeared in these 

' days. . . To every cultivated reader they will disclose the wonderful clearness of perception, 

the delicacy of feeling, the pure taste, and the remarkably firm and decisive judgment which 

are the characteristics of all Mr. Brimley's writings on subjects that really penetrated and fully 

j possessed his nature.'— Nomcon forhisx. 
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WORKS BY DAVID MASSON, M.A. 

PBOFS880S OF EVGLI8H LXTEBATUBS IV UVIVBB8ITT COLLBOB, LOHDOH. 



LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. 

Narrated in connexion with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History 
of hifl time. Vol. 1. 8vo. with Portraits, 18s* 

' Mr. MaamTs Lift of Milton has msmy sterling- merits . . . his industry is im me ns e tlA 
seal nnflaoinc » his medal knowledge of Mlltoars lift and timet e xtrao rdinary. ... "Witi 
a seal and industry which we cannot rafficlently commend, he has not only availed himself of 
the biographical stores ««ii— ft** w r m« p'H^Miiiw, K»t iwip^t^a t» Hum •.« ^p—* ^y^— Ky 
by his skilful re srrsngenisnt '— Emwbctmih Rarunr. 



BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES; 

Being a critical sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. Grown 8ra 

cloth, 7s. ed. 

*A work eminently calculated to win popularity, both by the soundness «f lbs doctrine ssd 

thesUUofitssrt.'.-TnPBsas. »-»—*• "» --htt™ 



ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Chiefly on English Poets. By DAVID MASSON. 8yo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

CO HTBXTS t 

L SHAKESPEARE AND GOETHE. 
IL MILTON'S YOUTH. 

UI. THE THREE DEVILS: LUTHER'S, HILTON'S, AND GOETHE'S. 
IV. DRTDEN, AND THE LITERATURE OP THE RESTORATION. 
V. DEAN SWIFT. 

VL CHATTERTON: A STORY OP THE YEAR 1770. 
VII. WORDSWORTH. 

VIII. SCOTTISH INFLUENCE ON BRITISH LITERATURE. 
IX THEORIES OF POETRY, 
X. PROSE AND VERSE : DE QUINCEY. 

* Mr. Masson hat succeeded in producing a series of eritlciams in relation to creative liter* 
tare which are satisfactory as well as subtile— which are not only ingenious, bus which 
the rarer recommendation of being usually just.'— Tax Tiaua. 
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RELIGIO CHEMICI. 

By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. late Begins Professor of Technology in the 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8 vo. cloth. 

With a Vignette Title Page by Noel Patok, engraved by C. Jxebs. 

Price 8s. 6d. 



THE FIVE GATEWAYS OF KNOWLEDGE. 

A popular work on the Five Senses. By GEORGE .WILSON, M J). Eighth 
Thousand. In fop. 8vo. cloth, with gilt leaves, 2s. 6cL People's Edition in 
ornamental stiff cover, Is. 



THE PROGRESS OF THE TELEGRAPH. 

« 

By GEORGE WILSON, MJ). Pep. 8vo. Is. 



MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M.D. F.R.S.E. 

Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. By his Sister, 
JESSIE AITKEN WILSON. With Portrait. 8vo. cloth, price 14s. 

* His Ufe was so pregiiant fa meaning, so rich in noble deeds, so full of that spiritual vitality 
which serve* to quicken life in others ; it bore witness to so many principles which we can 
only fully understand when we see them in action: it presented so many reaTpictures of daunt- 
less courage and of Christian heroism, that we welcome gratefully the attempt to reproduce it 
which has resulted in the volume before us* Miss Wilson has entered lovingly upon her task, 
and has accomplished it welL — Pr — 



MEMOIR OF EDWARD FORBES, F.R.8. 

Late Regius Professor of Natural History in the University of Edinburgh. 

By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. P.R.S.E. and ARCHIBALD GEIKJE, P.R.S.E. 
P.G.S. of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 8vo. cloth, with 
Portrait, lfe. 

* We welcome this volume as a graceful tribute to the memory of as gifted, tender, ge n erous a 
eoul as Science has ever rearea, and prematurely lost.'— LmutAar Gautts. 




very high praise for the skill he has used, and the kindly spirit he has shown. From the first 
page to the last, the book claims careful reading, as being a full but not over crow d ed rehearsal 
of a most instructive life, and the true picture of a mind that was rare in strength and 
beauty.'-. Exajunzu. 
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MEMOI& OF THB 

LIFE OF THE REV. ROBERT STORY, 

LATE MIWI8TBE Of B.08VEATH, DUXBASTOVBHIBB. 

By EOBEET HERBERT STORY, Minister of Rosneath. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

with Portrait, 7i. 6d. 

i 

•«,• This volume includes several important passages of Boottish Religious and 
Eoolesiastical History during the Second Quarter of the present Century. 
Among others, the Row Cohtrovbbsy, the Rise of the Ibyhtoitb Move- 
joott, the Eabxt Histoet of the Feeb Chuech, Ac Ac 



THE PRISON CHAPLAIN: 
A MEMOIR OF THE BEV. JOHN CLAY, 

L1.TB CHAPLAI1T OF PEBSTOIT GAOL. 

With selections from his Correspondence and a Sketch of Prison Discipline is 
England. By his SON. With Portrait, 8vo. cloth, 16s. 



'It presents, » vigorous account of the Penftl system in England in part times, and in 

own. . . It exhibits in detail the career of one of our latest prison reformers { alleged, we 
believe with truth, to have been one of the most successful, and oertainly in his judgments and 
opinions one of the most cautions and reasonable, as well as one of the most ardent/ 

8ATURJKA.T 



MEMOIR OF GEORGE WAGNER, 

LA.TB I5CUMBENT OP ST. STEPHEN'S, BRIGHTON. 

By JOHN NASSAU SIMPKINSON, M.A. Rector of Brington, Northampton. 

Third and cheaper Edition. Pep. 8vo. 5s. 

'A more edifying biography we have rarely met with ... If any parish priest, discouraged 
by what he may consider an unpromising aspect of the time, should be losing heart . . • 
we recommend him to procure this edifying memoir, to study it well, to set the example of 
the holy man who is the subject of it before him in all its length and breadth, and then he will 
appreciate what can be done even by one earnest man i and gathering fresh inspiration, he 
will chide himself for all previous discontent, and address himself with stronger purpose than 
ever to the lowly works and lofty aims of the ministry entrusted to his charge.' 

Literary Cbutkchxa*. 



FAMILY PRAYERS. 

By the Rev. GEORGE BUTLER, M.A. Vice-Principal of Cheltenham Collegt, 

and late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s, 
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CAMBRIDGE CLASS BOOKS 

POR COLLEGES J^ISTJD SCHOOLS 

PUBLISHED BY 

MACMILLAN & CO. 



A set of Macmillan $ Co. 9 8 Class Books will be found in the Educational 
Department (Class 29) of the International Exhibition, and for which 
a Medal has been awarded. 



Arithmetic. For the use of Schools. By Barnard Smith, 

M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

A Key to the Arithmetic for Schools. By Barnard Smith, 

M. A, Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Arithmetic and Algebra, in their Principles and Ap- 

glication : with numerous systematically arranged Examples, taken from the 
am bridge Examination Papers. By Basnabd Smith, M.A. Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Exercises in Arithmetic. By Barnard Smith. With 

Answers. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. Or sold separately, as follows : — 
Part 1. Is. Part II. Is. Answers 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on the Theory of Equations, 

with a Collection of Examples. By I. Todhttnteb, M.A. Fellow and Mathe- 
matical Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Euclid. For Colleges and Schools. By I. Todhunter, 

M.A., Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Pot 8vo. [In the Press. 

Algebra. For the use of Colleges and Schools. By L 

Todhunteb, MA Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Plane Trigonometry. For Colleges and Schools. By 

I. Todhttnter, MA. Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Second 
. Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

A Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry. For the use of 

Colleges and Schools. By I. Todhuntbb, MA. Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Examples of Analytical Geometry of Three Dimensions. 

By I. Todhuittbb, MA Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 

A Treatise on the Differential Calculus. With nume- 
rous Examples. By I. Todhuhteb, M.A. Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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A Treatise od the Integral Calculus. With numerous 

Example*. By I. Todhuvtbb, M.A. Yellow and Assistant Tutor of Bt 
John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 



A Treatise on Analytical Statics. With numerous 

Examples. fiyLToDHUVTEB, MJL Fellow o 
Second Edition. Crown 8m cloth. 10s. 6d. 



Examples. By L Todhuvteb, MJL Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
■ "litio ~ ' "' 



First Book of Algebra. For Schools. By J. C. W. Elms, 

MJL, and P. M. Clabk, MJL Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

^Preparing. 



Arithmetic in^ Theory and Practice. For Advanced 

Pupils. ~ — - 

8m 8s. 



Pupils. Br J. Bbook Smith, MJL Part First. 164 pp. (1860). Crown 



A Short Manual of Arithmetic By C. W. Underwood, 

MJL 96 pp. (I860). Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Introduction to Plane Trigonometry. For the use of 

Schools. By J. 0. SvoifBAiiL, MJL Second Edition (184/7). 8vo. 6§r. 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. With the Con- 
struction and Use of Tables of Logarithms. By J. 0. Showbaix, MJu 
Ninth Edition, 240 pp. (1867). Crown 8m 7s. 6d. 

Plane Trigonometry. With a numerous Collection of 

Examples. By R. D. Bbablbt, MjL 106 pp. (1868). Crown 8vo. 8s. «d. 

Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. With a Collection 

of Examples. By 8. Pabkiysov, BJ). Second Edition, 846 pp. (I860). 
Crown 8m 9s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Ojjtics. By S. Pabkinson, B.D. 304 

pp. (I860), Crown 8m 10s. 6d. 

Elementary Hydrostatics. With numerous Examples 

and Solutions. By J. B, Phbab, WLA. Second Edition. 166 pp. (1857). 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Dynamics of a Particle. With numerous Examples. 

By P. O. Tait, MA. and W. J. Steele, MA. 804 pp. (1866). Crown 8m 
10s. 6<L 

A Treatise on Dynamics. By W. P. Wilson, M.A. 

176 pp. (1860). 8m 9s. 6d. 

Dynamics of a System of Eigid Bodies.' With nume- 
rous Examples. By E. J. Bouth, MJL 386 pp. (1860). Crown 8vo. lQg.ftd. 
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■eometrical Treatise on Conic Sections. With a Col- 
lection of Examples. By W. H. Dsbw, MJk. 121 pp. (Second Edition, 1802). 
4s.6<L 

riutions to Problems contained in a Geometrical 

Treatise on Conio Sections. By W. H. Dbbw, HJL (1862). 46. 6d. 

lementary Treatise on Conic Sections and Algebraic 

Geometry. By 6. H. Pucub, M.A. Second Edition. 261 pp. (1856). 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

lementary Treatise on Trilinear Co-ordinates. By 

N. M. Fekrbbs, M JL 154 pp. (1861). Crown 8?o. 6s. 6d. 

. Treatise on Solid Geometry. By P. Frost, M.A. 

andJ. Womtewholmb, M~A. 8vo. [In the Press. 

. Treatise on the Calculus of Finite Differences. By 

Geoegb BOOKS, D.CX. 248 pp. (1840). Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

"he Algebraical and Numerical Theory of Errors of 

Observations and the Combination of Observations. By the Astronomer 
Royal, G. B. Airy, MJL Pp. 103 (1861). 6s. 6d. 

lie Construction of Wrought Iron Bridges, em- 
bracing the Practical Application of the Principles of Mechanics to Wrought 
Iron Girder Work. By J. EL Latham, M.A. CJ£. With numerous plates. 
Pp. 282 (1868). 16s. 

lathematical Tracts. On the Lunar and Planetary 

Theories, the figure of the Earth, Precession and Nutation, the Calculus of 
Variations, and the Undulatory Theory of Optics. By the Astronomer- 
Boyal, G. B. Aiby, MJL Fourth Edition (1868), pp. 400. 15s. 

n Elementary Treatise on the Planetary Theory. By 

C. H.H Cskysb $ BJL Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge. [.Preparing. 

. Treatise on Attractions, Laplace's Functions, and the 

Figure of the Earth. By J. H. Pbatt, MJL Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
126 pp. (1861). 6s. 6d. 

n Elementary Treatise on Quaternions. By P. Gk 

Tait, Mi., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

[Preparing. 

ingular Properties of the Ellipsoid, and Associated 

Surfaces of the Ninth Degree. By the Rev. G. F. Childe, MA. Mathe- 
matical Professor in the South African College. 8vo. 10s. 6d« 

ollection of Mathematical Problems and Examples. 

With Answers. By ZL A. Mobgait, MJL Pp. 190 (1868). Crown 870. 6s. 6d. 
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Senate-House Mathematical Problems. With Solution 



1848-61. By Peruses and Jackson. 8vo. 15b. 6d, 

1. (Eiders.) By 

1864. By Walton and Mackenzie. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 



1848-51. (Eiders.) ByJamebon. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 



1857. By Campion and Walton. 8vo. 8s. 6cL 
1860. By Routh and Watson. Crown 8vo. 7b. 6cL 



Hellenica: a First Greek Reading-Book. Being 

History of Greece, taken from Diodorus and Thucydides. By ta 
Wright, MJL Second Edition. Pp. 150 (1857). Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6cL 

Demosthenes on the Crown. With English Not* 

By B. Drake, M. A. Second Edition, to which is prefixed JSschine 
Ctesiphon. With English Notes. (1860.) Fcp. 8vo.5s. 



Juvenal. For Schools. With English Notes and 

Index. By John E. Mayor, MJL Pp. 464 (1853). Crown 8vo. 10s. 64 

Cicero's Second Philippic. With English Notes. 1 

John E. B. Mayor. Pp. 168 (1861). 5s. 

Help to Latin Grammar; or, the Form and Use 

Words in Latin. With Progressive Exercises. By Josiah Weight, I 
Pp. 175 (1855). Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Seven Kings of Eome. A First Latin Eeadin 

Book. By Josiah Weight, MJL. Second Edit. Pp. 138 (1857). Pep. 8*1 

Vocabulary and Exercises on 6 The Seven Kings.' 

Josiah Wright, MJL Pp. 94 (1857). Pep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

First Latin Construing Book. By E. Thrino, MJ 

Pp. 104 (1855). Pep. 8VO. 2s. 6d. 

Sallust. — Catilina et Jugurtha. With English N< 

Por Schools. By Charles Meeivalb, B.D. Second Edition. Pp. 
(1858). Pep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Catilina and Jugurtha may be had sej 
price 2s. 6d. each. 

-iEschylus. — The Eumenides. With English Notes 

Translation. By B. Drake, MJL Pp. 144 (1853). 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. With Notes. 

Charles John Vaughan, DJ). (1861). Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The Child's English Grammar. By E. Thring, 

Demy 18mo. New Edition (1857). Is. 

Elements of Grammar taught in English. By E. 

MJL Third Edition. Pp. 136 (1860). Demy 18mo. 2s. 



SPOTTISWOODB AND CO., PMNTEES, NBW-STBEET SQUAIUB, LONDON 



